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ONLY  A  WORD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  A  WOED,  only  a  word!'^  cried  a  clear,  boyish  voice;  and  a 
loud  clapping  of  hands  and  a  merry  laugh  rang  through  the 
wood,  where  till  this  moment  perfect  silence  had  reigned  amid 
the  still  fir-tops  and  the  spreading  beeches.  Then  a  wood- 
pigeon  answered  the  boy's  laugh,  and  a  jay,  startled  by  the 
clapping,  spread  his  brown  wings  with  their  blue  tips  and  flut- 
tered across  from  one  pine-top  to  the  next. 

Spring  had  smiled  on  the  Black  Forest  but  a  few  weeks 
since,  and  May  was  scarcely  past,  and  yet  it  was  as  sultry  as 
midsummer,  and  the  clouds  were  gathering  and  packing  in  the 
sky.  The  sun  was  no  longer  high  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
valley  was  so  narrow  that  he  was  lost  to  sight  long  before  he 
made  his  glorious  exit  through  the  gates  of  night.  Even  when 
he  sunk  to  rest  in  a  cloudless  sky  only  the  very  tops  of  the  fir- 
trees  on  the  crest  of  the  high  western  ridge  caught  the  golden 
rays;  and  to-day  the  sun  was  hidden,  and  the  rare  and  broken 
piping  of  the  birds  was  more  appropriate  to  the  sultry  gloom 
and  heavy  clouds  than  the  lad's  mirth  had  been. 

Every  living  creahire  seemed  to  breathe  with  difficulty,  but 
Ulrich  laughed  louS^t  once  more,  and  then,  while  he  held  a 
bundle  of  brushwood  fagots  against  his  bare  knee,  he  called 
out : 

"  Give  me  that  withe,  Ruth,  to  tie  them  up  with.  How 
dry  the  stuff  is,  and  how  it  splits  and  cracks!  A  word!  Fancy 
sitting  dav  after  day  over  books  only  for  a  stupid  word;  why  it 
is  folly  !"- 

"  But  all  words  are  not  alike,''  argued  the  girl. 

"Bah  for  Boh,  and  Boh  to  a  goose!"  laughed  Ulrich. 
"  The  fagots,  as  you  can  hear,  when  I  break  them  say  '  crack,' 
and  again  '  crack;'  and  '  crack  '  is  as  good  a  word  as  another. 
Master  Kaspar's  magpie  can  say  a  score. " 

"  And  yet  my  father  said  so,"  replied  Ruth,  as  she  laid  the 
dry  fagots  together.  "It  is  to  find  a  word  that  he  works  till 
he  is  tired,  and  not  for  money  or  profit.     You  always  wanted 
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to  know  what  he  was  looking  for  in  those  thick  books,  so  1 
plucked  up  courage  and  asked  him,  and  now  I  know.  He  saw 
how  much  I  was  astonished,  and  he  smiled  down  at  the  book, 
as  he  does  at  lesson-time  when  you  ask  him  some  stupid  ques- 
tion; and  then  he  said  that  a  word  was  not  a  little  thing  and 
ought  not  to  be  despised,  for  that  God  had  created  the  world 
with  a  single  Word.  '^ 

Ulrich  shook  his  head,  and  after  a  short  meditation  asked: 

"  Do  you  believe  that?" 

But  the  little  girl  only  replied:  "  Father  said  so.- 

She  spoke  with  the  firm  and  steadfast  confidence  of  a  child's 
belief,  and  the  same  conviction  shone  in  her  eyes. 

She  was  about  nine  years  of  age,  and  in  every  respect  the 
very  opposite  to  her  companion,  who  was  strongly  knit,  and 
whose  bright  blue  eyes  seemed  to  defy  the  world  from  below 
his  thick  fair  curls.  She,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  slightly  built 
creature,  with  slender  arms,  a  colorless  complexion,  and  hair 
as  black  as  jet. 

She  wore  a  frock  of  common  stuff,  but  of  a  town  cut,  and 
she  had  shoes  too,  and  stockings;  the  boy  was  barefoot,  and  his 

fray  doublet  was  as  shabby  as  the  short  leather  breeches  which 
ardly  came  down  to  his  knees;  still  he  evidently  had  some  care 
for  his  personal  appearance,  for  a  knot  of  red  silk — real  silk — 
was  pinned  to  his  shoulder.  He  could  hardly  be  the  son  of  a 
peasant  or  a  woodman;  his  brow  was  too  lofty,  his  nose  and 
cherry-red  lips  too  finely  cut,  his  action  too  bold  and  free. 

Euth's  last  words  had  given  him  matter  for  thought,  and  he 
made  no  reply  till  the  last  bundle  of  fagots  was  tied  up.  Then 
he  said,  hesitatingly: 

"  My  mother — you  know — I  dare  not  speak  of  her  to  my 
father,  it  makes  him  so  angry;  my  mother  was  very  wicked, 
they  say — but  she  never  was  to  me,  and  I  long  to  see  her  all 
day,  every  day,  as  I  never  long  for  any  one  else.  When  I  was 
so  high,  my  mother  used  to  tell  me  stories,  such  wonderful 
stories!  And  one  was  about  a  man  who  wished  to  find  a  treas- 
ure, and  the  mountains  opened  at  a  certain  word  which  he 
knew.  It  must  be  a  word  like  that  that  your  father  wants  to 
find.'^ 

"  I  do  not  know,''  said  the  child.  '*  But  it  must  have  been 
a  mighty  word  by  which  God  made  the  whole  earth  and  the 
sky  and  all  the  stars." 

Ulrich  nodded  assent.  Then  he  looked  up  keenly  and  ex- 
claimed: "Ay!  and  if  he  were  to  find  it  and  did  not  keep  it  a 
secret,  and  if  you  told  me — I  know  what  I  would  wish  for." 

Kuth  glanced  inquiringly  at  him,  but  he  laughed  and  said: 
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"  I  shall  not  tell  you  what.     And  you — what  would  you  ask 
for?'^ 

"I?  "Well,  I  should  like  my  mother  to  be  able  to  speak 
0rgain  like  other  people.     But  you  would  wish — " 

"Ah!  what  I  should  wish  I  shall  not  tell  you.^' 

"  Oh,  but  I  know;  you  would  wish  to  have  your  mother  at 
home  again.  ^^ 

"  No,  I  never  thought  of  that/^he  boy  owned,  coloring  and 
looking  down. 

"  What  then?    Do  tell  me;  I  will  not  tell. " 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to  be  squire  to  the  count  and  to  ride 
out  with  him  when  he  goes  deer-stalking. '' 

"  Oh,  yes!"  cried  the  girl.  "  If  I  were  a  free-born  boy  like 
you,  that  would  be  the  thing  I  should  like.  A  squire!  If  the 
Word  could  do  everything,  it  could  make  you  lord  of  the  castle 
and  a  powerful  count,  and  you  could  have  clothes  all  of  velvet 
with  colored  slashes,  and  a  silk  bed.  '^ 

"  And  I  should  ride  on  a  black  horse,  and  all  the  forest, 
with  the  stags  and  the  fallow  deer,  would  be  mine;  and  the 
people  down  there  in  the  town— I  would  teach  them  to  know 
their  place!" 

As  he  spoke  he  doubled  his  fist,  and  his  eyes  flashed  defiance; 
and  he  then  observed  that  heavy  drops  of  rain  were  falling, 
and  that  the  storm  was  coming  upon  them.  He  quickly  and 
deftly  loaded  himself  with  a  number  of  fagots,  laid  a  few  on 
the  little  girl's  shoulders,  and  then  led  the  way  down  to\T?ard 
the  valley.  He  did  not  care  for  the  streaming  rain,  the  light- 
ning, and  the  thunder,  while  she  trembled  in  every  limb. 

At  the  top  of  a  sunken  road  which  led  down  to  the  town 
they  were  brought  to  a  stand-still.  The  watery  downpour 
trickled  down  the  sloping  banks,  and,  gathering  on  the  trench 
on  the  stony  foot- way,  formed  a  rushing  red  cataract. 

"  Come  along!''  he  said,  and  he  set  his  foot  on  the  edge  of 
the  gully  down  which  the  stones  and  sandy  soil,  loosened  by 
the  torrent,  were  tumbling  and  clattering. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  shaking  with  fright.  "  There  is 
another  flash!  Merciful  God!  how  bright  that  was — oh,  oh! — 
and  the  thunder!" 

She  crouched,  as  if  the  bolt  had  struck  her,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her -little  hands,  and  as  she  did  so  the  bundle  of 
sticks  slipped  and  fell.  She  was  beside  herself  with  terror, 
and,  as  though  the  all-powerful  Word  were  already  at  her  com- 
mand, she  said  to  herself:  '^  Word  —  oh.  Word,  carry  me 
home. " 

He  stamped  angrily,  and  gave  her  a  look  in  which  annoyance 
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and  contempt  had  an  equal  share,  and  muttered  crossly  to  him- 
self, while  he  flung  his  bundle,  and  hers  after  it,  down  into 
the  hollow  way.  Then  he  roughly  seized  her  hand  and  drew 
her  to  the  edge  of  the  slope.  Half  walking  and  half  slipping, 
with  many  sharp  words,  but  still  careful  to  support  her,  he 
scrambled  down  the  steep  bank,  and  when  she  was  fairly  land- 
ed at  the  bottom  between  the  deeply  cut  wheel-ruts,  with  her 
feet  in  the  water,  he  picked  up  the  fagots,  hers  as  well  as  his 
own,  and  carried  them  all  as  he  splashed  on  in  silence.  After 
a  short  walk  through  the  rushing  water,  and  the  pebbles  slowly 
rattling  down  the  hill,  they  came  in  sight  of  a  group  of  shin- 
gled roofs,  and  here  the  little  girl  began  to  breathe  again,  for 
one  of  this  row  of  humble  detached  houses,  perched  on  a  little 
plateau  between  the  fringe  of  the  forest  and  the  edge  of  the 
sunken  road,  was  her  own  home;  and  here,  too,  was  the  smithy 
belonging  to  her  companion's  father. 

It  was  still  raining,  but  the  storm  that  had  come  upon  them 
so  suddenly  had  passed  quickly,  and  twilight  was  already  fall- 
ing on  the  roofs  and  spire  of  the  village,  over  which  the  damp 
rose  in  a  mist,  and  which  was  reached  by  a  path  from  the  road 
below. 

No  sound  broke  the  evening  stillness  but  an  occasional  stroke 
of  a  bell — a  fitful  sequel  to  the  loud  tolling  by  which  the  ringer 
had  been  endeavoring  to  disperse  the  storm. 

The  security  of  the  town  in  the  narrow  valley  below  was 
carefully  provided  for,  for  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  a 
moat;  it  was  only  the  hamlet  on  the  edge  of  the  gully  that 
stood  unprotected.  The  end  of  the  sunken  road  was  com- 
manded, to  be  sure,  by  the  field-guns  on  the  rampart,-  and  by  a 
strong  tower  close  to  the  sally-port,  but  the  towns-folk  thought 
it  no  part  of  their  duty  to  care  for  the  safety  of  the  houses  on 
the  ridge.  The  hamlet  was  known  as  the  Eichtberg,  and  only 
common  folks  dwelt  there — the  executioner  and  poor  people 
who  were  not  allowed  the  rights  of  free  citizenship.  Adam,  the 
blacksmith,  had  earned  his,  however;  and  Ruth's  father,  Dr. 
Costa,  was  a  Jew,  who  might  tliink  himself  lucky  that  he  was 
allowed  to  settle  here  within  the  limits  of  the  forest  manor. 

All  was  quiet  in  the  village  street;  a  few  children  were  jump- 
ing in  the  puddles,  and  an  old  washer-woman  was  setting  her 
tub  under  the  gutter  of  the  roof  to  catch  the  rain-water.  Ruth 
was  happy  again  as  soon  as  she  found  herself  among  houses 
and  men,  and  she  soon  was  clinging  to  her  father's  hand,  for 
he  had  come  out  to  meet  her,  and  Ulrich  accompanied  them 
within  doors. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


While  the  lad  was  putting  the  wet  fagots  down  by  the 
hearth  in  thd  doctor^ s  kitchen,  a  convent  servant  was  leading 
in  three  horses  under  the  roughly  constructed  shed  in  front  of 
the  smithes  forge.  The  tall  and  venerable  brother,  who  had 
ridden  the  powerful  cream-colored  nag,  was  soon  standing  by 
the  dying  fire,  and  holding  his  hands  close  to  the  warm  embers. 

The  smithy  was  standing  open,  but^  in  spite  of  shouting  and 
knocking,  neither  the  master  nor  any  other  living  soul  had 
made  his  appearance.  Adam  was  out,  but  he  could  not  be  far 
off,. for  the  door  leading  from  the  smithy  to  the  living-room 
was  not  fastened. 

Father  Benedict  was  beginning  to  find  the  delay  tedious, 
and  to  pass  the  time  he  tried  to  lift  the  huge  hammer.  He 
found  this  very  difficult,  and  to  Adam's  arm  it  was  quite  easy 
to  swing  it  aloft  and  guide  its  fall.  Ah!  if  only  the  worthy 
smith  could  have  succeeded  in  governing  his  own  life  as  well 
as  he  managed  his  mighty  tool! 

He  was  not  a  native  of  Richtberg.  What,  indeed,  would  his 
father  have  said  to  see  his  son  living  here?  The  monk  had 
known  the  old  smith  well,  and  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  the 
son  too,  and  his  adventures,  though  no  more  than  one  man 
may  learn  by  hearsay  of  another  man's  life.  Still  that  was 
enough  to  explain  to  him  why  Adam  had  become  such  a  re- 
served man,  misanthropical  and  abrupt  of  speech.  To  be 
sure,  even  in  his  young  days  he  had  never  been  what  is  called 
a  jolly  fellow. 

The  smithy  in  which  he  had  grown  was  still  standing  on  the 
market-place  in  the  little  town  below;  it  had  been  his  father's 
and  his  grandfather's  before  him.  There  had  never  been  any 
lack  of  customers — to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  venerable  the 
town  councilors,  whose  discussions  were  disturbed  by  the  ham- 
mering which  rang  up  across  the  ill-paved  market-square  to 
the  windows  of  the  town  hall;  the  patroi^,  on  the  other  hand, 
on  guard  under  the  trees  outside  the  town  hall,  found  his 
tedium  beguiled  by  the  gossip  at  the  smithy. 

How  it  was  that  Adam  had  quitted  the  market-place  for  the 
village  is  soon  told.  He  was  his  parents'  only  child,  and  his 
father  taught  him  his  craft  at  an  early  age.  When  his  mother 
died  the  old  man  gave  his  son — who  after  being  his  apprentice 
had  become  his  assistant — his  blessing,  and  a  few  gulden  as  a 
parting  gift,  and  sent  him  out  into  the  world.     He  went  at 
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once  to  Nuremberg,  which  had  long  been  famous  as  the  high- 
school  of  metal  work.  Here  Adam  lived  twelve  years,  and 
when  the  news  then  reached  him  that  his  father  was  dead,  and 
that  he  had  fallen  heir  to  the  smithy  on  the  market-place,  it 
struck  him  with  surprise  that  he  was  already  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  had  got  no  further  than  Nuremberg,  though,  to  be 
sure,  as  much  of  smithes  craft  could  be  learned  there  as  in  all 
the  world  besides.  He  was  tall  and  strong,  and  from  child- 
hood up  had  always  been  difficult  to  move  from  the  spot  where 
he  had  once  taken  his  stand.  If  there  was  work  to  be  done, 
there  was  no  getting  him  from  the  anvil,  even  after  work  was 
over;  if  it  was  over  the  tankard,  he  would  always  sit  longer 
than  the  rest.  At  his  work  he  was  taciturn — absent,,  as  it 
were,  from  all  that  was  going  on  around  him;  in  the  tavern 
even  he  spoke  but  rarely,  and  his  words  were  few,  and  yet  the 
young  painters  and  sculptors,  goldsmiths  and  students,  who 
sat  round  the  oak  table,  were  attached  to  the  man  who  was  so 
deep  a  drinker  and  so  good  a  listener,  and  his  fellow  craftsmen 
could  only  wonder  how  the  intelligent  Suabian,  who  would 
bear  no  part  in  any  wild  pranks,  and  who  took  work  in  such 
hard  earnest,  could  ever  quit  them  to  join  these  light-hearted 
youths,  and  remain  a  papist  withal. 

After  his  father's  death  he  might  have  taken  possession  forth- 
with of  the  smithy  in  the  town;  still  he  did  not  set  out  at  once, 
and  indeed  fully  eight  months  had  gone  by  before  he  had 
turned  his  back  on  Nuremberg. 

On  the  high-road,  close  to  Schwabach,  our  traveler  was 
overtaken  by  a  coach  full  of  people.  They  belonged  to  the 
higher  guild  of  musicians,  who  were  permitted  to  play  before 
princes  and  counts,  and  there  were  seven  of  them.  The  father 
and  four  sons  played  violins,  viola  and  rebec;  and  the  two 
daughters  sung  to  the  lute  and  harp.  The  old  woman  invited 
Adam  to  take  the  eighth  place  in  the  coach,  So  he  paid  his 
fare,  and  room  was  made  for  him  opposite  to  Flora,  or  Flo- 
rette, as  they  all  called  her.  The  players  were  on  their  way  to 
the  great  fair  at  Nordlingen,  and  the  smith  was  so  well  pleased 
with  their  company  that  he  too  went  with  them  all  the  way  to 
their  destination.  When  at  last  he  parted  from  them,  Flo- 
rette wept,  and  he  walked  on  till  near  noon  without  ever  look- 
ing round  him.  Then  he  lay  down  under  an  apple-tree  in  full 
blossom,  to  rest  awhile  and  eat  his  snack;  but  somehow  he 
could  not  relish  it,  and  when  he  closed  his  eyes  he  could  not 
sleep,  for  he  could  not  help  thinking  and  dreammg  of  Florette. 

x\y,  he  had  not  quitted  her  a  moment  too  soon.  He  was 
seized  with  a  passionate  longing  for  the  young  girl  with  her 
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rosy  lips  and  thick  fair  hair;  it  was  just  gold  color— he  knew 
it  well,  for  in  the  inns,  where  they  all  had  to  sleep  on  straw, 
he  had  often  seen  her  comb  and  plait  it.  He  longed  even  to 
...ear  her  laugh — nay,  he  would  have  been  glad  only  to  see  her 
cry  again.  Then  he  thought  of  the  empty  smithy  in  the  little 
narrow  market-place,  and  his  desolate  home,  and  that  he  was 
thirty  years  old  already  and  was  still  unmarried. 

A  wife  of  his  own!  and  such  a  wife  as  Florette!  Seventeen 
years  old,  milk  and  roses;  the  incarnation  of  joy  and  life!  He 
indeed  was  not  a  gay-hearted  lad;  still,  under  the  flowery 
apple-tree  on  that  May  day  he  pictured  himself  living  in  abso- 
lute joy  and  delight  in  the  smithy  on  the  market-place,  with 
that  fair  face  by  his  side,  that  had  already  shed  tears  for  his 
sake.  At  last  he  sprung  up,  and  having  once  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  walk  on  further  that  day,  he  went  for- 
ward, though  indeed  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  must 
needs  carry  out  the  decision  of  yesterday.  But  the  next  morn- 
ing he  set  out  before  sunrise  along  the  high-road,  and  this  time 
not  toward  the  Black  Forest,  but  back  again  to  Nordlingen. 
That  same  evening  Florette  was  his  promised  bride,  and  his 
wedded  wife  on  the  following  Tuesday. 

The  wedding  was  held  in  the  midst  of  all  the  bustle  of  the 
fair.  Peddlers,  jugglers,  and  clowns  were  the  witnesses,  and 
there  was  no.  lack  of  music  and  fiddling  and  gay  frippery.  The 
citizen's  son,  a  sober  handicraftsman,  would  have  liked  a 
graver  festivity  far  better,  but  he  had  to  pass  through  this 
purgatory  to  attain  to  paradise. 

On  the  Wednesday  a  van  carried  him  away  with  his  young 
wife,  and  at  Esslingen  he  spent  part  of  his  savings  in  buying  a 
variety  of  household  furniture,  less  with  a  view  to  stopping  the 
mouths  of  the  gossips,  for  whom  he  cared  not  a  straw,  than  to 
do  honor  to  his  wife  in  his  own  eyes.  All  these  goods  he  had 
piled  high  up  on  a  cart  and  carried  to  their  future  home  as 
Florette's  dowry;  for  her  marriage  portion  had  consisted  of  a 
rose-colored  gown  and  a  grass-green  one,  a  lute,  and  a  white 
dog. 

A  glorious  life  now  began  for  Adam  in  the  little  town  smithy. 
The  respectable  gossips  avoided  his  wife,  but  in  church  they 
could  stare  at  her  all  the  same;  and  among  them  she  looked  to 
him — and  he  was  not  wrong — like  a  rose  in  a  cabbage  garden. 
The  connection  he  had  chosen  was  an  abomination  to  the 
worthy  citizens,  but  he  did  not  care  for  them,  and  Flora  seemed 
to  be  quite  happy  with  him.  When  Ulrich  was  born,  within  a 
year  of  their  marriage,  their  happiness  was  complete,  and  for 
another  year  knew  no  diminution. 
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When,  as  vespers  were  tolling,  he  stood  with  the  boy  on  his 
shoulder  and  his  arm  round  his  little  wife  behind  the  fresh 
balsams,  auriculas,  and  wall-flowers  in  the  balcony,  and  the 
burned  smell  of  singed  horn  rose  up  to  his  nostrils,  and  he 
looked  down  on  his  assistant  and  his  apprentice  as  they  fitted 
the  shoes  to  a  horse's  hoofs,  he  would  think  to  himself:  "  Well, 
life  was  good  in  Nuremberg,  working  at  art,  and  I  should  like 
very  well  to  hammer  out  a  flower  or  a  trellis  again;  but  it 
does  not  do  to  look  down  on  coarser  work,  and  with  a  wife  and 
child  it  certainly  pays  the  best/' 

In  the  evening  he  drank  his  tankard  at  the  Lamb,  and 
when  Siedler  the  surgeon  would  talk  of  life  as  a  wretched  vale 
of  woes,  he  laughed  in  his  face:  "Nay,  for  the  man  who 
knows  how  to  take  it,  life  is  a  garden  of  flowers,'"  he  would 
say. 

Florette  was  fond  of  her  husband,  and  so  long  as  the  baby 
was  a  suckling  she  was  passionately  devoted  to  him.  Adam 
would  often  talk  of  the  little  daughter  who  was  to  be  the  very 
image  of  her  mother,  but  the  little  daughter  came  not. 

When  at  length  Ulrich  began  to  run  about  the  streets,  the 
mother's  vagrant  blood  began  to  stir  in  her,  and  she  would 
whisper  in  her  husband's  ear  that  he  should  quit  this  miserable 
little  place  and  go  to  Augsb'^rg  or  to  Cologne,  where  every- 
thing was  much  finer;  but  where  he  settled  there  he  stayed, 
and,  though  her  influence  over  him  was  great,  she  was  power- 
less against  the  stolid  inertness  of  his  nature.  Sometimes 
there  was  no  stopping  her  entreaties  and  fancies,  and  when  at 
last  she  would  complain  that  she  was  dying  of  loneliness  and 
tedium  he  would  break  out  in  a  rage,  and  then  she  was  fright- 
ened and  fled  to  her  own  room  in  tears.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  was  in  a  bolder  mqpd  she  would  even  threaten  to 
leave  him  and  go  back  to  her  own  people. 

All  this  pleased  him  ill,  and  he  made  her  feel,  and  feel  bit- 
terly, that  his  was  a  steadfast  nature,  constant  even  to  his 
wrath;  and  when  he  sulked  it  was  not  for  hours  but  for 
months  together,  and  then  coaxing  and  tears  alike  failed  to 
conciliate  him. 

By  degrees  she  learned  to  meet  his  displeasure  with  a  slirug, 
and  to  make  herself  happy  in  her  own  way.  Ulrich  was  her 
comfort,  her  pride,  her  plaything;  but  mere  child's  play  with 
him  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  her.  When  Adam  was  standing 
over  the  anvil  she  sat  behind  the  flower-pots  in  the  balcony, 
and  the  sentinels  below  looked  higher  than  the  smithy,  and  the 
respectable  town  councilors  cast  glances  at  the  master's  house 
that  were  not  all  mifriendly,  for  Florette  bloomed  in  the  peace- 
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ful  life  she  led,  growing  prettier  every  day;  and  many  of  the 
neighboring  gentle-folks  brought  their  horses  to  be  shod  by 
.'  dum  to  win  a  glance  from  his  wife's  fine  eyes. 

Oftenest  of  all  came  the  Count  von  Frohlingen,  and  ere 
long  Florette  had  learned  to  distinguish  the  tramp  of  his 
horse's  hoofs  from  that  of  any  other  steed,  and  when  he  was  in 
the  smithy  she  would  make  this  or  that  excuse  for  finding 
something  to  do  there.  In  the  afternoon  sher  would  often  take 
a  walk  beyond  the  gates  with  the  child,  and  then  she  always 
chose  the  road  that  led  to  the  count's  castle.  There  was  no 
lack  of  kind  friends  who  warned  Adam,  but  he  handled  them 
so  roughly  that  they  learned  discretion.  Indeed  it  was  just  at 
this  very  time  that  his  wife  had  grown  so  much  gayer;  she 
sung  sometimes  like  a  bird ! 

Seven  years  passed  in  this  way,  and  it  was  in  the  eighth 
summer  that  a  detachment  of  foot  soldiers  arrived  at  the  town 
gates  and  were  admitted.  Their  quarters  were  under  the  alleys 
of  the  town  hall,  but  a  good  many  of  them  hung  about  the 
forge,  for  there  was  plenty  to  do  in  repairing  their  helmets 
and  hauberks  and  other  accouterments.  The  ensign,  a  smart, 
fine-looking  young  fellow  with  an  elegant  mustache,  was 
Adam's  most  constant  customer,  and  played  quite  affection- 
ately with  Ulrich  when  Florette  brought  him  in  with  her.  At 
length  the  regiment  marched  out,  and  that  very  day  Adam 
was  summoned  to  the  neighboring  convent  to  do  some  repairs 
to  the  screen  that  protected  their  treasure.  When  he  returned 
home  Florette  had  disappeared.  '"  She  had  run  after  the  en- 
sign," folks  said;  and  they  were  right. 

Adam  made  no  attempt  to  follow  the  fugitive;  but  a  strong 
love  can  not  be  wrenched  out  of  a  man's  heart  as  you  pull  a 
stick  out  of  the  ground.  It  has  thrown  out  a  thousand  root- 
lets and  tendrils;  to  tear  it  up  means  nothing  less  than  to 
break  the  heart  in  which  it  has  grown,  and  with  it  to  destroy 
life  itself. 

When  in  his  secret  soul  he  cursed  her  and  called  her  a  viper,  he 
could  not  but  remember  how  sweet  and  lavish  she  had  been  and 
high-spirited  withal;  and  then  the  roots  of  his  shaken  affection 
took  fresh  hold,  and  with  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  an  enchanting 
image  which  he  blushed  to  remember  when  it  had  faded  again. 
The  storm  and  hail  had  fallen  in  Adam's  garden  of  flowers, 
and  he  had  stepped  out  of  the  charmed  and  narrow  circle  of 
the  happy  into  the  vast  crowd  of  the  wretched. 

There  is  a  purifying  grace  in  undeserved  suffering,  but  un- 
deserved disgrace  does  no  one  any  good,  and  least  of  all  such  a 
man  as  Adam  was.     He  had  always  done  what  he  felt  to  be 
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right  without  looking  about  him  to  the  right  and  the  left;  but 
now  the  man,  though  stainless  himself,  felt  himself  dishonored, 
and  resented  everything  he  saw  and  heard  with  morbid  suscepti- 
bility as  hinting  at  his  disgrace;  nor  did  the  inhabitants  of  the 
little  town  fail  to  make  him  feel  that  he  had  been  ill  advised  in 
venturing  to  make  a  citizen^s  wife  of  a  "  player's  "  daughter,- 
If  he  went  out  he  always  fancied — and  generally  without  any 
reason — that  the  neighbors  nudged  each  other,  and  in  every 
eye  he  saw  the  outstretched  finger  of  scorn.  At  home  there 
was  nothing  but  emptiness,  desolation,  and  misery — and  the 
child,  whose  presence  constantly  reopened  the  wounds  which 
smarted  and  ached  in  his  heart.  Ulrich,  at  any  rate,  should 
forget  that  "^  viper,"  and  he  strictly  forbade  him  ever  to  speak 
of  his  mother,  but  not  a  day  went  by  without  his  doing  so 
himself. 

The.  smith  did  not  stay  long  in  the  house  on  the  market- 
place. He  wished  to  go  to  Freiburg  or  Ulm,  only  somewhere 
where  they  never  had  been  together.  A  purchaser  was  soon 
found  for  the  house  and  the  very  flourishing  business;  the 
household  goods  were  packed;  and  when  the  new-comer  was  to 
take  possession  on  the  next  Wednesday,  Bolz,  the  horse-dealer 
from  Eichtberg,  came  in  on  the  Monday  to  see  Adam  in  his 
workshop.  This  man  had  for  years  been  a  good  customer,  and 
had  purchased  hundreds  of  shoes  from  him  which  he  had  fitted 
at  his  own  forge,  for  he  too  was  a  shoeing-smith.  He  had 
now  come  to  take  leave  of  Adam,  for  having  laid  by  a  consid- 
erable sum  he  could  use  it  to  better  profit  in  the  lower  country 
than  up  here  in  the  forest.  Finally  he  offered  his  business  to 
Adam  on  very  low  terms. 

The  smith  laughed  at  his  friend's  offer,  but  the  next  day  he 
went  out  to  Richtberg  to  look  about  him.  There  stood  the 
slaughter-house  which  in  fact  had  given  its  name  to  the  ham- 
let. *  A  row  of  wretched  hovels  stood  side  by  side.  Herr  Wil- 
helm the  "natural,''  who  was  the  sport  of  the  village  boys, 
stood  grinning  at  a  door  as  blankly  idiotic  as  twenty  years  be- 
fore; there  lived  old  Katherine  the  scavenger,  with  her  hideous 
goitre;  in  yonder  three  dingy  huts,  round  which  hung  a  motley 
array  of  ragged  washing,  lived  two  families  of  charcoal-biu'ners 
and  Kaspar  the  wizard — a  wonderful  man  whom  he  had  seen 
in  the  pillory  as  a  boy — with  his  dirty  daughters,  who  in  the 
winter  washed  laces,  and  in  the  summer  went  the  round  of  the 
fairs  with  the  old  man. 

In  the  other  houses,  in  front  of  which  there  were  children  at 

*  Richtberg,  hill  of  execution. 
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play,  dwelt  worthy  woodmen,  but  miserably  poor.  Hunger 
and  misery  were  at  home  here;  only  the  horse-dealer's  house 
and  one  other  could  have  shown  their  faces  at  all  in  the  town; 
this  other  was  the  residence  of  Costa  the  Jew.  He  had  come 
to  the  town,  from  some  distant  region,  ten  years  since,  with 
his  old  father  and  his  wife,  who  was  dumb,  and  there  he  had 
remained  for  awhile,  as  his  wife  then  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
and  the  old  father  ere  long  fell  ill  and  died.  But  the  citizens 
would  have  no  Jew  in  their  town,  so  the  strangers  had  moved 
up  to  Richtberg  into  what  had  formerly  been  a  ranger's  house. 
This  had  been  left  standing  empty,  a  better  one  having  been 
built  further  in  the  forest.  The  rent  and  poll-tax  on  each,  as 
being  Jews,  which  were  extorted  from  the  strangers,  were  a 
useful  contribution  to  the  town  purse.  The  Jew  submitted  to 
the  exactions  of  the  Council,  and  when  it  presently  became 
known  that  he  sat  all  day  poring  over  big  books,  and  carried 
on  no  sort  of  trade,  and  that  he  nevertheless  paid  for  every- 
thing in  good  coin,  he  was  universally  regarded  as  a  magician 
and  able  to  make  gold. 

All  who  had  sought  refuge  here  were  either  miserable  or  re- 
jected of  men;  and  when  Adam  had  turned  his  back  on  the 
little  suburb  he  said  to  himself  that  he  too  no  longer  had  an 
untarnished  name  to  be  proud  of,  and  that  since  he  felt  himself 
branded  and  took  everything,  even  dishonor,  in  such  hard  ear- 
nest, the  folks  of  Richtberg  were  the  fittest  neighbors  for  him. 
They  all  knew  full  well  what  it  was  to  be  miserable,  and  many 
a  one  among  them  had  suffered  worse  disgrace  than  himself. 
Besides,  if  sheer  destitution  should  ever  drive  his  wretched  wife 
back  to  him,  this  was  the  right  place  for  her  and  the  like  of 
her. 

So  he  bought  the  horse-dealer's  house  and  his  well-fitted 
smithy,  and  he  found  plenty  of  purchasers  for  the  work  he 
turned  out  there  in  solitude  and  silence.  He  had  no  cause  to 
regret  the  transaction. 

The  old  housekeeper  stayed  with  him  and  took  good  care  of 
the  boy,  who  thrived  well,  and  he  himself,  in  devoting  himself 
to  drawing  and  to  the  various  detains  of  artistic  workmanship, 
found  relief  for  the  heartache.  Now  and  again  he  went  down 
into  the  town  to  buy  iron  or  charcoal,  but  he  avoided  all  con- 
tact with  the  towns-folk,  who  would  shrug  their  shoulders  and 
tap  their  foreheads  significantly  when  they  spoke  of  him. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  his  move  to  Richtberg  tliat  he  one 
day  had  occasion  to  speak  with  the  file-maker,  and  sought  him 
in  the  parlor  of  the  Lamb.  There  he  found  a  party  of  the 
henchmen  of  the  Count  von  Frohlingen.     He  took  no  notice 
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of  them,  but  they  began  to  taunt  him  and  make  a  fool  of  him. 
For  some  time  he  succeeded  in  keeping  cool,  but  presently, 
when  Red  Valentine  went  rather  too  far,  he  flew  into  a  sudden 
frenzy  of  rage  and  flung  him  on  the  ground.  The  rest  of  the 
party  now  fell  upon  him  and  carried  him  off  to  their  lord^s 
castle.  There  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  more  than  half  a 
year,  till  one  day  he  was  brought  before  the  count  again,  who 
set  him  at  liberty  "  for  the  sake  of  Dame  Florette^s  bright 
eyes.^^ 

Years  had  passed  since  that  time,  which  Adam  had  spent  at 
Eichtberg  in  solitary  industry  with  his  son.  He  kept  company 
with  no  man  but  Dr.  Costa,  in  whom  he  had  found  the  first 
and  only  true  friend  that  fortune  had  ever  granted  him. 


CHAPTER  HL 

The  last  time  that  Father  Benedict  had  seen  the  smith  was 
soon  after  his  release  from  imprisonment,  and  then  it  was  at 
the  confessional  in  the  convent  chapel.  The  monk  had  in  his 
youth  served  in  a  regiment  of  the  emperor's  caValry,  and  thus, 
in  spite  of  his  spiritual  dignity,  he  now  was  master  of  the 
horse  in  his  wealthy  convent,  and  in  former  days  had  brought 
many  a  horse  for  sale  in  the  market  in  front  of  the  smithy; 
but  the  convent  and  the  town  had  quarreled,  and  Benedict  had 
taken  his  foals  to  be  sold  elsewhere. 

A  difficult  case  had  reminded  him  of  the  skillful  handicrafts- 
man whom  he  had  so  long  lost  sigh  of,  and  when  Adam  came 
down  from  the  loft  with  a  sack  of  charcoal,  Benedict  greeted 
him  with  genuine  warmth.  The  smith  made  his  unexpected 
visitor  welcome,  and  placed  his  services  at  the  orders  of  the 
convent. 

"  It  is  getting  very  late,  Adrian,"  said  the  friar,  loosening 
his  damp  riding-belt;  "the  storm  overtook  us  on  the  way. 
The  rumbling  and  flashing  overhead  frightened  the  bay,  and  it 
almost  dislocated  Götz's  wrist  to  hold  him.  Three  steps  to 
the  side  and  then  one  forward — this  has  made  us  late,  and  you 
will  hardly  be  able  to  manage  the  vicious  brute  in  the  dark.'' 

"  Do  you  mean  the  bay?"  asked  the  smith,  in  his  deep,  full 
voice,  as  he  stuck  a  pine  torch  into  an  iron  ring  by  the  side  of 
the  forge." 

"  Yes,  Master  Adam.  He  can  not  bear  being  shod,  but  he 
is  a  splendid  beast.  We  have  never  reared  such  a  beauty. 
No  one  can  manage  him  up  at  our  place;  but  you,  I  remem- 
ber, used  to  be  able — you  could  manage  a  horse.  But  you 
have  not  grown  younger,  man,  in  the  course  of  years.     Put 
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your  cap  on;  you  have  lost  your  hair;  your  forehead  reaches 
the  back  of  your  head;  but  your  arm,  I  see,  is  as  strong  as 
ever.  Do  you  remember  when  you  hewed  the  anvil  in  two  at 
Rodebach  ?"" 

"  Enough  of  that/"  said  the  smith,  not  displeased  but  de- 
cidedly. "  I  will  shoe  the  horse  first  thing  to-morrow  morn- 
ing; it  is  too  late  to-night.'" 

"  So  I  thought!'"  striking  his  hands  together  with  vexation. 
"  You  know  how  we  stand  with  the  town  council  on  account 
of  the  bridge-tolls — I  would  rather  ride  through  thorns  than 
through  that  nest  of  vipers.  Your  stable  here  is  large  enough. 
Have  you  a  truss  of  straw  to  give  a  poor  brother  in  Christ?  I 
want  nothing  more;  I  have  brought  some  food  with  me."" 

The  smith  stood  looking  at  the  ground  in  some  confusion. 
He  was  not  hospitably  inclined.  No  stranger  had  ever  yet 
slept  under  his  roof,  and  he  was  averse  to  everything  that  could 
break  in  upon  his  seclusion.  However,  he  could  not  refuse,  so 
he  answered,  coolly: 

"  I  live  alone  here  with  my  boy;  but  if  you  will  take  us  as 
you  find  us  I  will  make  room  for  you. "" 

The  monk  accepted  as  gladly  as  if  he  had  been  warmly  invit- 
ed, and  when  the  horses  and  the  boy  had  been  safely  bestowed, 
he  followed  his  host  into  the  living-room,  next  to  the  smithy, 
and  laid  his  saddle-bags  on  the  table. 

"  So  far,  so  good,""  said  he,  laughing,  as  he  took  out  a  roast 
fowl  and  a  loaf  of  white  bread;  *'  but  how  about  wine?  After 
my  wet  ride  I  waut  something  to  warm  my  inside.  Have  you 
got  a  drop  in  your  cellar?"" 

"  No,  father,""  said  the  smith;  but  he  immediately  thought 
better  of  it  and  said:  "  Oh,  yes!     I  can  serve  you."' 

He  went  to  the  cupboard  in  the  wall,  and  when  a  minute 
later,  the  good  father  had  emptied  his  glass  with  a  long-drawn 
"Ah!""  his  hand  fondly  followed  the  course  of  the  glowing 
liquor,  and  rested  with  satisfaction  on  the  region  of  the 
stomach.  He  smacked  his  lips  over  the  after -taste,  and, 
glancing  at  the  smith  with  a  kindly  twinkle  in  his  funny  round 
eyes,  he  said:  "If  your  pine- woods  produce  such  grapes  as 
that  wine  was  made  from,  I  could  wish  the  Almighty  had  be- 
stowed a  fir-tree  oii  Father  Noah  instead  of  a  vine.  By  all  the 
saints!  but  the  archbishop  has  no  better  liquor  in  his  cellar. 
Give  me  another  mouthful  it,  and  tell  me  where  you  got  such 
noble  tipple."" 

"  Costa  gave  it  me."" 

"  The  sorcerer,  the  Jew?""  said  the  monk,  pushing  his  glass 
away  from  him.     "To  be  sure,""  he  added,  half  in  jest  and 
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half  in  earnest,  "  when  we  think  of  it,  the  wine  that  was 
drunk  at  the  first  Lord's  Supper  and  at  the  wedding  at  Cana, 
and  the  juice  of  the  grape  with  which  King  David  made  his 
heart  glad,  must  have  lain  in  Jewish  cellars. '' 

Benedict  no  doubt  expected  that  his  host  would  express  his 
sympathy  by  smile  or  word,  but  the  smith's  bearded  face  was 
impassible  as  the  dead. 

Father  Benedict  looked  somewhat  subdued  as  he  went  on 
again : 

"  You  should  allow  yourself  a  glass,  master;  wine  taken  in 
moderation  cheers  the  soul,  and  you  do  not  look  like  a  happy 
man.  Your  life,  we  know,  has  not  gone  quite  as  you  could 
wish;  but  everyone  has  his  crosses  to  bear,  and  you,  your  name 
being  Adam,  found  your  cross  in  Eve.  " 

While  he  spoke,  the  smith  had  taken  his  hand  from  his 
beard  and  was  pushing  his  little  leather  cap  from  side  to  side 
on  his  bald  head.  A  rough  answer  rose  to  his  lips,  but  he  just 
then  saw  Ulrich  standing  lost  in  astonishment  in  the  door- way. 
The  lad  had  never  before  seen  any  guest  but  the  Jew  at  his 
father's  table;  but  he  soon  recovered  himself  and  kissed  the 
father's  hand.  The  monk  put  his  hand  under  the  pretty  boy's 
chin,  lifting  up  his  face,  and  said,  as  he  looked  at  Adam: 
"  His  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes  are  his  mother's,  but  his  brow 
and  head  were  cast  in  the  same  mold  as  yours." 

A  faint  flush  rose  to  the  smith's  cheeks,  and,  as  if  he  had 
heard  more  than  enough,  he  turned  sharply  to  the  boy. 

"  You  are  late,"  he  said.    '*  Where  have  you  been  so  long?" 

"  In  the  woods  with  Ruth,  tying  fagots  for  Costa." 

"  What,  till  now.?" 

'*  Eachel  was  making  cakes.    The  doctor  asked  me  to  stay. " 

"  Then  go  to  bed.  But  first  go  and  give  the  man  in  the 
stable  some  supper,  and  then  put  clean  sheets  on  my  bed. 
You  can  come  into  the  shop  very  early  in  the  morning.  There 
is  a  horse  to  be  shod." 

The  boy  seemed  to  hesitate;  then  he  said:  "Ay,  but  the 
doctor  has  altered  his  hours;  the  lesson  begins  at  sunrise  to- 
morrow, father." 

"  Vei7  good;  then  we  can  do  without  you.     Good-night." 

The  monk  had  listened  to  this  dialogue  iij  astonishment  and 
with  growing  displeasure,  and  his  face  assumed  an  altered 
aspect;  the  relaxed  muscles  of  his  upper  lip  were  tightly  drawn 
up,  forming  a  pinched,  sharp  angle  with  the  lower  one,  and 
for  some  minutes  he  sat  gazing  at  tlie  smith  in  indignant 
silence.  Then  he  pushed  his  glass  far  from  him  and  said,  in 
":enuine  wrath: 
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^'  "What  things  are  these  I  hear,  friend  Adam?  The  Jew^s 
wine  I  can  let  pass,  and,  for  aught  I  care,  the  Jewess's  cakes, 
though  it  can  not  be  pleasing  to  God  that  a  Christian  child 
should  even  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  with  those  on  whom  rests 
the  guilt  of  the  Saviour's  innocent  blood.  But  that  you,  a  be- 
lieving Christian,  should  allow  an  accursed  Jew  to  teach  an 
ignorant  child — " 

"  Enough  of  that,''  said  the  smith,  interrupting  the  vehe- 
ment monk;  but  Father  Benedict  was  not  to  be  put  down;  he 
went  oUy  with  louder  and  more  energetic  emphasis: 

"  No  it  is  not  enough. .  Was  such  a  thing  ever  heard  of  .^ 
That  a  baptized  Christian  should  send  his  own  and  only  son  to 
be  taught  by  a  misbelieving  Jew,  to  the  destruction  of  his 
soul." 

"But. listen,  father." 

"  I  will  not;  it  is  your  part  to  listen  to  me.  Yours!  what  I 
am  saying!  Yours,  who  have  chosen  a  disbeliever  to  be  the 
teacher  of  your  hapless  child.  Do  you  know  what  you  are 
doing?  It  is  sinning  against  the  Holy  Ghost — of  all  sins  the 
greatest.  What  an  abomination!  If  you  bring  such  a  sin  as 
that  to  the  confessional.  Master  Adam,  it  will  go  hard  with 
you. " 

"  It  is  no  sin — no  abomination,"  said  the  smith,  defiantly. 

The  monk  colored  with  anger.  "  Oho!  Master  Smith,"  he 
exclaimed,  in  threatening  tones.  "  But  the  Chapter  will  teach 
you  better,  and  to  your  cost.  Keep  your  boy  away  from  the 
Jew,  or  else — " 

"  Or  else — "  repeated  the  smith,  looking  the  monk  stead- 
ily in  the  face.  Benedict  set  his  lips  somewhat  more  firmly, 
and  after  a  short  pause  added: 

"  Or  else  excommunication  and  condign  punishment  will 
fall  on  you  and  on  the  vagabond  doctor.  Lesson  for  lesson. 
We  have  grown  too  easy,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  have 
burned  a  Jew  as  an  example  to  the  rest. " 

These  words  were  not  without  ejSect,  for  though  the  smith 
was  a  bold  man  the  monk  could  threaten  him  with  weapons 
against  which  he  was  as  powerless  as  against  the  fury  of  the 
storm  and  the  bolts  of  heaven.  The  deepest  anguish  was 
marked  in  his  face,  and  he  raised  his  hands  as  if  to  protect 
himself  against  his  guest,  as  he  exclaimed  with  horror:  "  N^y, 
nay,  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  to  me.  No  interdict,  no 
penance  can  make  my  burden  heaviel-  than  it  is;  but  if  you  in- 
jure the  doctor  I  shall  indeed  curse  the  hour  when  I  invited 
you  to  cross  my  threshold." 

Father  Benedict  gazed  at  him  in  surprise,  and  answered,  in 
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a  milder  tone:  "  You  would  always  go  your  own  way,  Adam, 
that  I  know;  but  which  way  are  you  going  now?  Has  the  Jew 
bewitched  you,  or  what  ties  you  to  him  that  you  should  look 
as  if  you  had  been  struck  by  a  thunder-bolt  when  he  is  threat- 
ened? No  man  shall  ever  have  reason  to  curse  the  hour  when 
he  bade  Benedictus  be  his  guest.  Collect  yourself,  and  if  you 
are  reasonable — good  heavens! — what  have  we  monks  two  eyes 
for,  but  to  shut  one  when  occasion  needs.  Have  you  any 
particular  ground  for  gratitude  to  Costa?" 

"  Much,  father,  much!"  cried  Adam,  and  his  voice  betrayed 
an  anxiety  on  his  friend's  account  that  was  only  too  well 
founded.  "  Listen  to  me,  and  when  you  know  all  he  has  done 
for  me,  and  if  you  are  truly  minded  to  judge  him  leniently,  do 
not  carry  the  tale  of  what  you  hear  from  me  before  your  Chap- 
ter. No,  father,  I  implore  you  not.  For,  you  see,  if  it  were 
through  me  that  the  doctor  came  to  ruin — me  of  all  men — " 
The  smith's  voice  failed  him,  and  his  breath  came  so  like  a  sob 
that  his  leather  apron  heaved  and  fell. 

"  Be  easy,  master,  be  easy,"  said  the  monk,  interrupting 
the  smith's  broken  speech  with  soothing  accents.  "  It  is  all 
right,  all  safe.  Sit  down,  man,  and  trust  in  me.  What  great 
benefit  do  you  owe  to  the  doctor?" 

Bat  in  spite  of  the  monk's  encouragement  the  smith  re- 
mained standing  and  began,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground: 

"  I  am  not  good  at  telling  a  story.  I  will  make  it  short. 
When  I  was  clapped  in  prison  for  that  fray  with  Valentine — 
you  know  all  about  that — what  I  felt  no  one  but  myself  can 
ever  know.  I  was  carried  off  between  two  horsemen,  away 
and  away,  while  up  here  was  Ulrich  alone  among  these 
wretched  folks — alone  with  no  one  to  take  care  of  him;  for 
our  old  servant  was  nigh  upon  seventy,  and  I  had  buried  my 
hard  cash  in  a  safe  place,  and  left  nothing  in  the  house  but  a 
loaf  and  a  little  money— enough  for  about  three  days.  The 
child,  always  the  child — I  seemed  to  see  him — begging,  in 
rags,  destitute  and  wretched.  But  the  worst  time  of  all  was 
when  I  had  been  set  free  and  on  my  way  home  from  the  castle. 
It  was  not  more  than  two  hours,  I  suppose,  but  they  were 
longer  ^o  me  than  two  midsummer  days.  Should  I  find  the 
boy?  or  would  he  be  gone?  And  if  so,  where?  It  was  dark 
before  I  got  here  and  stood  outside  my  own  house.  All  was  as 
silent  as  the  grave,  and  the  door  was  locked.  In  I  must  get, 
so  I  knocked  with  my  kyuckles,  banged  with  my  fist,  first  at 
the  door  and  then'at  the  shutters — all  in  vain!  At  last  an  old 
crone  came  out  of  the  little  red  almshouse  hard  by,  and  then  I 
heard  all  about  it.     My  old  woman  had  gone  silly,  and  had 
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been  shut  up  in  prison.  Ulrich  was  at  death's  door;  Doctor 
Costa  had  taken  him  in.  When  I  heard  this  I  felt  as  badly  as 
you  did  just  now.  I  was  furious,  and  felt  as  much  disgraced 
as  if  I  had  been  set  in  the  pillory.  My  boy  with  the  Jews! 
However,  it  was  of  no  use  to  stop  to  think;  I  rushed  up  to  the 
doctor's  house.  There  was  a  hghfc  in  the  window,  which  is 
rather  high  up.  However,  it  was  wide  open,  and  I  am  tall,  so 
I  could  see  in  and  get  a  view  of  the  room.  To  the  right  hand, 
against  the  wall,  stood  a  bed,  and  there  lay  my  boy  on  the 
white  pillows.  The  doctor  was  sitting  by  his  side,  and  holding 
the  child's  hand.  Little  Ruth  was  clinging  to  him  and  coax- 
ing him.  '  Well,  father?'  I  heard  her  say,  and  the  man  smiled. 
^  Does  he  know  you,  father?'  He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty, 
with  a  calm,  pale  face.  He  smiled  again,  and  said  as  thank- 
fully, as  joyfully,  as  if  Ulrich  had  been  his  own  child:  '  Thank 
God,  he  is  saved — alive!'  And  the  little  girl  flew  across  to  her 
dumb  mother,  who  was  sitting  by  the  stove  winding  yarn,  and 
cried  out:  '  Mother,  he  will  get  well.  I  have  prayed  for  him 
every  day. '  And  the  Jew  leaned  over  the  boy  and  kissed  his 
forehead  with  his  fine  thin  lips — and  I — I  could  not  double  my 
fist  any  longer — it  took  me  so  that  I  could  not  help  crying  as 
if  I  were  still  a  child  myself,  and  from  that  day.  Father  Bene- 
dict, from  that  day — " 

The  smith  paused,  and  the  monk  rose  and  laid  his  hand  on 
Adam's  shoulder. 

"  It  is  very  late,  master,"  he  said.  "  Show  me  to  my  bed. 
To-morrow  will  bring  us  another  day,  and  it  is  well  to  sleep  on 
matters  of  importance.  However,  one  thing  is  clear,  and  must 
be  made  certain,  come  what  may:  the  boy  must  not  go  to 
learn  •  of  the  Jew  any  more.  You  want  him  to-morrow  to 
help  in  shoeing  the  horse.  You  can  manage  that  at  any  rate, 
master!" 

The  smith  made  no  reply,  but  lighted  the  friar  to  the  room 
where  he  usually  slept  with  his  boy.  His  bed  was  prepared  for 
the  guest  with  clean  linen.  Ulrich  was  lying  in  his,  apparent- 
ly sleeping. 

"  We  have  no  room  for  you  by  yourself,"  said  Adam,  point- 
ing to  the  lad;  but  the  monk  was  very  content  to  share  his 
room,  and  when  the  smith  had  left  him  he  stood  looking  at  the 
handsome  bright  face.  He  had  been  much  impressed  by  the 
smith's  story,  and  he  did  not  lie  down  at  once,  but  paced  the 
room  with  a  silent  footfall  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  child. 

Adam  had  indeed  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  his  friend, 
and  why  should  there  be  no  such  thing  as  a  good  Jew?  He 
thought  of  the  patriai'chs,  of  Moses,  Solomon,  and  the  prophets; 
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nay,  were  not  the  Saviour  himself,  and  John,  and  Paul,  whom 
he  revered  above  all  the  apostles,  the  sons  of  Jewish  mothers, 
and  reared  amon^  Jews?  And  Adam!  poor  fellow,  he  had 
had  more  than  his  share  of  sorrows;  and  a  man  who  thinks 
God  has  forsaken  him  is  only  too  ready  to  serve  the  devil.  He 
was  warned,  and  this  mischief  with  the  boy  must  be  put  an  end 
to  once  for  all.  What  might  not  the  child  be  learning  from 
the  Jew?  Especially  in  such  times  as  these,  when  heresy  was 
prowling  round  like  a  roaring  lion,  and  sitting  by  the  way- 
sides like  a  seductive  siren.  This  out-of-the-way  valley  had  as 
yet  escaped  the  false  doctrine  as  if  by  a  miracle;  but  the  peas- 
ants had  plainly  shown  that  they  grudged  the  nobles  their 
power,  the  towns  their  large  gains,  and  the  very  priesthood  the 
powers  lent  them  by  God,  as  well  as  their  landed  possessions. 
He  was  disposed  to  let  mercy  prevail,  and  to  spare  the  Jew  this 
once,  but  only  on  one  condition. 

When  he  took  off  his  frock  he  looked  round  for  a  hook  on 
which  to  hang  it  up,  and  his  eye  fell  on  a  row  of  boards  set  on 
the  cornice.  He  took  one  of  them  down,  and  found  on  it  a 
sketch  from  an  elegant  railing  for  a  well,  drawn  by  the  smith, 
and  then,  exactly  opposite  the  foot  of  his  bed,  he  saw  a  panel 
of  lime-wood,  on  which  a  likeness  was  sketched  in  charcoal. 
This  excited  his  curiosity;  he  took  down  the  pine  torch  to  light 
it  up,  and  was  startled  at  finding  that  it  was  the  head  of  Costa 
the  Jew,  indifferently  executed,  but  astonishingly  like  him. 
He  remembered  him  well,  for  they  had  often  met. 

He  shook  his  head  disapprovingly,  and  yet  he  took  the  pict- 
ure from  the  shelf  and  looked  more  closely  at  the  finely  chiseled 
nose  and  the  fine  high  brow,  muttering  to  himself  the  while; 
but  presently,  as  he  restored  the  modest  work,  not  too  gently, 
to  its  place,  his  young  companion  woke,  and  exclaimed,  with 
some  pride: 

"  Father  Benedict,  I  drew  that!" 

"Well!"  retorted  the  monk,  "I  know  of  better  models 
than  that  for  a  pious  youth  to  work  from.  Now  go  to  sleep, 
and  to-morrow  you  must  be  up  betimes  to  help  your  father. 
Do  you  hear?"  And  with  a  rough  hand  he  turned  the  boy's 
face  to  the  wall.  All  the  softness  which  the  smith's  story  had 
roused  in  his  heart  had  flown  to  the  winds. 

Adam  allowed  his  son  to  make  an  idol  of  the  Jew,  and  to 
draw  portraits  of  him.  This  was  too  much !  He  threw  him- 
self on  his  bed  in  an  indignant  mood,  and  began  to  consider 
what  steps  should  be  taken  in  so  serious  a  matter;  but  sleep 
ere  long  put  an  end  to  his  meditations. 
Ulrich  was  up  at  day-break,  and  when  Benedict  looked  at  him 
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again  in  the  pale  light  of  dawn,  while  the  portrait  of  the  Jew 
that  the  handsome  lad  had  sketched  looked  down  upon  him,  it 
occurred  to  him,  like  a  direct  inspiration  from  his  patron  saint, 
to  try  to  persuade  the  smith  to  give  his  son  to  the  convent. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Father  Benedictus  in  the  morning  was  quite  another  than 
he  had  been  the  night  before  over  his  wine,  and  he  quietly  and 
resolutely  set  the  subject  aside  till  the  smith  had  dismissed  his 
son. 

Ulrich  had  offered  no  opposition,  and  had  been  of  great  use 
to  his  father  in  shoeing  the  bay;  by  stroking  and  patting  him 
on  the  forehead  and  nose,  and  by  caresses  and  coaxing  tones, 
he  had  in  a  few  minutes  made  the  refractory  horse  as  quiet  as 
a  lamb.  No  horse  had  ever  been  able  to  resist  the  boy,  his 
father  said,  from  the  time  when  he  was  quite  small;  how  it 
was  he  did  not  know.  The  monk  was  well  satisfied  to  hear 
this,  for  he  had  two  more  vicious  foals,  very  devils  to  break  in, 
and  the  fair-haired  boy  might  repay  in  the  stable  the  benefits 
he  gained  in  the  school-house. 

Ulrich  must  go  to  the  convent;  and  to  this  effect  Benedictus 
expressed  himself  briefly  but  decidedly,  as  soon  as  the  smith 
had  finished  his  job.  There  would  be  a  vacancy  in  the 
school  at  midsummer,  and  he  would  keep  it  open  for  the 
boy.  This  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  him.  What  a  pros- 
pect! to  be  brought  up  there  with  noble  companions,  and 
to  be  instructed,  too,  in  the  art  of  painting.  As  to  whether 
he  should  enter  the  order,  or  follow  some  worldly  voca- 
tion, that  could  be  considered  later.  The  boy  himself 
must  choose  a  few  years  hence,  and  should  be  left  to  an  un- 
biased decision.  Thus  everything  was  made  smooth;  the  Jew 
might  remain  unmolested,  and  the  smith's  son  would  be  re- 
moved from  imminent  peril.  No  excuse  on  his  father^s  part 
could  avail.  Either  he  would  bring  an  indictment  against  the 
Jew  before  the  Chapter,  or  Ulrich  should  enter  the  convent 
school.  In  four  weeks'*  time,  on  St.  John's-day — so  Benedict 
decided — the  master  was  to  bring  his  son  to  the  porter  at  the 
gate;  but  there  was  time  enough  to  lay  by  a  good  many  guldens 
meanwhile,  and  to  buy  the  lad  shoes  and  a  good  suit  of  clothes, 
so  that  his  appearance  might  do  them  credit  by  the  side  of  the 
other  boys. 

The  smith,  under  these  arrangements,  felt  like  some  wild 
creature  caught  in  the  hunter's  toils,  and  was  quite  incapable 
of  uttering  a  decisive  "yes"'  or  "no!''    Nor  did  the  monk 
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insist  on  any  pledge  from  the  father;  but  as  he  rode  off  he  said 
to  himself  that  he  had  snatched  a  soul  from  Satan's  clutches,, 
and  caught  a  prize  both  for  the  school  and  the  stable:  and 
with  this  he  was  well  content. 

Adam  remained  alone  by  the  forge.  Many  a  time,  when 
his  heart  was  sore,  he  had  seized  his  sledge-hammer  and  stunned 
his  grief  by  hard  labor;  but  now  he  left  the  tools  untouched, 
for  his  sense  of  impotence  and  subjection  had  paralyzed  his 
vigor.  He  stood  with  his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast,  as  if  he 
were  crushed.  The  ideas  that  were  agitating  him  were  pict- 
ures, not  thoughts  that  could  be  expressed  in  words — pictures 
that  floated  before  his  mind  of  the  desolate  smithy,  and  of  him- 
self standing  alone,  without  Ulrich,  over  the  forge  fire.  Once 
it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  shut  up  the  house,  take  the 
boy  by  the  hand,  and  wander  forth  into  the  world.  But  then 
what  would  become  of  the  Jew?  Besides,  how  could  he  quit 
the  place?  Where  could  that  wretched,  accursed,  still  lovely 
woman  find  him  if  she  were  to  seek  him? 

Ulrich  had  long  since  run  out  to  play — or  had  he  perhaps 
gone  to  lessons  at  the  doctor's?  He  started  at  the  thought. 
He  passed  his  hands  over  his  eyes  like  a  man  waking  from 
sleep,  and  went  into  the  bedroom.  There  he  threw  off  his 
apron,  washed  the  soot  of  the  smithy  from  his  face  and  hands, 
put  on  his  citizen's  dress — which  he  usually  wore  only  at 
church  or  when  he  went  to  call  on  the  doctor — and  went  out. 

The  storm  had  cleared  the  air,  and  the  morning  sun  shone 
kindly  on  the  humble,  shingled  roofs  of  the  village.  His 
beams  were  reflected  from  the  little  round  panes  of  the  win- 
dows, and  lighted  up  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the  forest  that 
fringed  the  gorge. 

The  young  verdure  of  the  beeches  stood  out  so  freshly  and 
brightly  green  against  the  dark  pine  wood  that  it  seemed  as 
though  spring  had  associated  them  with  the  melancholy  attend- 
ants of  the  winter  to  assert  her  supremacy;  but  she  had  not 
overlooked  the  fir-trees  either,  and  wherever  her  hand  had 
rested  in  blessing  on  their  heads,  a  tender  shoot  had  started 
into  life,  as  fresh  as  the  turf  by  the  brook-side,  and  as  green  as 
emerald  and  chrysoprace. 

Within  the  forest  reigned  the  peace  of  early  morning,  and 
yet  it  was  alive  with  song  and  chirp  and  pipe  and  twitter. 
Blue  patches  of  sky  shone  down  between  the  trees,  and  a  golden 
net-wot'k  of  sunbeams  danced  and  played  through  every  bough, 
on  the  boles  and  on  the  ground,  as  if  the  bright  flecks  had  got 
lost  in  the  wood  and  could  not  find  their  way  out  again.  The 
tall  stems  cast  diaphanous  shadows-  on  the  brushwood,  on  the 
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translucent  moss  and  the  tufts  of  fern^,  and  bright  dew-drops 
hung  on  the  g^rasses  and  creepers. 

Nature  had  held  her  resurrection  festival  at  Easter,  and  in 
two  days  the  happy  Whitsuntide  was  at  hand.  Each  dead 
tree-stump  was  green  with  young  life;  the  very  rock  afforded 
a  foothold  to  myriads  of  tiny  roots;  a  mossy  covering  and  a 
tangle  of  brambles  clung  to  its  sides.  Wild  vines  had  boldly 
climbed  the  tall  trunks;  the  fruit  was  already  set  on  the 
whortleberries,  but  still  shone  in  pale  rose  color  and  green. 
A  thousand  flowers  hung  out  their  bells  on  slender  stems, 
white,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  opening  their  cups  to  the  bees, 
or  decked  the  natural  carpet  with  stars,  or  lifted  their  tall 
taper-like  heads.  Tiny  gray  toad-stools  had  sprung  into  life 
after  the  refreshmg  rain,  and  stood  like  congregations  of  dwarfs 
round  the  red-headed  giants  of  their  kind.  And  over  and 
among  and  around  all  this  luxuriant  growth  were  the  flutter- 
ing and  creeping,  the  buzzing  and  chirping  of  millions  of 
creatures  of  a  day.  But  who  should  heed  these  on  a  sunny 
spring  morning  in  the  forest,  when  the  birds  are  singing  their 
tuneful  loves — piping,  cooing,  clucking,  twittering,  and  call- 
ing. Through  it  all  the  forest  rivulet  murmurs  and  prattles 
on  its  way,  dancing  down  to  the  valley  in  sudden  tumbles  over 
the  stones  between  the  moss-grown  bowlders  and  the  water- 
worn  slabs  of  rock.  The  rushing  water,  too,  is  a  living  thing 
in  which  a  busy  multitude  lives  and  swims;  while  on  its  banks, 
from  the  source  to  the  last  fall,  a  wealth  of  plant-life  flour- 
ishes, and  above  its  surface  yet  a  third  order  of  living  creatures 
sun  themselves  and  sip,  and  flutter,  and  buzz,  and  spin  their 
flilmy  silken  webs. 

Further  in  the  forest,  in  the  middle  of  a  clearing  surrounded 
by  dense  brushwood,  a  charcoal  pile  was  smoking,  and  here 
you  breathed  less  freely  than  down  in  the  grove.  Where  nat- 
ure reigns  undisputed  she  can  always  guard  her  beauty  and 
purity;  but  when  man  lays  his  hand  upon  her,  her  loveliness 
is  mutilated  and  her  freshness  marred. 

The  morning  sun  seemed  striving  to  hinder  the  mists  rising 
freely  from  the  vaporous  forest  to  the  blue  sky  above;  little 
clouds  of  haze  floated  over  the  damp  turf,  the  decaying  logs, 
the  tall  piles  of  cord-wood,  and  the  heaps  of  brushwood  that 
surrounded  the  clearing.  A  turf  hut  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  and  in  front  of  it  sat  Ulrich,  chatting  with  the  charcoal- 
burner.  The  people  called  this  man  "  the  gallows-bird,^'  and 
in  his  blackened  rags  he  certainly  looked  like  a  man  on  whom 
it  is  a  pity  that  Nature's  spring  adornments  should  be  wasted. 
He  had  a  wild,  loutish  face,  with  the  mouth  all  askew;  and  his 
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matted  tawny  hair,  looking  faded  in  places,  as  if  it  had  been 
bleached,  hung  so  far  over  his  low  forehead  as  to  cover  it  entire- 
ly and  touch  his  bushy  white  eyebrows.  Below  these  his  eyes 
lurked,  so  to  speak,  for  they  were  almost  hidden;  but  when 
they  peeped  out  of  the  narrow  slit  between  the  lashes,  not  a 
thing  escaped  them. 

Ulrich  was  cutting  an  arrow  and  plying  the  charcoal-burner 
with  questions,  and  whenever  his  companion  prepared  to  an- 
swer him,  the  boy  could  not  help  laughing,  for  before  the  gal- 
lows-bird could  bring  out  his  words  he  had  to  adjust  his  mouth 
by  three  violent  twitches,  in  which  his  nose  and  cheeks  bore  a 
part,  in  order  to  pull  it  straight. 

Something  very  important  was  evidently  being  planned  be- 
tween these  ill-assorted  comrades.  When  work  should  be  over 
and  it  was  growing  dusk,  Ulrich  was  to  come  up  again  to  the 
charcoal-burner's  hut.  Marx  knew  where  a  fine  deer  had  its 
covert,  and  he  would  drive  it  toward  the  boy,  that  he  might 
shoot  it.  The  host  of  the  Lamb,  down  in  the  town,  wanted 
some  game  for  Tuesday  next,  when  his  Gretel  was  to  be  mar- 
ried. Marx  could  kill  the  buck  himself,  no  doubt,  but  Ulrich 
had  already  learned  the  craft,  and  if  any  questions  should  be 
asked  as  to  where  the  venison  had  come  from,  the  charcoal- 
burner  could  swear  with  a  clear  conscience  that  he  had  not  shot 
the  stag,  but  had  found  it  with  the  arrow  under  the  shoulder- 
blade. 

The  charcoal-burner  was  always  said  to  be  a  poacher,  and  he 
owed  his  ugly  nickname  of  "  the  gallows-bird  ''  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  once — a  long  time  since,  it  is  true — graced  the  gallows. 
Still  he  was  not  a  dishonest  fellow;  only  he  was  too  faithful  to 
a  bold  axiom  which,  when  he  was  quite  a  boy,  had  been  cur- 
rent in  the  mouth  of  every  peasant,  wood-cutter,  and  burner: 
"  Wood,  water,  and  wilderness  are  common  ground. '^ 

His  father  had  been  contented  to  march  to  execution  for 
that  war-cry,  and  he  himself  held  to  it  stoutly  and  to  the  creed 
that  everything  that  lived  in  the  woods  belonged  to  him  just 
as  much  as  to  the  baron,  the  town,  or  the  convent.  In  sup- 
port of  this  opinion  he  had  gone  through  many  sufferings,  and 
to  that  he  owed  his  crooked  mouth  and  his  ugly  name,  for 
when  he  was  but  a  lad  the  present  count's  father  had  hap- 
pened to  come  across  him  one  day  when  he  had  taken  a  fawn 
in  the  "  common  "  forest.  The  heavy  game  was  tied  by  the 
legs  with  a  rope,  Marx  was  made  to  take  the  loop  between  his 
teeth  like  a  bit,  and  so  carry  the  beast  to  the  castle  by  his 
mouth.  His  cheeks  had  thus  been  deeply  lacerated  and  the 
cruel  treatment  had  left  its  mark  on  his  memory,  and  had  not 
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greatly  increased  his  love  for  the  count.  When,  not  long 
after>  he  went  off  to  Stiihlingen  and  heard  there  that  the  peas- 
antry were  rising  on  all  sides  against  the  nobles  and  the  priests, 
he  followed  the  black,  red  and  yellow  flag,  serving  first  under 
Hans  Müller  of  Bulgenbach  and  then  under  *' little  John  "^ 
Rohrbach  of  Bockingen,  and  with  these  "  merry  men  "  help- 
ed to  overthrow  the  town  and  castle  of  Neuenstein.  At 
Weinsberg  he  looked  on  when  Count  Helfenstein  ran  upon 
the  pikes,  and  he  threw  his  cap  in  the  air  with  the  rest  when 
the  noble  countess  was  carried  past  to  Heilbronn  on  a  dung- 
cart. 

The  peasants  were  to  be  the  masters  now;  the  tyranny  of 
centuries  was  broken,  unfair  rents,  tithes,  tolls,  and  labor- 
taxes,  were  to  be  done  away  with  forever;  of  the  twelve  articles, 
which  he  had  heard  read  out  more  than  once,  the  fourth  stuck 
fast  in  his  memory:  ''All  men  are  free  to  take  game,  birds 
and  fish. ''  Besides,  he  had  heard  many  a  text  from  the  gospel 
which  spoke  no  good  of  the  rich,  but  promised  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  the  poor,  and  declared  that  the  last  should  be  first. 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  there  were  many,  no 
doubt,  who  were  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  poor  from  an  unendurable  state  of  slavery  and  oppression; 
but  when  Marx  and  his  fellows  left  wife  and  child  and  staked 
their  lives,  it  was  the  past  that  rankled  in  their  minds,  they 
were  simply  possessed  by  a  brutal  longing  to  tread  the  fine 
gentlemen,  their  tormentors,  under  their  heavy  peasants^  feet. 

Never  had  the  charcoal-burner  lighted  such  a  fire  as  on  that 
day;  never  in  his  life  had  he  smacked  his  lips  over  such  fat 
meat  and  such  fragrant  wine;  and  revenge — that  had  been 
sweeter  than  either!  When  the  castle  had  yielded,  and  the 
noble  lady  had  begged  for  mercy — that  was  a  foretaste  of  the 
joys  of  Paradise!  For  the  devil,  too,  has  a  Paradise  with 
blood-red  roses;  but  they  do  not  bloom  long,  and  when  they 
fade  they  leave  sharp  thorns;  and  this  the  peasantry  were  not 
long  in  learning,  for  at  Sindelfingen  they  met  with  their  match 
in  Captain  Georg  Truchsess  von  Waldburg.  Marx  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  troopers  and  was  strung  up  to  the  gallows;  but 
only  in  jest  and  as  a  warning  to  others,  for  before  it  was  all 
over  with  him  and  his  fellow- victims,  the  men  cut  them  down, 
amputated  the  forefingers  of  their  right  hands,  and  flogged 
them  back  into  their  old  serfdom. 

When,  at  last,  he  found  his  way  home  again,  his  house  had 
been  pledged  by  his  family,  who  were  in  the  last  stage  of  desti- 
tution. Adam^s  father,  the  old  smith  to  whom  he  formerly 
had  sold  charcoal,  redeemed  the  little  house,  gave  hini  em.- 
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ployment,  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  a  company  of 
horse  came  into  the  town  to  hunt  out  refractory  peasants,  he 
hid  him  for  three  days  in  his  shed. 

Since  that  time  Suabia  had  been  quiet,  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  freedom  in  wood,  water,  or  wilderness. 

Marx  had  no  one  but  himself  to  care  for;  his  wife  was  dead, 
and  his  sons  were  raftsmen,  floating  the  pine  timber  to  May- 
ence  and  Cologne,  and  sometimes  even  down  as  far  as  Holland. 
He  was  under  no  obligation  to  any  man  excepting  Adam  the 
smith,  and  to  him  he  showed  his  gratitude  after  his  own  fash- 
ion, for  he  taught  the  smith's  son  a  variety  of  things  which 
do  a  boy  no  good,  though  they  may  contribute  to  his  pleas- 
ures, and  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  forget  his  own  advan- 
tage. Ulrich  was  now  fifteen  and  could  draw  a  cross-bow  and 
hit  his  mark  as  well  as  any  hunter,  and  as  the  lad  loved  sport, 
Marx  provided  him  with  plenty.  He  carefully  grafted  all  he 
had  himself  learned  as  to  the  equal  rights  of  men  on  the  boy's 
mind;  and  this  very  day,  when  Ulrich  for  the  hundredth  time 
had  hinted  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  were  not  a  robbery  to  kill 
the  game  which  belonged  to  the  count,  the  charcoal-burner 
twitched  his  mouth  straight  and  Said:  "  Wood,  water,  and 
wilderness  are  common  ground;  you  know  that  very  well.'' 

The  boy  meditated  awhile,  as  he  looked  at  the  ground,  and 
then  said:  "  And  tilled  land  too?" 

"  Tilled  land?"  said  Marx,  surprised.  "  Tüled  land?  No, 
with  tilled  land  it  is  different."  And  he  cast  a  glance  at  a 
field  of  oats  which  he  had  sown  in  the  autumn,  and  on  which 
the  young  blades  were  already  a  finger  high.  "  Tilled  land  is 
the  work  of  men's  hands,  and  belongs  to  him  who  has  tilled 
it;  but  wood,  water,  and  wilderness  are  the  work  of  God.  Do 
you  understand?  What  God  created  for  Adam  and  Eve  is  every 
man's  inheritance." 

As  the  sun  mounted  higher  and  the  cuckoo  began  to  make 
himself  heard,  Ulrich's  name  was  called  loudly  and  repeatedly 
through  the  wood.  He  flung  the  arrow  he  had  been  shaping 
into  a  corner,  and  hastily  saying:  "At  dusk,  Marx,"  he  flew 
into  the  forest  and  soon  joined  his  playmate,  Euth. 

Eejoicing  in  the  glorious  morning,  the  two  children  slowly 
followed  the  course  of  the  brook  through  the  wood,  she  gather- 
ing flowers  to  carry  a  nosegay  home  to  her  nK)ther.  She  did 
it  very  daintily  with  her  slender  finger-tips;  he,  wanting  to 
help  her,  seized  the  whole  plant  with  his  hand  and  tore  it  up 
by  the  roots.  Meanwhile  their  tongues  were  never  still.  He 
told  her  boastfully  that  Father  Benedict  had  seen  his  drawing 
of  her  father,  had  recognized  it  at  once,  and  had  muttered 
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something.  His  mother's  blood  was  strong  in  him;  the  world 
of  his  fancy  was  a  very  different  one  from  that  of  the  brainless 
lads  of  Eichtberg. 

His  father  had  told  him  a  good  deal,  and  Dr.  Costa  a  great 
deal  more,  about  the  wide,  wide  world,  of  kings,  artists,  and 
heroes.  Marx  had  taught  him  that  he  was  of  equal  birth  and 
had  equal  rights  with  every  other  man,  and  Ruth^s  romantic 
imagination  peopled  his  fancy  with  strange  figures  and  ideas. 
Of  a  garland  she  would  make  a  king's  crown,  and  of  the  little 
log  hut  which  he  had  built  behind  the  doctor's  house  a  gor- 
geous palace;  to  her  round  pebbles  were  ducats  and  gold  sequins, 
bread  and  apples  a  sumptuous  banquet,  and  when  she  had 
placed  two  footstools  in  front  of  the  wooden  bench  on  which 
she  and  Ulrich  sat  side  by  side,  it  was  a  silver  coronation  car 
with  milk-white  steeds  to  draw  it.  When  she  was  a  fairy,  he 
had  to  be  a  magician — when  she  was  queen  he  was  king. 

Though  Ulrich,  to  work  off  his  wild,  boyish  spirits,  would 
romp  with  the  boys  of  the  hamlet,  and  was  their  leader,  little 
Ruth  ruled  him.  He  knew  that  the  doctor  was  a  despised 
Jew,  and  that  she  was  the  child  of  Jews,  but  his  father  re- 
spected the  Hebrew;  and  the  foreign  atmosphere,  the  lofty  and 
mysterious  silence  which  reigned  throughout  the  home  of  the 
learned  recluse,  impressed  him  strangely. 

Whenever  he  entered  it  he  felt  a  thrill  of  mystic  reverence; 
as  if  he  were  intruding  on  a  forbidden  sanctuary.  He  was 
the  only  one  of  the  village  lads  who  was  ever  allowed  to  cross 
the  threshold,  and  he  understood  that  it  was  a  privilege;  for, 
in  spite  of  his  youth,  he  felt  that  the  taciturn  sage,  who  knew 
all  about  everything  in  heaven  or  earth,  and  who  was  as  kind 
and  as  gentle  as  a  child,  was  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
miserable  hucksters  of  Richtberg,  whose  horny  hands  worked 
for  bare  life.  He  believed  in  him  implicitly,  even  in  impossi- 
ble things;  and  even  Ruth  was  to  him  something  exceptional,  a 
delicate  work  of  art  which  he,  and  he  alone,  was  allowed  to 
play  with. 

It  had  happened,  no  doubt,  that  when  she  had  vexed  him 
he  had  sometimes  abused  her  as  a  "  nasty  little  Jewess;''  still 
he  would  hardly  have  been  astonished  if  one  day  she  had  sud- 
denly turned  into  •  a  princess  or  some  strange  bird  before  his 
eyes. 

When  they  had  gone  so  far  that  they  were  just  above  Richt- 
berg,  Ruth  sat  down  on  a  stone  with  the  flowers  in  her  lap. 
Ulrich  tossed  his  in  with  them,  and  as  the  nosegay  grew  in  her 
hands,  she  held  it  up  to  show  him;  he  thought  it  very  pretty, 
but  she  sighed  deeply  and  said: 
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"  I  do  wish  that  roses  grew  in  the  forest — not  little  flimsy 
dog-roses,  but  such  as  grow  in  Portugal — large  red  ones,  with 
the  right  smell;  there  is  nothing  sweeter  to  smell  at.'^ 

And  this  was  how  it  always  was:  she  flew  off  and  above  him 
with  her  restless  longings  and  wishes,  and  that  tempted  him  to 
follow  her  flight. 

"  A  rose!''  he  repeated.     "  What  big  eyes  you  make!'' 

Her  wish  reminded  him  of  the  magical  word  of  which  she 
had  spoken  yesterday;  and  all  the  way  home  they  talked  of 
nothing  else,  and  he  told  her  how  he  had  waked  up  three  times 
in  the  night,  haunted  by  the  idea.  She  interrupted  him  eager- 
ly, exclaiming: 

"  Yes,  and  I  thought  of  it  too,  and  if  any  one  were  to  ask 
me,  I  know  now  exactly  what  to  wish.  I  wish  we  could  be 
quite  alone  in  the  world  with  not  a  living  soul  besides — ^you 
and  I  and  my  father  and  mother. " 

"  And  my  mother  too,*'  Ulrich  insisted. 

"  Yes,  and  your  father." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  father  too,"  said  the  boy,  quickly,  as  if  to 
make  up  for  something  he  had  forgotten. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  in  at  the  little  windows  of  the  Jew's 
sitting-room,  which  were  half  open  to  admit  the  spring  air, 
but  hung  with  thin,  green  curtains,  for  Costa  liked  a  subdued 
light,  and  was  always  anxious,  .too,  to  screen  the  interior  of 
his  dwelling  from  the  glances  of  the  passer-by.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  the  walls  were  white- 
washed, and  nothing  hung  against  them  but  a  garland  of 
lavender,  of  which  Ruth's  mother  particularly  loved  the  per- 
fume. The  white  furniture  consisted  of  a  shelf,  several  stools, 
a  bench  covered  with  cushions,  a  table,  and  two  modest  wooden 
arm-chairs. 

One  of  these  had  long  been  Master  Adam's  vantage-ground 
in  his  happiest  times,  for  in  it  he  was  wont  to  sit  when  playing 
chess  with  Costa. 

He  had  often  looked  on  at  this  fine  game,  long  ago,  in 
Nuremberg,  but  the  doctor  understood  it  as  a  science,  and  had 
initiated  him  into  its  rules.  For  the  first  two  years  Costa  had 
been  by  far  his  pupil's  superior,  but  then  he  had  to  defend 
himself  keenly  against  his  adversary,  and  now  it  not  infrequent- 
ly happened  that  the  smith  beat  his  teacher.  Costa  was  still 
much  more  rapid  than  Adam,  who,  when  the  position  was 
critical,  would  fall  into  an  interminable  study  of  the  board. 
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And  hands  more  unlike  tiian  these  two  can  rarely  have 
moved  the  pieces;  for  one  was  like  a  sturdy  brown  ox  in  the 
plow,  and  the  other  a  slender  delicately  formed  Arab  horse. 
The  Jew's  figure,  which  was  of  middle  stature,  looked  small 
by  the  side  of  the  smith,  who  was  a  very  St.  Christopher:  the 
German's  large  fair  head  was  coarsely  molded  and  slowly 
thoughtful;  that  of  the  Portuguese  Jew  was  remarkably  ele- 
gant, and  his  expression  lofty  and  spiritual.  To-day  the  two 
men  had  sat  as  usual  over  the  chess-board;  they  had  not 
played  the  game,  however,  but  had  talked  very  earnestly  and 
seriously.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  doctor  had  risen 
from  his  seat,  and  paced  the  room  in  much  disquiet.  The 
smith  had  nevertheless  stood  his  ground.  ^ 

His  friend's  arguments  had  convinced  him,  and  Ulrich 
should  be  sent  to  the  convent  school.  But  Costa  had  also 
been  warned  by  the  smith  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
him,  and  it  had  agitated  him  greatly.  The  peril  was  real  and 
imminent,  and  yet  he  felt  it  bitterly  hard  to  have  to  leave  this 
nook  of  refuge.  The  smith  perceived  what  was  going  on  in 
his  mind,  and  said: 

"  You  find  it  hard  to  quit  the  place.  But  what  can  tie  you 
here — here  to  Richtberg?" 

"Peace,  master,  peace,"  said  the  other.  "And  besides," 
he  added,  more  calmly,  "  I  have  purchased  some  of  the  soil  for 
my  own." 

"You  have?" 

"  The  two  graves  behind  the  slaughter-house;  they  are  my 
own  property." 

*'  Yes,  it  is  hard,  very  hard  to  leave  them,"  said  the  smith, 
bowing  his  head.  "  And  it  has  all  come  upon  you  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  kindness  you  have  shown  my  boy.  You  have  been 
ill  rewarded  by  us." 

"  Rewarded?"  said  the  Jew,  and  a  subtle  smile  parted  his 
lips;  "  I  look  for  no  reward,  neither  from  you  nor  from  fate. 
No,  master,  I  share  the  common  lot  of  those  poor  souls  who, 
when  they  do  a  deed,  do  not  see  whether  it  will  ever  be  requited 
in  this  world  or  even  in  the  next.  We  love  goodness  and  value 
it  highly,  and  practice  it  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  such  a  beautiful  thing.  For  what  is  it  that  men 
agree  to  call  good?  Why,  nothing  else  than  that  which  can 
give  peace  to  their  souls.  And  what  is  evil?  That  other 
something  which  fills  them  with  unrest.  I  tell  you,  master, 
those  who  strive  to  be  good  have  calmer  spirits,  even  when  they 
are  hunted  out  of  house  and  home,  and  pursued  like  venomous 
beasts,  than  their  powerful  persecutors  who  commit  the  injus- 
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tice.  The  man  who  looks  for  any  reward  of  his  goodness  be- 
yond that  which  his  goodness  itself  brings,  he  is — he  can  only 
— well,  he  will  be  amply  disappointed!  That  which  drives  me 
from  this  place  of  refuge  is  neither  you  nor  Ulrich;  it  is  the 
old  mysterious  curse  which  always  forces  my  race  to  wander 
whenever  we  fain  would  rest;  it  is — it  is — but  we  will  talk  of 
this  another  day — to-morrow.     Enough  of  this  for  to-day/' 

When  the  doctor  found  himself  alone,  he  pressed  his  hand 
to  his  brow  and  groaned  aloud.  All  his  past  life  rose  before 
his  eyes,  and  side  by  side  with  terrible  suffering  he  saw  that  it 
had  contained  great  and  noble  joys;  above  all,  not  a  single 
hour  in  which  his  Will  for  the  Right  had  ever  failed  him. 
Here,  in  the  quiet  peace  of  a  humble  home,  he  had  spent  some 
very  happy  years,  and  now  he  must  take  up  his  staff  again  and 
wander  forth,  wander  on,  with  an  unknown  destination  as  the 
goal  of  a  long  and  devious  road.  That  which  had  hitherto 
been  his  chief  happiness  now  added  keenness  to  his  sorrow — 
his  wife  and  child.  To  drag  them  with  himself  into  suffering 
and  misery— that  was  hard  beyond  words;  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  could  she  ever  bear  it? 

He  found  her  in  the  scrap  of  garden-plot  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  kneeling  in  front  of  a  bed  that  she  was  weeding.  He 
nodded  to  her  as  he  went  toward  her,  and  she  rose  and  beck- 
oned him  to  her. 

"  Let  us  sit  down,''  he  said,  leading  the  way  to  a  bench  un- 
der the  shelter  of  the  hedge  which  separated  the  garden  from 
the  forest.  There  he  would  tell  her  that  once  more  they  must 
shake  the  dust  from  off  their  feet. 

It  was  in  Portugal,  under  torture,  that  she  had  lost  her 
power  of  speech.  Only  now  and  then,  under  great  excitement, 
she  could  stammer  a  few  inarticulate  words,  but  she  had  not 
lost  her  hearing,  and  her  husband  could  read  her  meaning  in 
her  eyes.  A  terrible  grief  had  traced  a  furrow  in  her  pure, 
'high  brow,  and  even  that  was  eloquent;  for  when  she  was  well 
and  her  mind  at  ease,  it  was  hardly  perceptible,  but  when  she 
was  racked  by  painful  or  anxious  thoughts,  it  was  more  drawn 
and  visibly  deeper.  To-day  it  seemed  to  have  vanished  en- 
tirely. Her  fair  hair  lay  caressingly  smooth  on  her  temples, 
and  her  slight  figure,  with  its  gentle  stoop,  was  like  a  young 
tree  that  has  bowed  before  a  storm  and  lacked  energy  and 
strength  to  straighten  itself  again. 

"  Lovely!^'  she  said,  with  choked  utterance,  and  not  with- 
out an  effort;  but  her  bright  glance  spoke  the  contentment 
that  filled  her  soul,  and  she  waved  her  hand,  pointing  to  the 
verdure  on  all  sides  and  the  blue  sky  over  their  heads. 
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"Delicious,  perfect !''  he  answered*,  warmly.  "And  the 
June  day  is  reflected  in  your  dear  face.  You  have  learned  to 
be  happy  here?"' 

Elizabeth  nodded  eagerly,  and  pressed  her  hands  to  her 
heart.  Her  speaking  eyes  told  him  how  much  at  peace,  how 
grateful  and  happy  she  was  here,  and  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion, whether  it  would  be  a  heavy  blow  to  have  to  leave  the 
place  and  seek  another  and  a  safer  refuge,  she  looked  in  his 
face,  surprised  at  first,  and  then,  vehemently  waving  her  hand, 
managed  to  say:  ''  Not  away — not  away.'' 

Costa  answered  soothingly: 

"  No,  no,  for  to-day  we  are  still  safe  here.''  But  she  knew 
her  husband  welj,  and  was  clear-sighted,  and  a  suspicion  of 
approaching  danger  fell  upon  her  at  once.  An  expression  of 
alert  attention  and  painful  anxiety  passed  into  her  face;  the 
line  in  her  forehead  showed  deeply,  and  while  her  lips  mur- 
mured, "  What,  what?"  her  eyes  and"  gestures  were  full  of 
urgent  questioning. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  he  said,  tenderly.  "  We  ought  not 
to  spoil  the  present  because  the  future  may  bring  us  trouble." 

At  these  words  she  clung  close  to  him,  grasping  his  arm  with 
both  hands,  and  he  perceived  from  the  violent  beating  of  her 
heart,  the  terror  and  excitement  in  her  face,  what  a  deep  and 
unconquerable  horror  she  felt  at  the  thought  of  being  once 
more  driven  out  into  the  world,  to  wander  from  land  to  land 
and  from  place  to  place.  He  remembered  all  she  had  already 
suffered  for  his  sake,  and  he  took  her  trembling  hands  in  his 
with  passionate  devotion,  feeling  as  though  it  would  be  easy, 
quite  easy,  to  die  with  her,  and  never,  never  possible  to  drag 
her  out  into  the  world  again  to  an  uncertain  fate.  He  kissed 
her  eyes,  that  stared  wide  in  terror,  exclaiming,  as  if  it  were  no 
real  danger  but  merely  a  foolish  fancy  that  prompted  his 
flight:  "  Yes,  my  child,  we  are  best  off  here.  Let  us  enjoy 
what  we  have.  We  will  stay;  yes,  really  and  truly  we  will 
stay  here." 

She  sighed  deeply,  as  if  he  had  relieved  her  from  an  oppres- 
sive nightmare;  her  brow  cleared,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  dumb 
lips  joined  the  large  eyes  in  their  heavenward  glance  with  an 
"  Amen  "  uttered  from  the  depths  of  her  heart. 

Costa's  soul  was  overshadowed  and  painfully  agitated  as,  on 
his  return  to  the  house,  he  seated  himself  at  his  writing-table. 
The  old  woman-servant  who  had  come  with  them  from  Portu- 
gal went  in  just  at  the  same  time,  and  she  shook  her  head  as 
she  stood  watching  him.  She  was  a  little  shriveled  Jewess; 
her  hair  was  gray  with  age,  but  her  dark  eyes  still  kept  their 
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youthful  brightness,  and  when  she  spoke  her  restless  hands 
were  always  in  convulsive  and  eager  motion  close  to  her  face. 
She  had  grown  old  in  Portugal,  and  the  colder  climate  of  the 
north,  to  which  she  was  unaccustomed,  had  given  her  rheuma- 
tism, for  which  reason,  even  so  late  in  the  spring,  she  wrapped 
up  her  head  in  all  the  colored  handkerchiefs  she  possessed. 
She  kept  the  house  clean  with  infinite  pains,  managed  to  pro- 
duce good  food  with  the  slenderest  resources,  and  bought  all 
that  was  needed  for  kitchen  use.  Nor  was  this  a  light  task  to 
her,  for,  though  she  had  lived  more  than  nine  years  in  the 
Black  Forest,  she  had  learned  but  a  very  few  words  in  Ger- 
man. Even  these  the  neighbors  always  took  for  Portuguese, 
and  imagined  that  language  to  have  a  remote  resemblance  to 
German;  her  gestures,  however,  they  understood  perfectly. 

She  had  followed  the  doctor's  father  of  her  own  free  will, 
though  she  could  never  forgive  her  deceased  master  for  quit- 
ting the  warm  south  and  bringing  her  into  this  dismal  coun- 
try. Having  carried  her  present  master  in  her  arms,  she  was 
apt  to  take  liberties  with  him  and  his  affairs.  She  insisted  on 
knowing  everything  that  went  on  in  the  household,  for  she  felt 
herself  to  be  the  oldest,  and  therefore  the  wisest  member  of  it, 
and  it  was  remarkable  how  well  she  could  hear,  when  she  chose, 
in  spite  of  the  wraps  over  her  ears. 

She  had  been  listening  again  to-day,  and  now,  when  her 
master  was  about  to  take  his  seat  at  his  desk  and  mend  his 
goose-quill,  after  first  looking  round  to  see  that  they  were  not 
overheard,  she  went  close  up  to  him  and  said,  in  Portuguese: 

*'  Do  not  begin  just  yet,  Lopez.  You  must  hear  what  I 
have  to  say  first. " 

"  I  must,  must  I?"  he  said,  kindly. 

*''  Well,  if  you  will  not  I  can  go  too,  of  course,''  she  re- 
torted, angrily.  "Still,  it  is  pleasanter  to  sit  quiet  than  to 
run  about." 

''  What  do  you  mean?" 

"Do  you  suppose  that  those  books  are  the  walls  of  Zion? 
Have  you  a  fancy  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  monks?" 

"  Heyday,  Rachel — listening  again?    Go  into  the  kitchen." 

"  Directly,  directly.  But  I  must  spqak  first.  You  are  mak- 
ing yourself  learned;  you  stay  here  only  to  please  your  wife? 
Nothing  of  the  kind!  Your  writing  there,  that  is  what  keeps 
you.  I  know  something  of  life,  but  you  and  your  wife,  you 
are  both  alike — a  couple  of  children.  Everything  bad  is  for- 
gotten in  a  moment,  and  everything  good  is  to  be  sent  direct 
from  heaven  like  the  manna  and  quails!  So  far  as  books  are 
concerned  you  are  man  enough,  and  they  did  something  for 
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you  when  you  came  back  from  Coimbra  with  your  doctor's 
beretta.  Every  one  talked  of  '  Lopez — the  illustrious  Lopez. 
Merciful  Father,  but  he  is  a  burning  and  a  shining  light!' 
And  now?  Lord  have  mercy!  you  work  and  work,  and  what 
profit  does  it  bring  you?  Not  an  egg — not  a  doit!  Go  to  the 
Netherlands,  to  your  uncle.  He  will  forget  the  curse  if  you 
yield.  How  many  sequins  are  left  now  of  those  your  father 
saved?" 

At  this  point  the  doctor  interrupted  the  old  woman's  rapid 
flow  of  speech  with  a  stern  "  That  will  do!"  But  she  was  not 
to  be  checked,  and  went  on,  <vith  growing  vehemence: 

*'  That  will  do,  you  say?  Ah!  I  have  swallowed  down  ob- 
stinacy often  enough,  but  to-day  my  tongue  would  cleave  to 
my  mouth  if  I  did  not  speak.  Good  God!  child,  are  you  quite 
out  of  your  senses?  You  have  crammed  your  poor  brains  with 
all  sorts  of  things — but,  I  doubt,  you  will  not  find  it  written 
in  your  books  that  when  they  come  to  know  what  happened  in 
Oporto,  and  that  a  baptized  Gentile,  a  Christian  maiden — " 

But  at  these  words  the  doctor  rose,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
the  old  woman's  shoulder,  he  said,  with  solemn  earnestness: 

"  Merely  speaking  of  it  may  betray  it — betray  me.  Do  you 
understand,  Rachel?  I  know  you  mean  well,  so  I  say  to  you: 
My  wife  is  happy  here,  and  the  danger  is  still  far  oft'.  We  will 
stay.  Again,  since  I  married  Elizabeth  the  Jews  avoid  me  as 
one  accursed,  the  Christians  as  a  damned  soul.  Israelites 
shut  their  doors  aganist  me;  the  Christians  might  open  one,  to 
be  sure — the  door  of  a  dungeon,  I  mean,  no  other!  No 
Portuguese  ever  comes  here,  but  in  the  Netherlands  there  are 
more  than  one  monk  or  one  Jew  from  Oporto;  and  if  one  were 
to  recognize  me  and  find  Elizabeth  with  me,  it  would  cost  us 
nothing  less  than  her  life  and  mine.  I  mean  to  stop  here; 
and  now  you  know  the  reason  why,  so  be  off  into  your 
kitchen." 

The  old  woman  hesitated,  but  obeyed.  The  doctor,  how- 
ever, did  not  sit  down  to  his  desk  again,  but  paced  the  room 
among  his  books  for  a  long  time,  and  more  rapidly  than  usual. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  St.  John's-eve;  the  next  morning  Ulrich  was  to  go 
to  the  convent.  Father  Benedictus  had,  so  far,  remained  con- 
tent, and  no  one  interfered  with  the  doctor.  Nevertheless, 
that  peaceful  security  which  had  made  him  so  happy  had  de- 
serted him,  and  the  precautionary  measures  which  he  was  forced 
to  take  disturbed  the  progress  of  his  work,  as  indeed  every- 
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thing  did  which  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  outer  world. 
The  smith  must  see  to  Ulrich's  outfit.  To  this  end,  taking 
his  boy  and  a  well-filled  purse,  he  went,  not  to  his  native 
place,  but  to  the  nearest  Jarge  town.  There,  in  the  tailor's 
shop,  hung  many  handsome  garments,  and  the  barefooted 
boy  colored  to  the  roots  of  his  hair  with  delight  as  he  stood  in 
front  of  the  gaudy  array.  As  he  was  allowed  to  choose  freely 
for  himself,  he  immediately  selected  a  suit  which  a  country 
baron  had  ordered  for  his  son,  and  of  which  one  half,  from 
neck  to  heel,  was  blue,  and  the  other  half  yellow.  But  the 
smith  angrily  put  it  aside,  for  Ulrich's  fancy  for  the  motley 
dress  reminded  him  of  his  wife's  portion — her  rose-colored  and 
green  finery.  So  then  he  chose  dark-colored  suits.  They 
fitted  the  lad,  who  was  straight  and  well  grown,  as  if  they  had 
been  sewed  on  him,  and  when  he  stood  before  his  father  in  the 
inn,  neatly  dressed,  with  shoes  on  his  feet  and  his  scholar's 
cap  on  his  head,  Adam  gazed  at  him  almost  with  worship. 

The  innkeeper  whispered  to  the  smith  that  he  had  not  for 
many  a  day  seen  so  smart  a  lad,  and  the  hostess,  after  setting 
the  beer  on  the  table,  stroked  the  boy 's  hair  down  with  her 
damp  hand. 

When  they  got  home  Adam  allowed  his  son  to  call  upon  the 
doctor  in  his  new  suit,  and  Ruth  shouted  aloud,  and  felt  the 
woolen  cloth  of  his  doublet  and  the  blue  stuff  in  the  slashes 
with  much  curiosity,  clapping  her  hands  at  intervals. 

Her  parents  had  expected  that  the  separation  would  be  a 
•painful  excitement  to  the  child,  but  she  laughed  gayly  in  her 
comrade's  face  when  he  bade  her  farewell,  for  she  took  the 
matter  after  her  own  fashion,  viewing  it  not  as  it  was,  but  as 
her  fancy  pictured  it.  It  was  not  awkward  Ulrich  who  stood 
before  her,  but  the  fairy-tale  prince  whom  he  was  now  to  be 
turned  into;  and  at  Christmas  he  would  come  home  again,  and 
then  it  would  be  fine — finer  than  it  had  ever  been — to  be  able 
to  play  with  him.  They  had  been  together  more  than  ever 
just  lately,  and  had  always  wondered  and  guessed  at  the  Word, 
and  had  planned  a  thousand  splendid  things  which  it  was  to 
conjure  up  for  them  and  for  others. 

It  was  the  Sabbath,  and  on  that  day  old  Rachel  would  put  on 
her  a  yellow  silk  frock,  while  her  mother  put  it  on  her  on  Sun- 
days. This  alvvays  dazzled  Ulrich's  eyes,  and  whenever  she 
wore  it  he  was  more  docile  than  ever,  and  would  do  anything 
to  please  her.  So  she  was  very  glad  that  it  happened  to  be 
the  Sabbath,  and  just  as  she  had  stroked  and  felt  his  doublet, 
he  now  passed  his  hand  over  the  silk.  They  did  not  find  much 
to  say  to  each  other,  for  in  the  presence  of  others  their  tongues 
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always  ceased  to  wag.  But  the  doctor  had  many  a  warning 
speech  to  address  to  him,  and  Dame  Elizaheth  kissed  him,  and 
hung  a  gold  ring  with  a  bright  stone  in  it  round  his  neck  as  a 
keepsake,  while  old  Rachel  brought  him  a  parcel  of  freshly 
baked  cakes  to  eat  on  his  way. 

By  noon  on  St.  John^s-day  he  and  his  father  were  standing 
outside  the  convent  gate.  There  they  found  a  party  of  serv- 
ants waiting  with  some  fine  horses,  and  the  gate-keeper,  as  he 
pointed  to  them,  said:  '*  The  Count  of  Frohlingen  is  in  there.-" 

The  smith  changed  color  and  held  the  boy  so  tightly  to  his 
heart  that  he  panted  for  breath,  and  then  he  begged  a  lay 
brother  to  fetch  Father  Benedictus.  To  him  he  intrusted  his 
son,  and,  "with  his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast,  turned  his  steps 
homeward. 

Ulrich  had  not  till  this  moment  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
whether  he  would  feel  glad  or  be  frightened  at  entering  the 
convent  school.  All  the  preparations  had  been  delightful,  and 
the  prospect  of  sitting  on  the  same  form  with  the  sons  of 
nobles  and  wealthy  citizens  had  flattered  his  fancy;  but  when 
he  saw  his  father's  back  turned  his  heart  sunk,  and  his  eyes 
grew  moist  Father  Benedict  noticed  this.  He  drew  him  to- 
ward him  and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  exclaiming:  "  Only 
be  a  good  boy,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  much  better  to  be 
up  here  with  us  than  out  there  at  Eichtberg." 

This  made  the  lad  thoughtful,  and  he  never  even  looked 
round  him  as  the  monk  led  him  up  the  steep  approach,  past 
the  refectory  and  into  the  court-yard.  Monks  were  pacing  up 
and  down  the  cloisters  which  surrounded  the  plot,  and  one  and 
another  raised  his  tonsured  head  above  his  white  gown  and 
glanced  at  the  new  scholar  as  he  went  by. 

Behind  the  cloisters  stood  the  handsome  gabled  building 
containing  the  visitors'  rooms,  and  between  that  and  the  chapel 
lay  the  school-garden,  with  a  meadow  planted  with  fruit  trees 
and  shut  in  from  the  high-road  by  a  wall.  Benedict  opened  a 
wooden  door  and  pushed  Ulrich  througii  into  the  play-ground. 
There  were  noise  and  laughter  enough  going  on  here,  but 
when  he  appeared  the  games  came  to  a  stand-still,  and  his  fut- 
ure companions  nndged  each  other,  eying  him  keenly  and 
taking  his  measure.  The  monk  beckoned  to  some  of  the  lads, 
to  whom  he  introduced  the  smith's  son,  then  he  once  more 
patted  Ulrich  on  the  head  and  left  him  alone. 

St.  John's-day  was  a  holiday,  and  the  boys  might  play  to 
their  hearts'  content.  They  did  not  trouble  themselves  much 
about  Ulrich,  but,  after  having  stared  at  him  a  few  minutes 
like  wild  animals,  and  exchanged  a  few  questions  and  answers. 
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they  returned  to  their  play,  which  consisted  in  trying  to  fling 
stones  clear  over  the  chapel  roof. 

IJlrich,  meanwhile,  stood  looking  at  his  companions.  There 
were  tall  and  short,  fair  and  dark,  among  them,  but  not  one 
for  whom  he  was  not  a  match  in  strength;  that  was  the  first 
conclusion  he  drew  from  his  review.  Presently  he  turned  his 
attention  to  their  game.  All  the  stones  that  were  thrown 
came  slipping  down  again  on  the  tiles  of  the  roof;  not  one 
went  over  the  top  of  the  chapel.  The  longer  they  persisted  in 
their  futile  efforts,  the  broader  grew  the  superior  smile  that 
parted  Ulrich's  lips,  and  the  faster  his  heart  beat.  His  eyes 
sought  a  stone  on  the  plot  of  ground,  and  when  he  presently 
discovered  a  flattish  angular  pebble  he  hastily  picked  it  up, 
silently  made  his  way  among  the  row  of  boys,  threw  himself 
back,  and  gathering  all  his  strength  flung  the  stone  in  a  wide 
curve  high  into  the  air.  Forty  eager  eyes  watched  its  flight, 
and  when  it  vanished  behind  the  chapel  roof  a  loud  shout  of 
triumph  rose  from  the  group.  Only  one  overgrown,  black- 
haired  boy  remained  silent,  and  while  the  others  were  inciting 
Ulrich  to  try  another  fling,  hunted  about  for  a  stone  and  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  do  as  the  "  Woodpecker  "  had  done;  and, 
indeed,  he  very  nearly  succeeded. 

Ulrich  then  sent  another  stone  after  the  first,  and  again 
threw  far  enough.  The  dark-haired  Xaver  at  once  seized  an- 
other missile,  and  the  whole  party  were  so  absorbed  in  watch- 
ing what  would  follow  that  they  saw  and  heard  nothing  else, 
till  a  deep  voice  called  out  peremptorily  but  not  angrily: 
"  Have  done  with  stone-throwing,  boys;  the  church  is  not  a 
proper  place  to  play  about.'' 

At  these  words  the  younger  boys  dropped  the  stones  which 
they  had  been  collecting  for  the  rivals,  in  the  utmost  haste,  for 
the  words  had  been  spoken  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
lord  abbot  himself.  In  a  moment  big  and  little  had  all 
gathered  round  him  to  kiss  his  hand  or  his  signet  ring,  and 
the  dignified-looking  priest,  who  could  guide  and  control  the 
flock  committed  to  his  care  with  only  a  look  from  his  dark 
eyes,  submitted  kindly  and  in  silence. 

"  Grave  at  work  and  merry  at  play  "  was  his  motto;  while 
the  Count  of  Frohlingen,  who  had  come  into  the  play-ground 
with  the  abbot,  looked  like  a  man  whose  motto  would  be: 
"  Never  grave,  but  always  meriy.'' 

Since  the  time  when  Ulrich/s  mother  had  run  away  the  count 
had  not  grown  younger,  but  his  eye  still  twinkled  jovially  on 
the  world,  and  the  brilliant  red  which  shone  in  his  handsome 
face,  from  the  top  of  his  full  fair  beard  \v^  to  his  eyes,  plainly 
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told  that  he  was  a  lover  of  wine  no  less  than  of  pretty  women. 
And  how  well  his  satin  cloak  became  him,  and  his  velvet  jer- 
kin, and  the  white  puffs  standing  out  from  the  slashes  of  his 
dark-blue  dress!  How  proudly  the  white  and  yellow  feathers 
waved  over  his  bonnet,  and  how  fine  the  lace  was  on  his  ruff 
and  sleeves!  His  son,  the  living  portrait  of  his  gorgeously 
di-essed  father,  stood  by  his  side,  and  the  count  had  thrown  his 
arm  familiarly  round  his  shoulder,  as  though  he  were  not  his 
child,  but  his  comrade  and  friendo 

"  The  devil  !^^  whispered  the  count  to  the  priest.  "  Did  you 
see  that  boy's  throw?    To  what  family  does  the  lad  belong?'^ 

The  abbot  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  answered,  with  a 
smile : 

"  To  the  smith  at  Richtberg." 

"  Is  he  Adam's  son?''  laughed  the  other.  "  I  spent  an  evil 
hour  once  under  the  father  confessor's  orders  for  his  mother's 
sake.  Yes,  he  has  the  fair  Morette's  eyes  and  hair;  otherwise 
he  is  like  his  father.  "With  your  permission,  my  lord  abbot,  I 
will  call  the  lad  to  speak  to  me. " 

"  Presently,  presently,"  said  the  lord  of  the  convent,  in  a 
tone  of  gentle  decision,  which  allowed  no  contradiction. 
"  First  tell  the  boys  what  we  have  determined  on." 

The  count  bowed  respectfully,  and  drew  his  son  closer  to 
him  as  they  stood  waiting  for  the  boys,  whom  the  abbot  beck- 
oned to  approach.  When  they  stood  in  front  of  him  in  close 
array,  the  count  began: 

"  You  have  already  taken  leave  of  this  ne'er-do-well  of  mine; 
now,  what  would  you  say  if  I  were  to  leave  him  with  you  till 
Christmas?     My  lord  abbot  consents  to  keep  him,  and  you — " 

But  he  had  no  chance  of  finishing  his  speech,  for  the  lads 
rushed  upon  him,  shouting  and  exclaiming:  "  Philip  is  to  stay! 
Count  Lips  is  to  stay!"  A  small  flaxen  head  was  laid  coax- 
ingly  against  its  recovered  protector,  another  boy  kissed  the 
count's  hand,  and  two  elder  lads  seized  Philip  by  the  arm,  and 
strove  to  drag  him  away  from  his  father  and  back  into  their 
own  circle. 

The  abbot  looked  on, -well  pleased  at  their  eagerness,  and 
the  tears  ran  down  the  elder  count's  beard,  for  he  was  a  man 
easily  moved.  When  he  had  recovered  from  his  emotion  he 
said: 

'*  Yes,  you  rascals.  Lips  is  to  stay.     And  my  lord  abbot  has 
given  his  permission  for  you  all  to  come  with  me  to-day  to  the 
hunting-lodge,  and  burii  a  St.  John's  fire,  and  there  shall  be 
no  lack  of  wine  and  cakes,  I  promise  you." 
•    "  Hurrah,  hurrah!  long  live  the  count!"  shouted  the  school- 
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boys,  and  every  one  who  had  a  cap  threw  it  up  in  the  air;  and 
Ulrich  was  carried  away  by  the  others,  and  all  the  bad  names 
which  his  father  had  so  liberally  bestowed  on  yonder  handsome 
and  jolly  count,  ajid  all  the  "  gallows-bird's  "  scorn  of  knights 
and  nobles  were  alike  forgotten. 

The  abbot  and  his  companion  quitted  the  scene,  but  Count 
Lips,  as  soon  as  he  was  sure  that  they  were  unobserved,  called 
out: 

*'  Here  you.  Woodpecker,  you  threw  a  stone  over  the  roof; 
I  saw  it.  Come  here,  fellow.  Over  the  roof?  I  was  the  only 
one  who  could  do  that.  Now,  whichever  of  us  first  cracks  the 
top  window  in  the  tower  is  the  conqueror. '' 

The  smith's  son  was  in  a  dilemma.  He  did  not  like  to  do 
anything  that  was  forbidden,  and  he  was  afraid  of  the  lord 
abbot  and  Father  Benedict;  Irowever,  the  young  count  held 
out  his  closed  hands  and  said:  **  If  you  draw  the  red  pebble 
you  throw  first.-"  He  pointed  to  the  lad's  right  hand,  and  as 
that  held  the  red  stone  he  began  the  contest.  He  threw  it 
and  hit  the  window,  and  the  boys  shouted  as  more  than  one 
round  pane  fell  away  from  the  lead  and  came  crashing  in  a 
thousand  sphnters  on  to  the  chapel  roof,  and  from  thence  fell 
noiselessly  on  the  grass.  Count  Lips  laughed  loudly  with  glee, 
and  was  about  to  imitate  Ulrich,  when  the  wooden  door  was 
flung  open,  and  Brother  Hieronymus,  the  sternest  of  all  the 
Patrefi,  appeared  in  the  play-ground.  The  zealous  monk's 
cheeks  were  scarlet  with  rage,  and  the  threats  he  denounced 
were  terrible,  culminating  in  a  declaration  that  the  bonfire 
should  be  a  forbidden  joy  if  the  criminal  who  had  sacrile- 
giously destroyed  the  window  of  the  tower  did  not  declare  him- 
self, and  he  stood  glaring  at  the  school-boys. 

The  young  count  stepped  forward  and  said,  humbly: 

**  I  did  it,  father — quite  by  accident — forgive  me." 

"  You?"  said  the  monk,  and  his  voice  was  gentler  and  softer 
as  he  went  on:  "Folly,  presumption!  there  is  no  end  to  it! 
When  will  you  learn  to  think.  Count  Philip?  Well,  as  you 
did  it  unintentionally,  for  this  once  it  may  pass."  And  the 
monk  left  the  ground. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  shut  behind  him  than  Ulrich  went 
up  to  his  magnanimous  comrade  and  said,  in  so  low  a  tone 
that  only  he  could  hear  it,  but  still  with  gratitude  that  came 
from  his  heart:  "  I  will  repay  you  for  this  one  day." 

"  Nonsense,"  laughed  the  young  nobleman,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  craftsman's  son.  "  If  the  glass  did  not 
make  such  a  clatter  I  would  throw  at  once  iu  my  turn.  But 
to-morrow  will  bring  us  another  day," 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  autumn  had  come;  yellow  leaves  fluttered  across  the 
school-gardeu,  starlings  collected  on  the  chapel  roof,  preparing 
for  flight,  and  Ulrich  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to 
go  with  them — whither  he  cared  not.  He  could  not  feel  at 
home  in  the  convent  and  among  his  companions.  Out  at 
Richtberg  he  had  always  been  the  first,  and  here  he  rarely  was; 
most  rarely  of  all  in  school,  for  his  father  had  never  allowed 
the  Jew  to  teach  him  Latin,  and  so  he  was  lowest  of  all. 

Often,  when  all  the  rest  were  asleep,  would  the  poor  fellow 
sit,  under  the  lamp,  which  was  always  burning  in  the  entrance 
hall,  trying  to  learn;  but  it  was  of  no  use — he  could  never 
catch  the  others  up,  and  the  uncomfortable  feeling  of  lagging 
behind  in  spite  of  his  most  honest  endeavor  spoiled  his  life 
there  and  made  him  irritable.  His  companions  did  not  spare 
him,  and  when  they  insisted  on  calling  him  the  "  stable-boy, '' 
because  he  was  often  required  to  help  Father  Benedictus  to 
break  in  refractory  horses,  he  flew  into  rages  and  put  forth 
his  superior  strength. 

His  worst  foe  was  the  black-haired  Xaver,  who  had  first  given 
him  the  nickname.  This  boy's  father  was  justice,  or  magis- 
trate, in  the  little  town,  and  at,  Michaelmas  he  was  allowed  to 
take  his  son  home  for  a  holiday.  "When  the  lad  returned  he 
had  a  number  of  tales  to  tell  of  Ulrich's  parents  which  he  had 
picked  up  from  hearsay  and  only  half  understood.  Now,  he 
would  drop  hints  which  brought  the  blood  to  UI rich's  cheeks, 
but  which  he  diligently  avoided  hearing,  since  he  dared  not 
contradict  them;  for,  after  all,  they  might  be  true.  He  knew 
very  well  who  it  was  that  brought  them  to  the  other  boys,  and 
he  returned  Xaver's  malicious  dislike  with  frank  hostility. 

Count  Lips  never  troubled  himself  about  it  at  all.  He  was 
ever  and  always  Ulrich's  faithful  comrade,  and  was  glad 
enough  to  be  taken  by  him  among  the  horses.  His  eager  nat- 
ure would  meet  the  handicraftsman's  son  half-way  when  he  told 
him  of  Ruth's  fanciful  visions,  and  he  would  often  walk  apart 
from  the  rest  with  Ulrich  when  they  were  out  in  the  play- 
ground; but  this  very  circumstance  set  some  of  the  others, 
who  had  formerly  been  the  young  noble's  intimates,  against 
the  new-comer. 

Xaver,  the  son  of  a  townsman,  had  never  been  a  favorite 
with  the  young  count,  and  he  contrived  to  set  several  of  the 
boys  against  their  former  hero,  because  he  fancied  himself 'their 
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superior — and  yet  more  against  Ulrich,  who  was  half  a 
servant,  and  who  dared  to  cope  with  them  and  to  overpower 
them. 

The  Patres  who  had  charge  of  the  school  soon  observed  in 
what  ill-favor  the  new-comer  stood  with  his  companions,  and 
they  themselves  found  ample  cause  for  shaking  their  heads 
dubiously  over  the  boy.  Benedictus  had  not  been  able  to  sup- 
press the  fact  of  the  Jew  having  been  Ulrich 's  teacher  at 
Eichtberg,  and  all  that  his  master  had  implanted  in  the  boy 
seemed  to  bear  strange  and  evil  fruit. 

Father  Hieronymus,  who  instructed  the  scholars  in  religion, 
was  almost  beside  himself  whenever  he  spoke  of  the  fatal  doc- 
trines which  lurked  in  the  new  boy's  brain.  When,  not  long 
after  Ulrich's  admissiwi,  he  was  discoursing  to  them  of  the 
redemption  through  Christ,  and  asked  the  boy:  "  From  what, 
then,  is  the  world  +,o  be  saved  through  the  Saviour's  suffer- 
ings.^" Ulrich  promptly  replied:  "From  the  tyranny  of  the 
noble  and  rich.'^ 

Hieronymus  had  been  teaching  them  about  the  holy  sacra- 
ments, and  put  the  question:  "  By  what  means  may  the  Chris- 
tian surely  attain  grace  if  he  does  not  otherwise  shut  the  gate 
on  himself  by  committing  deadly  sin.^"'  and  Urlich's  answer 
was:  "  By  never  doing  anything  to  others  that  would  hurt  and 
offend  ourselves. " 

Dozens  of  such  strange  sayings  were  constantly  on  the  boy's 
lips,  some  borrowed  from  the  "gallows-bird,"  others  a 
reminiscence  of  the  doctor:  but  when  he  was  questioned  as  to 
where  he  had  learned  such  things,  he  always  quoted  Costa,  for 
the  Patres  must  never  know  of  his  intimacy  with  the  poach- 
ing forester.  And  for  many  a  saying  which  he  had  always  be- 
lieved to  be  true  and  pleasing  to  God  he  suffered  sharp  reproof 
and  hard  penance;  the'  hapless,  tortured,  young  spirit  often 
knew  not  where  to  turn  in  its  misery.  To  a  loving  God  and 
the  Saviour  he  had  blasphemed  he  dared  not  look,  for  he  trem- 
bled before  them;  but  when  he  was  at  his  wits^  end  with  heart- 
ache, and  dejection,  and  aching  longing,  he  would  crave  help 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  image  of  the  unhappy  woman  of  whom  no  one  had  ever 
spoken  a  kind  word  to  liim,  who  had  abandoned  him,  and 
whose  faithlessness  had  given  the  other  boys  a  right  to  laugh 
him  to  scorn,  floated  before  his  eyes  when  he  gazed  at  the  pure 
and  sacred  Virgin  in  the  chapel,  which  Father  Lucas  brought 
from  Italy. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  the  complaints  of  the  lad  that  were 
carried  to  the  abbot,  he  considered  him  as  a  misled  but  good 
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and  promising  boy,  and  he  was  supported  in  the  opinion  by 
the  music-teacher  and  by  the  painter  Lucas,  whose  best  pupil 
was  Uhich;  but  they,  too,  were  furious  against  the  Jew  who 
had  led  so  gifted  a  youth  into  the  road  to  perdition,  and  con- 
stantly urged  the  abbot,  who  was  anythiug  rather  than  a 
zealot,  to  bring  Costa  to  trial  for  his  crimes.  In  November 
the  town  justice  was  appealed  to,  and  informed  of  the  heretical 
teaching  by  which  the  Hebrew  had  imperiled  the  soul  of  a 
ChristiaQ  child. 

The  wise  abbot  was  above  all  things  anxious,  in  these  times 
of  revolt  against  the  power  of  the  Church,  to  avoid  everything 
that  might  attract  attention,  but  the  justice  claimed  a  right 
on  his  own  part  to  proceed  against  the  doctor.  Of  course,  as 
he  admitted,  sufficient  evidence  must  first  be  found  against 
the  accused.  Father  Hieronymus  must  take  notes  of  the 
blasphemous  sayings  he  heard  from  the  boy's  lips,  and  during 
Advent  the  smith  and  his  son  must  be  cross-examined.  The 
abbot,  who  liked  nothing  so  well  as  to  be  left  in  j^eace  to  study 
his  humanities,  was  only  too  glad  to  resign  the  matter  into  the 
hands  of  the  secular  authorities,  and  enjoined  Father  Hierony- 
mus to  be  vigilant. 

On  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent  the  magistrate  came  again 
to  the  convent.  His  horse  had  dragged  the  sleigh  up  through 
the  snow  in  the  sunken  road  with  great  toil,  and  he  was  led  half 
frozen  into  the  refectory  where  he  asked  to  see  his  son.  Xaver 
was  lying  down  in  the  cold  dormitory  with  one  eye  bandaged, 
and  when  his  father  questioned  him,  he  learned  that  Ulrich 
had  done  the  damage.  The  boy's  bitter  complaints  were  not 
needed  to  stir  up  the  magistrate's  wrath,  nor  was  he  by  any 
means  satisfied  when  he  was  told  that  the  malefactor  was  to  be 
excluded  for  several  weeks  from  the  sports  of  the  other  boys, 
and  kept  on  short  commons.  In  great  indignation  he  went  to 
seek  the  abbot. 

On  the  previous  day,  Saturday,  Ulrich  had  come  out  to  the 
snow-covered  play-ground  without  the  young  count,  who  was 
kept  in  for  some  misdemeanor,  and  had  been  attacked  by 
Xaver  and  a  dozen  others,  who  had  flung  him  into  a  snow  heap 
and  half  smothered  him.  The  conspirators  had  stuffed  lumps 
of  ice  and  snow  into  his  clothes,  next  to  his  warm  skin,  had 
dragged  off  his  shoes  and  filled  them  with  snow,  while  Xaver 
had  jumped  on  his  back  and  forced  his  face  down  into  the  snow 
heap  till  he  had  completely  lost  his  breath  and  really  thought 
each  instant  was  his  last.  However,  putting  forth  all  his  re- 
maining strength,  he  had  succeeded  in  flinging  off  his  tormentor 
and  pinning  him  down.     All  the  others  ran  away,  leaving  him 
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at  liberty  to  wreak  his  fury  to  his  heart's  content  on  the  jus- 
tice's son,  first  with  his  fists  and  then  with  his  heavy  shoe 
which  Jay  close  at  hand.  Meanwhile  snowballs  were  showered 
upon  him  from  all  sides,  pelting  his  head  and  back,  and  this 
had  increased  his  fury;  as  soon  as  Xaver  had  ceased  to  struggle 
under  him,  he  sprung  up,  and,  shaking  his  fists,  he  shrieked 
at  the  top  of  his  voice:  "Wait  a  bit — ohly  wait  a  bit,  you 
mean  villains!  The  doctor,  down  at  Richtberg — he  knows  a 
Word:  and  he  can  turn  you  all  into  rats  and  toads,  you  nasty 
reptiles/' 

Xaver  had  not  forgotten  these  words,  and  now  repeated 
them  to  his  father  with  many  embellishments  and  fictitious  ad- 
ditions. 

The  abbot  took  the  justice's  indictment  very  coolly;  the 
irate  parent  was  not  in  his  eyes  a  credible  witness.  Still  the 
matter  seemed  to  him  important  enough  to  make  him  send  for 
Ulrich,  though  dinner  had  already  begun,  and  to  cross-ex- 
amine him  at  once.  The  Jew,  it  appeared,  had  really  spoken 
to  his  daughter  of  a  magical  word,  and  the  boy  had  threat- 
ened his  comrades  with  it.  The  inquisition  might  be  set  on 
foot  at  once. 

Ulrich  was  led  back  to  his  cell  of  durance,  where  his  thin 
gruel  and  bread  were  waiting  for  him,  but  he  could  not  touch 
either.  Eating  and  drinking  were  loathsome  to  him,  nor 
could  he  sit  still  even  to  work. 

He  now  heard  the  little  bell  calling  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
convent  together  at  this  unusual  hour,  and  just  before  vespers 
the  jingle  of  sleigh-bells  attracted  him  to  the  window.  The 
abbot  and  Father  Hieronymous  were  talking  in  low  tones  to 
the  justice,  who  was  just  getting  into  his  sleigh.  They  were 
talking  of  him  and  of  the  doctor,  and  the  bell  had  called  up  the 
scholars  to  bear  witness  against  him.  No  one  had  told  him  so, 
but  he  knew  it,  and  he  was  seized  with  such  anguish  for  fear 
on  the  doctor's  account  that  the  sweat  stood  on  his  brow.  He 
remembered  distinctly  how  he  had  mixed  up  the  forester's 
blasphemous  language  with  his  master's  teaching,  and  had 
attributed  that,  too,  to  Ruth's  father.  He  was  a  traitor,  a 
liar,  a  miserable  wretch! 

He  longed  to  go  to  the  abbot  and  confess  it  all  to  him,  but 
he  did  not  dare,  and  the  hours  dragged  on  till  evening  mass. 
In  chapel  he  tried  to  pray — not  for  himself  but  for  the  doctor; 
but  he  could  not  command  his  mind  to  devotion,  for  he  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  justice,  and  as  he  knelt  with  his 
hands  tightly  pressed  over  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  Jew  in  chains 
and  bonds,  and  himself  being  tried  by  the  town  council. 
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At  last  mass  was  ended,  and  he  stood  up;  close  before  him 
hung  the  great  crucifix,  and  the  Saviour  on  the  cross — who 
usually  looked  down  so  meekly  suffering,  with  His  head  droop- 
ing on  one  side — seemed  to^  him  to  gaze  at  him  to-day  with 
wrathful  accusation. 

In  the  dormitory  his  comrades  avoided  him  as  if  he  were 
plague-stricken,  but  he  scarcely  observed  it.  The  moonlight 
and  the  white  gleam  of  the  snow  shone  brightly  in  at  the  win- 
dow, but  he  longed  for  darkness  and  hid  his  face  in  his  pillow. 

The  town  clock  struck  ten. 

He  sat  up  and  listened  to  the  deep  breathing  of  the  sleepers 
on  each  side  of  him  and  the  gnawing  of  the  mice  under  the 
beds.  His  heart  beat  faster  and  faster,  but  suddenly  he  felt 
as  if  it  had  stood  still,  for  a  low  voice  spoke  his  name. 

"  Ulrich!"  he  heard  once  more,  and  the  young  count,  who 
slept  next  to  him,  sat  up  and  leaned  over  to  him.  Ulrich  had 
told  him  all  about  the  Word,  and  had  often  given  himself  up 
with  him — as  formerly  with  Euth — to  wishing.  Philip  whis- 
pered : 

"  The  doctor  is  in  mortal  peril.  The  abbot  and  the  justice 
cross-questioned  us  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
What  I  knew  about  the  Word  I  took  care  to  keep  to  myself, 
for  I  am  sorry  for  the  Jew,  but  Xaver,  that  spiteful  rascal, 
made  it  appear  that  you  knew  the  charm,  and  he  came  to  me 
beforehand  and  told  me  that  his  father  would  have  the  Jew 
seized  to-morrow  morning  and  put  to  the  torture.  "Whether 
they  then  will  hang  him  or  burn  him  is  the  question.  He  will 
die  for  it  for  certain,  his  father  says;  and  the  blackamoor  was 
quite  delighted.''^ 

"  Silentitmi  turhafores  !'^  muttered  the  sleepy  voice  of  the 
father  on  watch,  and  the  two  boys  hastily  shrunk  back  into 
their  feather-beds  and  stirred  no  more. 

The  young  count  was  soon  asleep  again,  but  Ulrich  buried 
his  face  even  deeper  in  the  pillow,  and  his  fancy  pictured  the 
gentle,  thoughtful  face  of  the  friend  from  whom  he  had  ex- 
perienced so  much  kindness,  and  it  looked  at  him  reproach- 
fully; then  the  image  of  the  mute  wife  rose  before  his  inward 
eye,  ^nd  he  fancied  he  could  feel  her  gentle  hand  stroking  his 
cheek  as  it  used  once  to  do;  and  Ruth  too — he  could  see  her; 
but  not  in  the  yellow  silk  ftock ! — in  a -threadbare  ragged  dress, 
hiding  her  face  in  her  mother^s  lap. 

He  groaned  aloud.  The  clock  struck  eleven.  He  sat  up 
again,  listening,  and  when  he  was  sure  that  nothing  was  stir- 
ring he  slipped  on  his  clothes,  took  his  shoes  in  his  hand,  and 
tried  to  open  the  window  above  the  head  of  his  bed.     During 
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the  day  it  had  stood  open,  but  the  frost  had  now  sealed  it  hard 
and  fast  to  the  frame.  He  set  his  foot  against  the  wall,  and 
pulled  with  all  his  might,  but  it  resisted  every  effort — at  last  it 
suddenly  gave  way  and  flew  open.  There  was  a  slight  crash, 
crack,  and  rattle;  but  the  monk  in  charge  did  not  wake,  but 
only  muttered  something  in  his  sleep.  For  a  minute  or  two 
the  boy  stood  motionless,  holding  his  breath,  then  he  vaulted 
on  to  the  sill  and  looked  out.  The  dormitory  was  in  the 
second  story  and  above  the  wall,  but  a  slope  of  snow  was 
heaped  up  against  the  wall  below,  and  that  gave  him  courage. 
He  hastily  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  murmured  softly: 
"  Mary,  pray  for  me,^"*  and  then,  shutting  his  eyes,  took  the 
leap. 

There  was  a  rushing  and  singing  in  his  ears;  a  distorted 
vision  of  his  mother  mixed  up  with  the  Jew  flashed  vaguely 
across  his  brain,  and  then  he  had  plunged  into  an  icy  sea,  and 
felt  as  if  body  and  soul  were  stunned  and  frozen.  This  sensa- 
tion lasted  but  a  few  minutes  however;  then  he  struggled  out 
of  the  snow-drift,  put  on  his  shoes  and  flew  out  into  the  night 
and  down  the  hill,  as  if  he  were  pursued  by  a  pack  of  wolves — 
along  the  sunken  road,  over  the  ridge,  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
past  the  town,  and  at  last  reached  Kichtberg. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

The  justice^s  horses,  on  quitting  the  convent,  had  not  been 
swifter  to  reach  the  town  gate  than  Ulrich. 

No  sooner  had  the  smith  recognized  his  son^s  voice,  after 
being  roused  from  sleep  by  his  knocking,  than  he  understood 
what  was  in  the  wind,  and  listened  in  silence  to  his  confession, 
while  he  hastily  but  cautiously  dug  up  his  buried  treasure, 
filled  a  bag  with  a  few  necessaries,  stuck  his  handiest-sized 
hammer  into  his  belt,  and  threw  water  over  the  glowing  ashes 
of  his  forge.  Then  he  locked  the  door  and  sent  Ulrich  to 
Marx,  the  forester,  with  whom  he  had  already  agreed  upon  a 
plan  of  action;  for  Kaspar  the  sorcerer,  who,  through  his 
daughters,  always  got  more  news  than  any  one  else,  had  been 
to  see  him  yesterday  to  warn  him  that  some  plot  was  on  foot 
against  the  Jew.  • 

Adam  found  Costa  up  and  at  work.  He  was  quite  prepared 
for  the  danger  that  threatened  him  and  ready  for  flight.  Not 
a  word  of  complaint,  not  an  impatient  gesture  betrayed  the 
persecuted  man's  anguish  of  mind,  and  the  smith's  heart 
ached  for  him  as  he  heard  him  rousing  his  wife  and  child  from 
their  sleep;  the  dumb  woman's  sorrowful  sighing  and  Kuth's 
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loud  -weeping  and  eager  questions  were  soon  drowned  in  the 
nois}^  lamentations  of  old  Rachel,  who  rushed  into  the  sitting- 
room  muffled  up  in  more  shawls  than  ever,  and  while  she 
never  ceased  to  rail  and  bewail  herself  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
she  snatched  up  everything  that  came  under  her  hand.  She 
dragged  a  large  chest  at  her  heels,  into  which  she  flung  candle- 
sticks, jugs  and  even  the  chess-board,  and  Ruth's  old  doll  with 
a  broken  head. 

By  three  hours  after  midnight  the  doctor  was  ready  to  start. 
Before  the  door  stood  the  char(!oal-burner's  sleigh  with  his 
pony.  This  was  a  queer  little  beast,  no  bigger  than  a  calf,  as 
lean  as  a  goat,  and  with  a  coat  that  was  woolly  in  patches  and 
in  others  as  bare  as  a  shaved  poodle.  The  smith  helped  the 
dumb  womau  into  the  sledge,  the  doctor  set  Ruth  on  her  knee 
— Ulrich  promising  to  answer  the  cliild's  many  questions  pres- 
ently. The  old  woman  would  not  part  from  the  chest,  and 
was  not  got  into  the  sleigh  without  great  difficulty. 

"  You  know — Over  the  hills  to  the  Rhine  valley — never 
mind  where, '^  Costa  whispered  to  the  poacher. 

Marx  started  his  horse  as  he  said — not  to  the  Israelite  who 
had  addressed  him,  but  to  the  smith,  who  he  thought  would 
understand  liim  better  than  the  Jewish  bookworm — "  What, 
straight  up  the  gully!  That  will  never  do — the  count's  hounds 
will  smell  us  out  if  they  are  turned  out  to  follow  us.  We 
must  go  down  to  the  high-road  and  turn  off  by  Lautenhof. 
To-morrow  is  market-day,  and  the  folks  will  be  coming  out 
early  from  the  villages  and  tread  down  the  snow  so  that  the 
dogs  will  lose  the  scent.     If  only  it  might  snow  again!'' 

The  doctor  now  held  out  his  hand  to  the  smith,  saying: 

**  Till  we  meet  again,  my  friend."  : 

**  We  are  going  with  you,  if  you  have  no  objection." 

"  Consider,"  began  the  Jew,  in  a  warning  tone;  but  the 
smith  interrupted  him: 

"  I  have  considered  everything;  what  is  done  can  not  be 
undone.  Boy,  take  the  doctor's  bag."  And  no  more  was 
said  for  a  long  time. 

The  night  was  clear  and  cold.  The  party  trod  noiselessly 
on  the  soft  snow,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  creaking  of 
the  axles,  and  now  and  again  a  moan  from  the  dumb  wife,  or 
a  louder  word  in  the  old  woman's  continued  muttering.  Ruth 
had  fallen  asleep  in  her  mother's  lap  and  was  breathing 
heavily. 

At  Lautenhof  a  narrow  path  led  up  the  hill-side  into  the 
heart  of  the  forest.  As  it  grew  steeper  the  men  helped  the 
little  horse,  for  the  snow  lay  knee-deep  and  the  poor  beast 
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coughed  and  tossed  his  thickset  head  as  if  he  wanted  to  butt. 
Once  when  he  had  a  really  bad  fit  Marx  pointed  to  a  green 
blanket  that  was  round  the  poor  jade's  neck,  and  whispered  to 
the  smith:  "  Twenty  years  old — and  it  has  got  the  glanders, 
too. '' 

The  beast  nodded  slowly  and  sadly,  as  much  as  to  say: 
"  Life  is  hard,  but  this  will  be  my  last  journey,  I  trow." 

The  snow-laden  branches  of  the  pine-trees  hung  wearily 
across  the  path,  and  between  the  trunks  the  wide  coverlet  of 
snow  spread  monotonously  white;  the  tops  of  the  black  rocks 
wore  smooth  white  caps  of  shining  snow,  the  brook  was  frozen 
to  its  banks,  and  it  was  only  down  the  middle  that  a  thread  of 
water  sparkled  frostily  as  it  trickled  to  the  valley  between 
crystal  sheets  and  long  icicles.  So  long  as  the  moon  shone, 
dancing  lights  gleamed  and  glittered  on  the  snow  and  ice,  but 
afterward  the  wanderers  had  no  light  but  the  uniform  reflec- 
tion from  the  shroud  of  snow. 

"I  wish  it  would  snow,"  said  the  charcoal-burner  once 
more. 

The  higher  they  went  the  deeper  the  snow  lay  and  the 
more  difficult  it  became  to  mount  and  to  wade  through  it. 
Several  times  the  smith  had  to  cry  halt,  in  a  low  voice,  for  the 
doctor's  sake,  and  then  Costa  would  go  up  to  the  sleigh  and 
ask:  "  How  are  you  now.'*''  or  say:  "  We  have  come  a  good 
way  already?" 

Whenever  a  fox  barked  in  the  distance,  or  a  wolf  raised  a 
howl,  or  an  owl  flew  through  the  trees,  shaking  the  snow 
from  the  boughs  with  his  wings,  the  old  woman  screamed 
aloud,  and  even  the  other  started;  Marx  alone  went  on  calm 
and  unmoved  at  his  horse's  head,  for  he  knew  well  all  the 
voices  of  the  forest. 

It  grew  colder  toward  morning;  Euth  woke  up  and  began 
to  cry,  and  her  father  asked,  breathlessly:  ''  When  shall  we 
stop  to  rest?" 

^Beyond  that  hill,  ten  arrow-shots  further,"  replied  the 
charcoal-burner. " 

*'  Courage,"  whispered  the  smith.  "  Sit  on  the  sleigh,  doc- 
tor; we  will  push." 

But  Costa  pointed  to  the  panting  horse,  shook  his  head,  and 
dragged  himself  onward. 

The  forester  must  have  shot  his  arrow  from  a  powerful 
bow,  for  they  toiled  on,  one  quarter  of  a  mile  after  another, 
and  still  they  had  not  surmounted  the  summit.  At  the  same 
time  it  got  gradually  lighter,  and  the  charcoal-burner  con- 
stantly turned  his  head,  looking  sometimes  upward  and  some- 
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times  to  the  side,  evidently  disquieted.  The  sky  was  cloudy, 
the  dawn  above  them  gray  and  dim  with  pale  floating  mists. 
The  snow  was  still  dazzling,  but  it  did  not  sparkle  and  ghtter 
— it  lay  in  dead  whiteness  like  chalk  over  everything  far  and 
near. 

Ulrich  walked  by  the  sleigh  and  pushed.  "When  Euth 
heard  him  groan  she  stroked  his  hand  as  it  lay  upon  the  box, 
and  that  did  him  good,  and  he  smiled  up  at  her. 

"When  they  paused  once  more — this  time  on  the  ridge  of  the 
hill — Ulrich  observed  that  Marx  was  sniffing  the  air  like  a 
blood-hound,  and  said : 

"  What  is  it,  Marx?''  The  charcoal-burner  grinned  as  he 
replied : 

"  It  is  going  to  snow;  I  can  smell  it.'' 

Their  journey  was  now  downhill,  and  after  walking  some 
little  distance  Marx  said:  "We  shall  find  shelter  down  there 
at  Jorg's  place — and  a  warm  fire,  you  women." 

These  were  comforting  words,  and  they  came  only  just  in 
time,  for  large  flakes  filled  the  air  and  a  light  breeze  blew 
them  in  the  travelers'  faces. 

"  There!"  exclaimed  Ulrich,  pointing  to  the  snow-covered 
roof  of  a  wooden  hut  which  stood  just  below  them  in  a  clear- 
ing in  the  skirts  of  the  forest.  Every  face  brightened;  Marx 
only  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  muttering: 

"  No  smoke,  no  dogs  barking!  the  place  is  empty;  Jorg  is 
gone.  It  was  "Whitsuntide — how  many  years  ago?  His  boys 
are  gone  for  raftsmen,  and  he  did  not  care  to  stop  here." 

Any  calculation  of  time  was  quite  out  of  the  charcoal- 
burner's  hue,  and  the  empty  hut,  the  open  and  ruined  win- 
dows in  the  rotting  log  walls,  the  gaps  in  the  roof  through 
which  heaps  of  snow  had  drifted  into  the  single  room  of  the 
deserted  hcTuse,  all  plainly  showed  that  it  was  many  a  winter 
since  any  human  being  had  sought  slielter  in  it.  Old  Eachel 
set  up  a  fresh  wail  of  despair  as  she  looked  into  this  hovel  by 
way  of  a  refuge;  but  when  the  men  had  shoveled  away  the 
snow  as  well  as  they  could,  and  laid  some  fir  logs  across  the 
holes  in  the  roof;  when  Adam  had  lighted  a  fire  and  laid  the 
sacks  and  coverings  of  the  sleigh  in  a  dry  spot  for  the  women 
to  sit  on,  their  spirits  found  a  little  fresh  courage,  and  Eachel 
crawled  without  being  bidden  up  to  the  hearth  and  set  a  pot 
filled  with  snow  to  get  hot  over  the  flames.  "  Old  Nickel," 
said  Marx,  "  must  have  two  hours  to  take  breath;"  then  they 
could  go  on  again  and  be  at  the  miller's  in  the  valley  before 
nightfall.  There  they  would  find  kind  folks,  for  "little 
John  "  had  served  with  him  among  the  rebels. 
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The  snow-water  presently  boiled,  the  doctor  and  his  wife 
were  resting  while  ITlrich  and  Ruth  held  the  wood  which  the 
smith  had  split  over  the  fire  to  dry  it,  when  they  heard  outside 
the  hut  a  heart-rending  cry  of  grief.  Costa  hastily  rose,  the 
children  followed  him,  and  the  old  woman  drew  her  outermost 
wraps  close  over  her  face  and  began  to  whimper.  By  the 
sleigh  Nickel  the  pony  lay  in  the  snow,  his  sharp-boned  legs 
stretched  straight  out.  Near  him  squatted  Marx,  holding  the 
horse ^s  heavy  head  on  his  knees  and  blowing  into  his  nostrils 
with  his  one-sided  mouth.  The  beast  showed  his  yellow  teeth, 
put  out  his  dull  bluish  tongue  as  if  to  lick  him,  and  then  the 
weary  head  fell,  the  dying  brute's  eyes  seemed  starting  out  of 
his  head,  his  legs  stiffened,  and  this  time  Nickel  was  really 
dead,  and  the  forked  shafts  of  the  sleigh  stuck  up  empty  into 
the  air  like  the  gaping  beak  of  a  hungry  and  abandoned  nest- 
ling. 

Now  they  could  get  no  further;  and  the  women  were  sitting 
in  the  smoky  hovel  scorching  by  the  fire  or  shivering  when  the 
draught  swept  round  them,  and  Ruth  cried  with  pity  for  the 
poor  horse,  while  Marx  sat  crushed  with  despair  over  the  fast- 
freezing  body  of  his  old  friend,  thinking  of  nothing,  and  least 
of  all  of  the  snow  which  was  making  him  whiter  than  the 
miller  with  whom  he  had  hoped  to  find  rest  that  evening. 
The  doctor  looked  in  speechless  despair  on  his  wife,  who  had 
quietly  resigned  herself,  and  was  praying  fervently  with  her 
hands  folded;  the  smith  clasped  his  brow  with  his  hand  and 
thought  and  thought,  but  in  vain,  of  something  to  be  done, 
till  his  head  ached,  while  in  the  distance  they  heard  the  howl- 
ing of  a  hungry  wolf,  and  a  couple  of  black  ravens  settled  on 
a  bough  over  the  dead  horse,  peering  down  greedily  at  the 
carcass  in  the  snow. 

The  abbot,  meanwhile,  was  sitting  in  his  warm  and  com- 
fortable study,  which  was  full  of- a  faint  and  pleasant  perfume, 
and  looking  now  at  the  burning  logs  in  the  marble  chimney- 
place,  and  then  at  the  justice,  who  had  brought  him  strange 
news.  His  white  woolen  morning-robe  clung  softly  round  the 
prelate's  well-shaped  figure.  By  his  side  lay  for  comparison, 
two  manuscripts  of  his  favorite  book,  "  The  Idyls  of  Theo- 
critus,'" which  he  was  translating  into  Latin  verse,  as  the  duties 
of  his  office  gave  him  leisure,  partly  for  his  pleasure,  and  also 
in  the  hope  of  superseding  the  version  already  made  by  Eoban 
Hesse. 

By  the  fire-place  stood  the  justice.  He  was  a  square-built 
man  of  middle  height,  with  a  large  head  and  coarse  shrewd 
features,  as  clumsy  as  if  they  had  been  carved  in  wood.     He 
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was  one  of  the  most  experienced  lawyers  in  the  country,  and 
his  speech  flowed  as  smoothly  and  as  well  set  from  his  thick 
lips  as  if  the  ideas  in  his  brain  came  into  existence  all  ready 
dressed,  booted  and  spurred.  In  the  furthest  corner  of  the 
room  was  his  clerk,  a  little  man  with  a  head  like  the  sun,  and 
a  pair  of  legs,  each  of  which  bent  in  a  crescent,  like  the  waxing 
or  waning  moon;  he  stood  awaiting  a  sign  from  his  master,  for 
he  carried  two  bursting  portfolios  full  of  important  papers 
under  his  short  arms. 

'^  Then  he  is  from  Portugal,  it  would  seem,  and  went  under 
an  assumed  name.''  It  was  thus  that  the  abbot  summed  up 
all  he  had  heard. 

"  Lopez  is  his  name,  and  not  Costa,''  replied  the  lawyer, 
*'  as  these  papers  prove.  The  portfolio,  boy.  The  diploma  is 
in  the  brown  one."  And  he  handed  a  parchment  to  the 
justice.     When  the  priest  had  read  it  he  said,  decidedly: 

"  The  Jew  is  something  more  than  we  thought  him.  They 
do  not  throw  such  praise  broadcast  in  Coimbra.  Have  you 
the  doctor's  books  in  safe  keeping.  Master  Conrad?  I  will  see 
them  to-morrow." 

"  They  are  at  your  service.     These  papers — " 

"  That  will  do,  that  will  do. " 

"  Even  without  them  the  gravamina  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient," said  the  justice.  "  The  town  clerk — no  student,  to  be 
sure,  but  yet,  as  you  know  full  well,  a  man  of  wide  experience — 
shares  my  opinion."  Then  he  added,  in  impressive  tones: 
"  None  but  those  who  fear  the  law  change  their  names;  none 
but  those  whose  consciences  accuse  them  flee  from  the  judge." 

A  faint  smile,  not  altogether  free  from  bitterness,  played  on 
the  abbot's  lips,  for  he  thought  of  the  cruel  examination  and 
the  instruments  of  torture  at  the  town  hall,  and  no  longer 
thought  of  the  doctor  as  a  Jew,  but  as  a  fellow-student  of  the 
humanities  like  himself.  His  eye  fell  again  on  the  doctor's 
diploma;  stretching  himself  out  on  his  easy-chair  he  looked 
pensively  at  the  floor.  Then,  lightly  tapping  his  high  forehead 
with  his  forefinger,  as  if  a  sudden  inspiration  had  come  to  him, 
he  abruptly  interrupted  the  indefatigable  speaker: 

"  Father  Anselm  came  here  from  Oporto  five  years  ago,  and 
knew  every  one  there  who  understood  Greek.  Go,  fetch  him, 
boy;  I  want  the  librarian  here." 

Father  Anselm  presently  appeared. 

The  news  of  Ulrich 's  disappearance  and  of  the  Jew's  flight 
had  soon  spread  through  the  convent.  One  told  another  of  it 
in  chapel,  in  school,  in  the  stable  and  the  kitchen;  Father 
Anselm 's  were  the  only  ears  it  had  failed  to  reach,  although 
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he  had  been  up  and  busy  in  the  book-room  before  dayhght, 
and  there,  too,  the  vexatious  incident  had  been  fully  dis- 
cussed. It  could  be  seen  in  the  face  of  the  monk,  who  was  a 
man  past  middle  age,  that  he  troubled  himself  little  about 
what  went  on  in  the  world  outside  his  own  interest  in  manu- 
scripts and  printed  books.  His  long  narrow  head  was  sup- 
ported on  a  lean  throat  that  was  never  held  straight,  but  grew 
forward  from  his  shoulders  like  a  branch  from  a  tree.  His 
face  was  ashy  and  deeply  wrinkled,  like  pumice-stone,  but  a 
pair  of  large  keen  eyes  gare  expression  and  charm  to  his  faded 
countenance.  He  listened  at  first  with  indifference  to  the 
abbot^s  story,  but  as  soon  as  the  Jew's  name  was  rnentioneed, 
and  he  had  glanced  rapidly  at  the  diploma,  as  if  he  had  the 
gift  of  mastering  the  contents  of  the  ten  lines  in  one  compre- 
hensive flash,  he  exclaimed,  eagerly: 

"  What,  Lopez — Doctor  Lopez  was  here — and  we  never 
knew  it,  and  never  took  counsel  with  him?  Where  is  he? 
What  are  you  thinking  of  doing  to  him?*' 

When  he  heard  that  the  Jew  had  fled  and  the  abbot  begged 
him  to  tell  them  all  that  he  knew  about  him  he  collected  his 
thoughts  a  little. 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,''  he  began,  sadly.  "  The  man 
has  committed  a  great  crime.  He  is  a  desperate  sinner  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord.     You  know  of  his  crime?" 

*'  We  know  all,  everything,"  the  justice  eagerly  interrupted, 
with  a  glance  of  much  meaning  at  the  abbot.  And  then  he 
added,  with  well-feigned  regret,  as  though  he  deeply  pitied  the 
sinner:  "  Kow  could  so  learned  a  man  ever  fall  into  such 
sin?"- 

The  cunning  of  the  secular  judge  revolted  the  abbot;  how- 
ever, Anselm's  words  could  not  now  be  unsaid,  and,  as  he 
wished  to  hear  more  of  the  doctor's  life  and  history,  he  begged 
the  good  father  to  tell  him  all  he  knew.  The  librarian  spoke 
in  his  short  dry  way,  and  yet  with  a  warmth  which  the  abbot 
had  not  known  him  to  possess,  of  the  doctor's  vast  learning 
and  the  subtlety  of  his  mind.  He  said  that  his  father  had  in- 
deed been  a  Jew,  but  an  illustrious  man  in  his  way,  and  in- 
timately connected  with  many  a  noble  house;  for,  till  the 
time  of  King  Emmanuel,  who  persecuted  the  Jews,  they  had 
been  held  in  great  respect  in  Portugal.  Indeed,  when  the 
persecutions  began,  it  had  been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
distinguish  Jew  from  Christian.  When  they  were  all  banished 
even,  a  few  privileged  Hebrews  were  allowed  to  remain,  and 
among  these  was  the  noble  Rodrigo,  the  doctor's  father,  who 
was  the  khig's  physician,  and  high  in  his  esteem  and  favor. 
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He,  Lopez  himself,  had  won  the  highest  honors  in  Coimbra, 
but  had  devoted  himself  to  the  humanities,  and  not  to  medi- 
cine like  his  father. 

''  He  had  no  need,"  the  father  went  on,  speaking  slowly, 
and  weighing  bis  words,  and  repeating  the  end  of  each  sentence 
as  if  he  were  collating  two  manuscripts — "no  need  to  work 
for  his  living,  for  Rod  dgo  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in 
Oporto.  His  son  Lopez  was  rich  in  friends,  very  rich,  and 
among  them  were  all  who  valued  learning.  He  had  friends 
among  the  Christians,  too — many  friends.  With  us,  in  our 
convent — library,  I  mean — among  us,  even,  he  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  I  am  his  debtor  for  many  a  hint,  and  much 
help — help  I  mean  in  references  to  rare  books  hard  to  get  at, 
and  obscure  passages.  When  he  no  longer  came  to  visit  us  I 
missed  him  greatly.  I  am  not  inquisitive — or  perhaps  you 
think  I  am  inquisitive?  No,  I  am  not;  but  I  could  not  help 
asking  what  had  become  of  him.  I  heard  sad,  very  sad  news. 
All  the  fault  of  the  woman,  of  course,  all  the  woman's  fault. 
There  was  a  Flemish  merchant  settled  in  Oporto — a  Christian. 
The  doctor^s  father  was  a  constant  visitor  there.  But  j^ou 
know  all  the  rest?^' 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  cried  the  justice.  "  But  go  on 
with  your  story. " 

"  Well,  old  Doctor  Rodrigo  was  physician  in  the  Fleming's 
house,  and  he  stood  by  the  merchant's  death-bed  and  closed 
his  eyes.  There  was  an  orphan,  quite  a  child,  and  the  child 
was  a  girl.  She  had  no  relations  in  Oporto,  not  a  soul.  They 
said — the  young  doctor  and  students,  I  mean,  who  had  seen 
her — they  said  she  was  fair  to  look  upon,  very  fair  to  look 
upon.  But  it  was  not  for  that  reason,  but  because  she  was  an 
orphan  and  forlorn  in  the  world  that  the  physician  took  charge 
of  the  child — of  the  girl,  I  should  say. " 

"  And  brought  her  up  as  a  Jewess,"  added  the  justice,  with 
a  keen  glance. 

"  As  a  Jewess?''  said  Anselm,  angrily.  "  Who  said  so?  A 
Christian  widow  brought  her  up  at  the  physician's  country 
house — in  his  country  house,  not  in  the  town.  There  the 
young  doctor,  when  he  came  home  from  Coimbra,  saw  her 
more  than  once — more  than  once — oftener  indeed  than  was 
good  for  him.  The  devil  put  his  finger  in.  I  know,  too,  how 
the  marriage  was  performed — I  know.  They  plighted  their 
troth  before  a  Jewish  witness  and  two  Christians,  and  ex- 
changed rings — rings,  just  as  in  a  Christian  marriage.  Still, 
he  remained  a  Jew  and  she  a  Christian.  His  purpose  was  to 
carry  her  off  to  the  Netherlands,  but  one  of  the  witnesses  be- 
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trayed  them;  he  gave  them  up  to  the  Holy  Inquisition.  That 
soon  had  something  to  say  to  them^,  of  course,  for  there  it  has 
something  to  say  to  everything;  and  in  that  case  some  inter- 
ference was  necessary,  to  be  sure;  nay,  more,  it  was  their  duty 
as  Christians.  The  young  woman  was  seized  in  the  streets 
with  her  companion  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  under  torture 
she  lost  her  power  of  speech — (juite  lost  it.  The  old  phys- 
ician and  his  son  were  warned  in  time,  and  they  kept  out  of 
the  way.  Through  De  Sa,  the  chamberlain,  their  uncle — or 
was  he  only  their  cousin? — well,  through  De  Sa's  intervention 
the  wife  was  set  at  liberty,  and  then — then  I  think  they  es- 
caped to  France,  all  three — the  father,  the  son,  and  his  wife. 
And  yet,  no — they  must  have  come  here — " 

"  There,  you  hear!"  interrupted  the  justice,  with  a  tri- 
umphant glance  at  the  prelate.  '^An  old  hand  smells  a 
criminal  as  the  tree-frogs  smell  rain.  And  now  I  can  posi- 
tively declare  that  we  have  him  on  the  hip,  and  that  the  ex- 
tremest  rigor  of  the  law  is  too  mild  for  him!  We  shall  have 
an  execution  never  to  be  forgotten — something  tremendous, 
splendid,  grand!  You  have  told  me  something  worth  know- 
ing, and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Pater. " 

"  Then  you  did  not  know  itf  stammered  the  librarian,  and 
he  drew  up  his  head  higher  than  was  his  wont,  and  a  vein  in 
his  forehead  swelled  and  stood  out. 

"  No,  Anselm,^'  said  the  abbot;  "  but  it  was  your  duty  to 
speak,  alas!  and  mine  to  hear.  After  refection,  come  to  me 
again;  I  wish  to  speak  with  you.'' 

The  librarian  bowed  silently  and  haughtily,  and  without 
even  vouchsafing  a  look  at  the  Justice,  went  away,  not  back  to 
his  books  but  to  his  cell.  There  he  paced  up  and  down,  mur- 
muring the  name  of  Lopez  in  a  tone  of  bitter  regret,  beating 
his  mouth  with  his  hand,  and  clinching  his  fists  against  his 
forehead,  and  at  length  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  image 
of  the  pitiful  Redeemer  to  pray  for  the  Jew. 

No  sooner  had  the  monk  quitted  the  room  than  the  justice 
exclaimed : 

^'  What  an  unhoped-for  auxiliary!  What  a  series  of  out- 
rages! To  begin  with  the  least:  he  never  bore  the  tokens  of 
his  Judaism,  and  allowed  Christians  to  serve  him,  for  Kaspar's 
wenches  were  often  in  his  house  to  help  in  sewing.  Then  a 
dagger  was  found  in  his  house,  and  a  Jew  who  bears  arms 
forfeits  the  protection  of  the  authorities  since  he  protects  him- 
self. Finally,  we  ourselves  know  that  Lopez  went  under  a 
false  name.  Then  comes  the  chief  indictment;  it  falls  under 
four  heads.     He  has  dealt  with  magical  words;  he  has  tried  to 
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pervert  a  Christian's  son  by  false  doctrine;  he  had  seduced  a 
Christian  woman  into  marriage;  and  he  has — I  end  with  the 
crowning  fact — he  has  brought  up  a  girl  born  of  a  Christian 
woman — that  is,  his  wife — to  be  a  Jewess/' 

"  Is  his  child  brought  up  as  a  Jewess?  Do  you  know  that 
for  certain?''  asked  the  abbot. 

"  It  is  called  by  the  Jewish  name  of  Ruth.  And  all  that  I 
have  previously  mentioned  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  well- 
attested,  amply  proved  and  deadly  crimes.  You,  my  lord 
abbot,  are  a  great  scholar  and  learned  in  the  humanities,  but 
I,  too,  know  my  ancients.  Even  under  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius  a  marriage  between  a  Jew  and  Christian  was  punished 
by  death.     I  can  show  you  the  passage. " 

The  abbot,  too,  felt  that  all  that  the  Jew  was  accused  of 
constituted  a  grave  crime,  for  which  there  could  be  no  mercy; 
but  his  wrath  was  only  against  the  crime,  and  it  angered  him 
to  see  that  the  justice's  zeal  was  directed  solely  against  the 
hapless  criminal.     He  rose,  and  said,  with  cold  politeness: 

"  Then  do  your  duty. " 

"  On  that  you  may  rely.  By  to-morrow  or  the  day  after  we 
will  have  them — him  and  his  belongings.  The  town  clerk  is 
equally  zealous  with  myself.  We  can  not  bring  any  accusation 
against  the  child,  but  she  must  be  taken  from  the  Jews  and 
brought  up  as  a  Christian.  We  should  have  a  right  to  do 
that  even  if  both  parents  were  Hebrews — you  know  the  Frei- 
burg case.  It  was  no  less  a  man  than  the  great  Ulrich  Zasius, 
who  decided  that  Jewish  children  might  be  baptized  behind 
their  fathers'  backs.  I  would  beg  of  you  to  send  Father  An- 
selm  on  Saturday  to  record  his  evidence  at  the  town  hall." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  prelate;  but  he  spoke  with  so  little 
eagerness  that  the  official  was  fairly  astounded.  "  Very  well; 
catch  the  Jew.  But  you  can  not  condemn  him  to  death. 
And,  mark  me,  I  must  see  and  speak  with  the  doctor  before 
you  put  him  to  the  torture." 

"  I  will  bring  him  to  you  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

The  abbot  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  You  know  what  they 
do  at  Nuremberg?"  he  asked. 

"  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  They  never  hang  a  man  till  they  get  him. " 

The  justice  took  this  speech  as  a  challenge  to  stake  every- 
thing for  the  apprehension  of  the  Jew,  and  he  answered, 
eagerly : 

''But  we  have  got  him,  my  lord^ — we  have  him  to  a  cer- 
tainty. They  must  stick  in  the  snow  as  surely  as  if  they  were 
caught  in  a  trap.     The  watch  are  searching  every  highway.    I 
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•will  call  out  your  foresters,  too,  and  our  own,  and  put  them 
under  the  orders  of  the  Count  of  Frohlingen.  It  is  his  duty 
to  aid  and  abet  us;  and  what  they  can  not  find  with  their 
beaters  and  runners,  and  drivers  and  dogs,  is  not  in  the  forest 
at  all,  that  is  quite  certain.  I  ask  your  blessing,  most  reverend 
father;  there  is  no  time  to  lose.^^ 

The  abbot  was  left  alone.  He  stared  at  the  fire  on  the 
hearth,  going  over  in  his  mind  all  that  he  had  just  seen  and 
heard.  A  vivid  fancy  showed  him  the  modest  and  learned 
man,  spending  years  of  quiet  seclusion  in  diligent  research; 
and  a  vague  sense  of  envy  took  possession  of  him,  for  it  had  not 
been  his  lot  to  be  allowed  to  devote  himself  to  undisturbed 
and  unbroken  study — the  only  thing  in  which  he  found  any 
real  satisfaction. 

He  was  angry  with  himself  for  being  so  little  angry  with  a 
criminal  worthy  of  death,  and  accused  himself  of  lukewarm- 
ness.  Then  it  struck  him  that  the  Jew  had  sinned  from  love, 
and  that  to  him  who  loves  much,  much  shall  be  forgiven.  At 
last  he  began  to  regard  it  as  a  special  favor  that  he  should  ere 
long  be  allowed  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  doctor 
of  Coimbra.  The  justice ^s  zeal  had  never  annoyed  him  so 
much  as  on  this  occasion,  and  when  he  recalled  to  mind  the 
way  in  which  the  wily  man  had  entrapped  poor  Father  Anselm 
in  his  very  presence,  he  felt  as  if  he  himself  had  done  a  mean 
and  unworthy  action.  And  yet,  and  yet — there  was  no  hope 
of  rescue  for  the  Jew,  and  after  all  he  had  deserved  the  fate 
that  threatened  him. 

A  monk  came  to  call  him,  but  he  would  not  go,  and  desired 
that  he  might  be  left  alone  for  an  hour.  Then  he  took  up  a 
note-book  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  "  mirror  of 
his  soul,'^  and  in  which  by  way  of  confession  he  set  down 
various  matters  on  which  he  desired  to  make  his  mind  clear. 
He  proceeded  to  write  in  it  as  follows: 

"  It  may  be  a  duty  to  hate  a  Jew  and  a  criminal,  and  to 
persecute  zealously  him  whom  the  Holy  Church  has  damned — 
but  I  can  not  do  it  yet.  Who  is  the  justice,  and  what  are 
Father  Anselm  and  this  learned  doctor.^  The  one  a  man  of 
mean  parts,  ignorant  of  everything  but  the  narrow  world  as  he 
sees  it  and  lives  in  it;  the  others  full  of  God's  best  gifts, 
learned  and  wise,  and  lords  of  the  wide  world  of  thought. 
And  yet  the  worldling  can  betray  them  to  their  ruin,  and  they 
are  hke  children  under  his  haiid.  How  Anselm  stood  meekly 
before  him!  And  yet  the  cheated  child  was  the  great  soul, 
and  the  wily  man  was  the  little  one.  What  men  call  prudence 
is  nothing  but  skill  in  the  small  things  of  life;  single-minded- 
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ness  is  the  mark  of  the  really  great  man;  for  little  things  are 
to  him  too  httle;  his  eye  can  not  count  the  grains  of  dust,  but 
is  fixed  on  higher  things,  and  has  part  in  that  infinitude  which 
spreads  above  us.  Jesus  Christ  was  as  simple  as  a  child,  and 
loved  little  children;  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  gave  Him- 
self up  into  the  hands  of  men.  The  Lord  Most  High  was 
a  prudent  man.  '  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,'  He  has  said; 
and  I  understand  the  saying.  The  poor  in  spirit  is  the  man  ^ 
whose  mind  is  single,  whose  soul  is  pure  and  unruffled  as  a 
mirror;  and  the  greatest  sages  and  the  noblest  natures  that  I 
have  ever  met  with,  either  in  life  or  in  history,  have  been 
simple.  A  beast  may  learn  prudence,  but  wisdom  is  the  pru- 
dence of  noble  souls.  We  must  all  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Saviour,  and  those  who  would  follow  Him  most  closely 
must  be  wise  with  single  hearts.'' 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  "  gallows-bird  "  had  set  out  to  gain  information  in  the 
best  of  humors,  for  the  doctor  had  compensated  him  for  the 
loss  he  had  suffered  by  the  death  of  old  Nickel,  and  by  noo'n 
he  returned  with  good  news.  A  wood-carrier  whom  he  had 
met  on  the  high-road  had  told  him  where  Jorg,  the  charcoal- 
burner,  was  now  living.  The  refugees  could  reach  his  hut 
before  nightfall,  and  at  the  same  time  they  would  be  nearer  to 
the  Rhine. 

Everything  was  ready  for  the  start;  only  old  Rachel  rebelled 
against  having  to  walk  any  further.  She  sat  on  a  stone  by 
the  door  of  the  hut,  for  the  smoke  inside  the  low  room  had 
taken  her  breath  away.  It  seemed  as  though  terror  had 
affected  her  wits,  for  she  stared  with  wild  eyes  and  her  teeth 
chattered,  while  she  tried  to  make  cjakes  and  twist  doughnuts 
out  of  the  snow  which  she  took  to  be  flour.  She  heeded 
neither  the  doctor's  commands  nor  his  wife's  signs,  and  when 
her  mistress  tried  to  drag  her  up  on  to  her  feet  she  uttered  a 
piercing  cry  of  "Murder."'  At  last  the  smith  succeeded  in 
getting  her  to  move,  and  setting  her  on  the  sleighs  and  then 
they  set  forth. 

Adam  had  harnessed  himself  to  the  vehicle;  Marx  went  to 
and  fro  and  helped  by  pushing  when  it  was  necessary.  The 
mute  woman  waded  through  the  snow  by  her  husband's  side. 
*'  Poor  httle  wife!"  he  said  once,  and  she  pressed  his  arm  more 
closely,  and  looked  up  in  his  face  as  much  as  to  say:  "  I  am 
content  and  want  nothing  if  you  are  spared  me." 

Indeed  she  rejoiced  in  his  presence  as  a  boon  from  fate,  but 
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it  was  only  now  and  then  that  she  could  forget  her  terrors  for 
him — her  terrors  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  her  dread  of 
long  uncertainty  and  restless  wanderings.  Every  time  a  lump 
of  snow  fell  with  a  thud  from  a  fir-tree,  or  she  saw  Lopez  turn 
his  head,  or  heard  a  groan  from  the  old  woman,  she  started 
violently,  and  her  husband  could  not  but  observe  this,  and  say 
to  himself  that  she  had  every  reason  to  look  forward  to  the 
n^t  few  hours  with  painful  anxiety.  Every  moment  might 
be  bringing  him  and  all  of  them  nearer  to  imprisonment,  and 
if  they  should  discover — if  it  ever  should  come  out — who  Eüza- 
beth  was!  ' 

Ulrich  and  Ruth  closed  the  procession,  and  spoke  but  little. 

At  first  they  went  uphill  for  a  little  way,  but  then  down 
again.  The  snow  had.  long  ceased  falling,  and  the  lower  they 
went  the  thinner  it  lay  on  the  ground. 

They  had  gone  on  for  about  two  hours,  when  the  Httle  girFs 
strength  suddenly  failed  her;  she  stood  still,  looking  round 
her  with  tearful  and  piteous  eyes.  The  charcoal-burner  no- 
ticed it.  "  Come  into  my  arms,  little  one,*^  he  growled.  *'*  I 
will  carry  you  to  the  sleigh." 

"  No — I  will,*''  interrupted  Ulrich;  and  Euth  cried   out: 

"  Yes,  you,  do  you  carry  me." 

Marx  lifted  her  up  and  put  her  into  the  lad's  arms;  she 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and,  as  he  carried  her,  she 
rubbed  her  fresh  cool  cheek  against  his.  It  seemed  to  do  him 
good,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  how  long  they  had  been 
parted,  and  how  nice  it  was  to  have  her  again.  His  heart 
swelled  within  him;  he  thought  how  much  more  he  loved  her 
than  any  one  else  on  earth,  and  he  instinctively  clasped  her 
closer  to  him,  as  if  some  invisible  hand  were  already  stretched 
out  to  snatch  her  from  him  again.  Her  sweet  delicate  little 
face  was  not  pale  to-day,  but  rosy  from  her  long  walk  in  the 
keen  wintery  air,  and  she  liked  Ulrich  to  hold  her  safe  and 
tight;  she  pressed  her  cheek  closer  to  his,  and  left  her  hold  of 
his  neck  to  stroke  his  face  caressingly  with  her  cold  hand, 
while  she  said^ 

""  You  are  very  kind,  Ulrich,  and  I  love  you  very  much." 

It  sounded  so  tender  and  true  that  his  heart  was  touched, 
for  since  his  "  mammy  "  had  gone  away  no  human  creature 
had  ever  spoken  to  him  so.  He  felt  strong  and  glad,  and  she 
was  not  heavy,  and  when  she  put  her  arms  round  his  neck 
again  he  said:  "  I  should  like  to  carry  you  like  this  forever!" 

She  nodded  as  if  the  wish  pleased  her  fancy,  and  he  went 
on:  ''  In  the  convent  I  had  no  one  to  be  really  kind  to  me  ex- 
cepting Lips,  who  was  a  count.     Now  every  one  is  kind  to 
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you.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  quite  all  alone,  and 
to  have  to  defend  yourself  against  everybody.  In  the  coAvent 
I  wished  many  and  many  a  time  that  I  was  safe  under  ground; 
now  I  do  not  want  to  die,  and  we  are  going  to  stay  with  you — 
father  told  me  so — and  everything  will  be  as  it  used  to  be — 
and  I  shall  learn  no  more  Latin,  but  be  a  painter  or  a  metal- 
worker— or  anything  for  aught  I  care — if  only  I  need  never 
leave  you  any  more, " 

Then  he  felt  Kuth  raise  her  head  and  kiss  him  with  her  soft 
mouth  on  his  forehead  just  over  his  eyes.  He  dropped  his 
arms  a  little  in  which  she  rested,  and  kissed  her  lips,  and  said: 

*'  I  feel  now  as  if  I  had  my  mother  back  again.  ^"^ 

"  Do  you?'^  she  said,  with  sparkling  eyes.  "  Now,  set  me 
down;  lam  quite  rested,  and  will  walk."  And  she  slipped 
down  on  to  the  ground  and  he  did  not  try  to  prevent  her. 

After  that  she  walked  bravely  on  by  his  side,  and  he  had  to 
tell  her  all  about  the  bad  boys  at  the  convent,  and  Count  Lips, 
and  the  pictures,  and  the  Patres,  and  his  flight,  until,  as  it 
was  getting  dusk,  they  reached  the  goal  of  their  wanderings. 

Jorg,  the  charcoal-burner,  received  them,  and  made  them 
welcome  to  his  hut,  but  he  went  away  himself,  for,  though  he 
was  willing  and  glad  to  offer  them  a  refuge,  and  to  do  any- 
thing to  spite  the  authorities,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  within 
reach  if  they  should  succeed  in  taking  the  fugitives. 

"  Hang  together,  hang  together.  ■'^  He  knew  the  proverb, 
so,  taking  the  gulden  that  Adam  offered  him,  he  took  himself 
off'  to  the  village  below. 

The  hovel  consisted  of  two  rooms,  one  large  and  one  small; 
there  was  a  hearth  for  cooking,  for  in  the  summer  the  char- 
coal-burner brought  his  wife  and  children  up  with  him.  The 
wanderers  needed  refreshment  and  rest,  and  they  might  have 
found  both  if  terror  had  not  made  their  bread  bitter  and 
scared  sleep  from  their  eyes. 

Jorg  promised  to  return  next  morning  at  day-break  with  a 
couple  of  horses,  and  there  was  comfort  in  that.  Old  Rachel 
had  recovered  herself,  and  had  gone  fast  asleep;  the  children 
followed  her  example,  and  by  midnight  the  dumb  woman  was 
sleeping,  too;  Marx  lay  on  the  hearth,  an  astounding  snore 
proceeding  from  his  one-sided  mouth,  like  nothing  but  the 
dying  gasp  of  an  organ- pipe  loshig  its  wind. 

Hours  after  the  others  were  asleep  the  doctor  and  the  smith 
were  still  sitting  in  the  outer  room  on  a  sack  of  straw  in 
earnest  consultation.  Lopez  had  told  his  friend  the  whole 
liistory  of  his  good  and  ill  fortunes,  ending  with  the  words: 

"  So  you  know  now  who  we  are,  and  why  we  left  home. 
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You  have  given  up  your  future  to  me,  master,  with  many 
things  besides;  no  gift  can  repay  you,  but  at  any  rate  I  owed 
you  the  history  of  my  past/^ 

Then,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  smith,  he  asked  him: 

*'  You  are  a  Christian— and  will  you  stand  by  me  after 
what  you  have  heard?'"  Adam  silently  wrung  his  offered 
hand,  and  presently,  after  a  long  and  meditative  silence,  he 
said,  gloomily: 

"  If  they  catch  you  and— Holy  Virgin!  if  they  find  out — 
Euth!  She  is  not  properly  a  Jewish  child;  have  you  brought 
her  up  as  a  Jewess?'" 

"  No,  master — only  a  good  child,  loving  all  men." 

"  Has  she  been  baptized?"" 

This,  too,  Lopez  answered  "  no  ""  to.  The  smith  shook  his 
head  disapprovingly,  but  the  doctor  said:  "  She  knows  much 
more  about  Christ  than  many  a  Christian  child  of  her  age. 
When  she  is  old  enough  she  can  choose  freely  whether  she  will 
follow  her  father  or  her  mother."" 

"  And  why  have  you  never  become  a  Christian?  Forgive 
the  question,  for  you  are  a  Christian  at  heart  most  certainly. "" 

*'  That,  master — that — that  you  see  is  a  thing —  Suppose, 
now,  that  in  your  own  family  every  man  bom  into  it,  genera- 
tion after  generation  for  hundreds  of  years,  had  been  a  smith, 
and  that  now  a  son  grew  up  to  say  to  you,  I  despise  your 
craft?"" 

"  Well,  if  Ulrich  said:  '  I  mean  to  be  a  painter,"  I  should 
make  no  difficulty."" 

"  Not  even  if  smiths  were  persecuted  as  we  Jews  are,  and 
he  gave  up  your  craft  for  another  out  of  fear?"" 

"  That? — no.  It  would  be  base.  And  it  will  scarcely  bear 
comparison  with  your  face;  for,  you  see,  you  know  every- 
thing; you  know  what  Christianity  means;  you  even  revere 
the  Saviour — you  have  told  me  so  before  now.  Very  good; 
then  just  suppose  for  a  moment  that  you  were  a  foundling 
and  that  you  were  taught  your  faith  and  ours,  both  together, 
and  one  as  much  as  the  other,  and  then  you  were  asked  which 
you  would  choose  for  your  own,  which  would  you  choose?"" 

**'  We  pray  for  life  and  for  peace,  and  where  there  is  peace 
there  is  sure  to  be  love;  and  so,  perhaps,  I  might  decide  for 
yours. "" 

"There,  you  see!"" 

"  Nay,  master,  nay;  this  question  can  not  be  settled  so 
easily.  Look  you — I  grant  you  your  belief,  and  have  no  wish 
to  disturb  it.  A  child  should  think  everything  right  and  good 
that  its  parents  do  and  desire  to  do,  but  a  stranger  sees  with 
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other  and  keener  eyes  than  a  son  or  a  daughter.  You  stand  to 
your  Church  in  the  position  of  children  to  a  parent — I  do  not. 
I  know  all  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  I  had  lived  in 
Palestine  in  His  day  I  should  have  been  one  of  the  first  to 
follow  the  Master;  but  since  that  day,  between  then  and  now, 
too  much  of  men^s  work  has  got  mixed  up  with  His  teaching. 
That,  too,  is  no  doubt  good  in  your  eyes,  for  it  is  your  parent's 
doing;  but  me  it  shocks  and  scares  away.  I  have  lived  and 
worked,  and  sat  wakeful  through  many  nights,  for  the  truth, 
and  if  I  were  now  to  go  up  to  the  baptismal  font  and  answer 
*  yes  '  to  all  the  priest  should  ask  me  I  should  be  a  liar.  ^' 

''  You  have  hurt  yourself,  injured  yourself  deeply,  made  a 
martyr  of  your  wife,  been  driven,  you  and  yours,  out  of  house 
and  home.''^ 

"  All  that  I  have  suffered  patiently,"  cried  the  doctor,  ex- 
citedly. "  But  there  is  much  else!  there  are  other  injuries 
that  men  do  me  and  mine  in  these  days,  and  for  which,  indeed, 
there  is  uq  forgiveness.  I  know  the  great  heathens  and  their 
writings.  Their  idea  of  love  extends  only  to  the  people  that 
belong  to  themselves,  not  to  the  human  race.  Disinterested 
justice  is  to  them  the  last  thing  due  from  man  to  man.  Now 
Christ's  love  embraced  all  nations;  His  heart  was  large  enough 
to  love  all  mankind.  Human  kindness,  the  purest  and  noblest 
of  virtues,  is  the  sublime  gift,  the  glorious  inheritance  which 
He  left  to  all  His  brethren  born  to  sorrow.  The  heart — the 
weary  heart  that  beats  under  this  black  doublet — this  heart  of 
mine  was  born  for  human  love;  my  soul  thirsted  to  help  my 
fellow-men  with  all  its  powers  and  soothe  their  woes.  To  love 
your  neighbor  means  to  be  good,  but  they  have  ceased  to  know 
what  it  means,  and — ^which  is  worse,  a  thousand  times  worse — 
they  never  cease  to  crush  in  me  and  in.  my  people  our  efforts 
to  be  good — good  in  the  fullest  sense  of  their  own  Master's 
teaching.  Perishable  riches  are  an  empty  bubble;  wealth  is 
the  poorest  sort  of  happiness,  but  this  the  Jew  is  not  forbidden 
to  strive  for,  and  they  can  scarcely  rob  him  of  half  of  his  earn- 
ings; nor  can  they  indeed  prevent  his  striving  for  the  joys  of 
the  spirit,  for  clear  mental  vision,  for  our  spirit  is  no  weaker 
or  duller,  and  soars  no  less  high  than  yours.  Out  of  the  East 
came  the  prophets!  But  the  joys  of  the  affections,  the  exercise 
of  human  love,  those  they  deny  us,  for  it  is  the  very  function 
of  human  love  to  look  on  all  men  as  equals,  and  to  feel  for 
your  fellow-man  with  his  own  heart,  as  it  were,  in  all  he  lacks, 
all  that  oppresses  him,  and  to  make  his  joys  and  griefs  your 
own.  That  is  what  the  Christian  refuses  to  the  Jew;  your 
human  feeling  ceases  to  flow  when  you  come  into  contact  with 
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me  and  mine;  and  if,  with  the  single  desire  of  obeying  the 
Master's  subhmest  teaching,  I  dared  to  treat  a  Christian  as  a 
fellow-creature,  what  would  my  fate  be?  The  Jew  is  not  to  be 
good;  he  shall  not  be  good.  The  men  who  lay  that  burden  on 
their  brethren's  shoulders  incur  such  guilt  as  I  know  no  pardon 
for.  And  if  Jesus  Christ  were  to  return  to  the  world  and  see 
the  pack  that  himts  us  down — He  who  was  love  itself — He 
would  open  His  arms  wide  to  embrace  us.  He  would  ask: 
Who  are  these  apostles  of  hatred?    I  know  them  not.'' 

The  doctor  ceased,  for  a  door  opened,  and  he  rose  with  a 
flushed  face  to  look  into  the  next  room;  but  the  smith  de- 
tained him,  saying: 

"  Stop — stop  awhile.  It  is  only  Marx  gone  out-of-doors. 
Eh!  master,  your  words  are,  may  be,  very  true;  but  were  they 
not  Jews  who  crucified  the  Saviour?" 

"  And  that  deed  is  daily  avenged!'^  retorted  the  Jew. 
"  How  many  bad  men,  how  many  vulgar  souls,  how  many 
divine  and  glorious  gifts,  basely  perverted  to  the  winning  of 
filthy  lucre,  are  there  not  among  my  people!  More  than  half 
of  them  have  sacrified  all  dignity  and  high-mindedness  on  your 
avenging  altar,  and  been  thrust  down  into  hideous  avarice. 
And  all  this,  all  this — but  enough  of  such  things.  They 
wring  my  very  souL  and  I  have  other  matters  to  discuss  with 
you." 

Lopez  talked  over  the  future  prospects  of  his  wife  and  child 
in  the  vein  of  a  man  doomed  to  death.  He  told  the  smith 
where  he  had  hidden  his  little  property,  and  frankly  owned  to 
him  that  his  marriage  had  drawn  down  on  him  not  merely  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  but  the  curses  of  his  own  nation. 
He  undertook,  in  the  event  of  any  misfortune  overtaking  the 
smith,  to  care  for  Ulrich  as  if  he  were  his  own  son,  and  Adam, 
on  his  part,  promised,  so  long  as  he  survived  his  friend  and 
was  free,  to  do  the  same  for  the  Jew's  wife  and  Ruth. 

Meanwhile  a  very  different  dialogue  was  going  on  outside  the 
hut.  The  forester  had  been  sitting  by  the  fire  when  the  door 
was  softly  pushed  open  and  he  heard  his  name  called.  He 
turned  round  in  some  alarm,  but  was  at  once  relieved,  for  it 
was  only  Jorg  who  beckoned  to  him  to  follow  him  into  the 
forest.  Marx  expected  'nothing  satisfactory,  but  he  was 
startled,  nevertheless,  when  his  friend  said: 

''  I  know  now  who  the  man  is  you  have  got  with  you— he  is 
a  Jew.  No  shuffling.  The  mounted  constable  from  the  town 
rode  down  to  the  village.  The  man  who  gives  up  the  Jew  gets 
fifteen  gulden.  Fifteen  gulden  in  hard  cash.  The  justice  will 
pay  it  down  on  the  nail,  and  our  priest  says — " 
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**  Much  I  care  for  your  priests!'^  retorted  Marx.  "  I  am 
one  of  the  right  sort;  1  know  the  Jew  to  be  a  good  man,  and 
I  will  let  no  one  lay  a  finger  on  him. " 

"  A  Jew  and  a  good  man!''  snorted  Jorg.  "Well,  if  you 
will  have  no  hand  in  it  so  much  the  worse  for  you.  You  risk 
your  neck  and  lose  the  fifteen  gulden.  Will  you  go  shares  or 
no?'' 

"God  help  me/'  muttered  the  poacher,  and  his  crooked 
mouth  watered.     "  How  much  is  half  of  fifteen  gulden?" 

"  About  seven,  I  think." 

"  A  calf  and  a  sow — " 

"  A  swine  against  a  Jew!  that  is  the  idea.  Well,  you  have 
him  in  a  trap. " 

"  It  will  not  do,  Jorg;  by  my  miserable  soul,  it  will  not  do; 
let  me  alone." 

"  I — oh!  for  aught  I  care.  But  how  about  the  justice's 
baihffs.     The  gallows  has  been  waiting  for  you  long  enough." 

"  Nay,  nay;  I  have  been  an  honest  man  all  my  days,  and 
the  smith  Adam  and  his  father  of  blessed  memory  have  done 
me  many  a  good  turn. " 

"  But  what  has  the  smith  to  do  with  it?" 

"  Those  who  conceal  share  with  those  that  steal.  If  they 
take  him — " 

He  will  get  a  se'night  in  prison;  that  is  the  worst  that  can 
)en  to  him." 

*  No,  no;  you  let  me  go  or  I  will  peach  to  Adam  of  your 
plots." 

"  Then  you  shall  be  caught  first  for  a  gallows-bird,  you 
sneaking  poacher.  They  have  had  you  at  the  rope's-end  a 
long  time.     Now  what  do  you  think  of  it,  eh — numskull?" 

"  Well,  well;  but  there  is  Ulrich,  too,  and  I  am  as  fond  of 
that  boy  as  if  he  were  my  own. " 

"  Well,  I  will  come  to  the  door  presently  and  say  I  can  not 
get  a  cart  or  a  sleigh,  and  then  I  will  take  him  away  with  me, 
and  when  it  is  all  over  I  will  let  him  go. " 

"  And  then  I  will  take  him  in.  He  is  as  useful  already  as  a 
man.  Hey,  hey!  The  Jew,  that  gentle  soul,  and  his  pretty 
wife  and  the  little  wench,  ßuth — " 

"  Jews  old,  Jews  young;  all  of  the  same  kidney.  Why,  you 
yourself  have  told  me  before  now  how  the  Jews  were  hunted 
down  in  your  father's  time.  Come,  cry  halves.  There  is  a 
light  in  the  window  already.  You  keep  them  back  a  little. 
Frohlingen  came  to  the  hunting-lodge  last  night.  If  they  will 
set  out  just  guide  them  down  to  the  village." 

"  And  I  have  been  an  honest  man  all  my  days,"  whimpered 
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the  poacher;  and  then  he  added,  fiercely:  "If  you  touch  a 
hair  of  Ulrich' s  head — '' 

"  What  a  fool  you  are.  I  am  glad  enough  to  leave  him  to 
you — why,  he  eats  more  than  he  is  worth!  Now,  go  in  and  I 
will  come  and  fetch  the  boy.  It  is  a  good  bit  of  money — 
fifteen  gulden !'' 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Jorg  came  to  the  hut.  The 
smith  and  the  doctor  did  not  doubt  the  charcoal-burner's 
statement  that  every  conveyance  in  the  village  was  in  use,  but 
that  he  would  soon  find  one.  His  honor  the  doctor  had  better 
let  the  boy  go  with  him  to  inquire  at  the  farms  and  the  next 
village.  They  were  sure  to  find  some  one  who  would  risk 
lending  his  horses.  Young  master  there  looked  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  the  peasants  might  look  for  a  handsel  from  him; 
but  if  he,  Jorg,  showed  them  any  money  there  would  be  the 
devil  to  pay — for  he  was  nothing  but  a  poor  penniless  wretch — 
that  every  one  knew. 

The  smith  asked  the  forester  what  he  was  at,  and  Jorg  an- 
swered, with  a  growl,  that  he  "would  make  it  all  right." 
More  than  this  he  would  not  say;  and  when  Adam  bid  the  boy 
go,  and  holding  out  his  hand,  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  and 
the  doctor  affectionately  bid  him  God-speed,  Marx  accused 
himself  of  being  a  perfect  Judas,  and  would  gladly  have  flung 
the  money  to  the  winds;  but  it  was  now  too  late.  The  smith 
and  Lopez  heard  him  call  after  Jorg:  "  You  will  keep  an  eye 
on  the  boy!''  and  when  Adam  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
saying:  "Marx,  you  are  a  faithful  fellow,"  he  could  have 
howled  like  a  dog  and  have  blurted  it  all  out;  but  he  felt  as  if 
the  rope  were  already  round  his  neck,  of  which  he  had  once 
before  had  a  taste,  and  he  held  his  tongue. 
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Day  was  already  dawning,  and  neither  the  expected  vehicle 
nor  Jorg  himself  appeared.  Old  Rachel,  who  was  usually  an 
early  riser,  slept  as  soundly  as  though  she  had  to  recover  the 
sleep  of  ten  wakeful  nights,  but  the  smith  could  not  stay  in 
the  stuffy  room  for  anxiety.  Ruth  followed  him  out-of-doors, 
and  when  she  timidly  touched  him — for  the  Hun-like  stature 
and  brief  speech  of  the  man  were  to  her  rather  alarming — he 
looked  down  at  her  with  strange  inquiring  pity,  and  then 
asked  her,  point-blank,  and  with  an  eagerness  very  unusual 
with  him: 

"  Has  your  father  ever  told  you  of  Jesus  Christ^" 

"  Often,"  said  the  child. 
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"  And  do  you  love  Him?'" 

"  Very  much.  Father  says  He  loved  all  children  and  called 
them  to  Him/' 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  answered  the  smith,  reddening 
with  shame  at  his  own  distrust. 

The  doctor  had  not  followed  them,  and  as  soon  as  his  wife 
was  alone  with  him  she  beckoned  him  to  her.  He  sat  down 
beside  her  on  the  bed  and  took  her  hand;  the  slender  fingers 
quivered  in  his,  and  when  he  drew  her  to  him  with  loving 
anxiety  he  felt  her  trembling  and  twitching  in  every  limb,  and 
her  eyes  were  full  of  bitter  grief  and  the  deepest  anxiety. 

"You  are  afraid?"  he  said,  tenderly.  She  shuddered,  and 
throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck  nodded  that  it  was  true. 

"  The  cart  will  carry  us  down  into  the  Ehine  valley  to-day, 
God  willing;,  and  there  we  shall  be  safe,"  he  said,  soothingly; 
but  she  shook  her  head  with  an  expression  of  haughty  con- 
tempt. 

Lopez  could  read  her  face,  and  asked  her:  "  Then  it  is  not 
our  pursuers  that  you  fear;  there  is  something  else  that  you 
are  anxious  about?" 

She  nodded  again,  this  time  with  urgent  impressiveness,  and 
drawing  out  the  crucifix  which  she  had  hidden  under  the  cover- 
let, she  showed  it  to  him,  and  pointed  first  to  heaven  and 
then  to  herself  and  him,  raising  her  shoulders  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  deepest,  most  heart-broken  renunciation. 

*'  The  next  world,"  he  said — "you  are  thinking  of  that." 
And  then  he  went  on,  in  a  subdued  voice,  as  he  looked  down 
on  the  ground:  "I  know — you  are  tormented  by  the  fear  of 
our  never  meeting  there." 

"Yes,''  she  said,  with  an  effort,  and  she  hid  her  face 
against  his  shoulder.  A  warm  tear  fell  on  the  Jew's  hand, 
and  he  felt  as  if  his  heart  was  weeping,  too,  in  sympathy  with 
this  loved  and  tormented  soul.  He  knew  that  this  same 
thought  had  often  imbittered  her  life,  and  with  fervent  tender- 
ness he  raised  her  face  to  his  own  and  pressed  his  lips  on  her 
closed  eyes. 

"You  are  mine  and  I  am  yours,"  he  said,  fondly.  "And 
if  there  is  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  such  a  thing  as  eternal 
justice,  the  dumb  shall  speak  there,  and  sing  as  the  angels 
sing,  and  the  tormented  souls  shall  rejoice  and  be  happy.  Let 
us  hope — let  us  both  hope!  Do  you  remember  how  I  used  to 
read  Dante  to  you  on  the  seat  under  the  fig-tree,  and  try  to 
expound  his  divine  poem  to  you?  The  lake  rippled  below  us, 
and  our  hearts  would  beat  as  high  as  its  waves  in  a  storm. 
IJow  soft  the  air  was,  how  bright  the  sun.  This  world  seemed 
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to  US  twice  as  fair  as  it  was  before,  as  we  followed  the  great 
prophet  and  poet,  shuddering,  down  to  the  under- world. 
There  all  the  great  and  good  men  of  ancient  days  wandered 
through  flowery  meadows,  and  among  them,  solitary  in  his 
grandeur,  the  poet  saw — do  you  remember  the  passage,  *  E 
solo  in  parte  vidi  7  Saladino  f*  Saladin,  the  conqueror  of 
the  Christians,  the  Moslem!  If  ever  a  man  held  the  key  to 
the  secrets  of  the  other  world,  Elizabeth,  it  was  Dante.  He 
gave  him — the  heathen,  who  was  a  true  man,  a  man  of  noble 
purpose,  full  of  zeal  for  all  that  was  good  and  just — a  happy 
place  in  the  other  world,  and  with  him  surely  one  for  me. 
Courage,  Elizabeth,  courage!" 

A  radiant  smile  illuminated  his  features  as  he  recalled  those 
sweetest  hours  of  his  life,  but  as  he  ceased  speaking  and  looked 
into  her  eyes  and  clasped  her  hand  in  his,  she  was  seized  with 
a  passionate  desire  to  pray  to  the  Saviour  with  him,  once — only 
once;  she  drew  her  hand  away,  and,  pressing  the  image  of  the 
Eedeemer  to  her  breast,  entreated  him,  with  that  voiceless 
motion  of  her  lips  which  was  intelligible  to  him  alone,  and 
with  eager  beseeching  in  her  large  tearful  eyes,  to  "  Pray, 
pray,  with  me — pray  to  the  Saviour." 

He  was  deeply  agitated,  his  heart  beat  faster,  and  he  could 
hardly  resist  the  impulse  to  start  up,  to  cry  "  no,"  and  never 
to  yield  to  the  tender  weakness  which  might  lead  him  to  bow 
his  manly  spirit  before  another,  who  to  him  was  no  more  than 
man. 

The  cross  she  held  was  of  ebony,  and  the  noble  form  of  the 
crucified  Lord  had  been  carved  by  a  master  hand  in  ivory,  and 
as  he  was  about  to  thrust  the  idol  away  from  him,  and  turn 
haughtily  away,  he  looked  at  the  face  of  the  image  and  saw  in 
it  only  suffering,  silent  endurance  and  pathetic  grief.  Had 
not  his  own  heart  often — ah,  too  often — bled  like  this  hapless, 
persecuted,  martyred  saint,  under  his  crown  of  thorns!  It 
was  no  manly  impulse  that  prompted  him  to  defy  this  speech- 
less fellow-sufferer;  it  seemed  to  him  a  sweet  and  delightful 
thing  to  do  homage  out  of  love  to  Him  whom  love  had  brought 
into  the  world — he  clasped  his  slender  fingers  tightly  over 
those  of  his  mute  wife,  and  bending  his  dark  head  over  Eliza- 
beth's fair  plaits,  they  breathed  together,  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  an  inarticulate  but  fervent  prayer. 

In  front  of  the  hut  lay  an  extensive  clearing,  surrounded  by 
forest,  where  two  roads  crossed.  Adam,  with  Marx  and  Ruth, 
had  looked  up  and  down,  first  one  way,  and  then  the  other,  in 

*  Jnf&rno,  iv.  129. 
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search  of  the  promised  vehicle,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  or 
heard.  When,  with  growing  anxiety,  they  returned  to  the 
path  Marx  was  visibly  uneasy.  His  crooked  mouth  twitched 
queerly,  not  a  feature  of  his  coarse  face  was  still,  and  he  looked 
so  odd,  and  at  the  same  time  so  hideous,  that  Euth  could  not 
help  laughing,  and  the  smith  asked  him  what  had  come  over 
him.  But  Marx  made  no  reply,  for  he  heard  the  distant  bark 
of  a  dog,  and  he  knew  what  that  meant. 

The  hearing  of  a  hammer-smith  gets  dulled  over  the  anvil. 
Master  Adam  heard  nothing  of  the  approaching  danger,  and 
repeated,  "  What  ails  you,  man?" 

"  I  am  cold,^^  said  the  charcoal-burner,  shuddering  with  a 
lamentable  mien. 

Ruth  did  not  heed  what  they  were  saying;  she  stood  still, 
and,  with  her  hand  to  her  ear,  was  listening  eagerly  to  some- 
thing in  the  distance. 

Suddenly  she  gave  a  subdued  scream,  and  exclaimed: 
"  Dogs!  I  can  hear  dogs  barking." 

The  smith  turned  pale  and  shook  his  head;  but  she  repeated 
more  urgently:  "  Believe  me,  I  hear  them.  There — again  a 
bark/^ 

Adam,  too,  could  now'  hear  a  rustling  in  the  wood.  He 
hastily  loosened  the  hammer  in  his  girdle,  seized  Ruth  by  the 
hand,  and  hurried  down  to  the  clearing. 

Lopez,  meanwhile,  had  roused  the  old  woman  and  made  her 
get  up;  everything  must  be  ready  by  the  time  Ulrich  should 
return.  Tired  of  waiting,  he  had  gone  to  the  door,  and  when 
he  saw  Adam  and  the  little  girl  running  toward  him  he  went 
to  meet  them,  anxiously  fearing  that  some  mishap  must  have 
overtaken  Ulrich. 

"  Go  back  I  go  back!"  cried  the  smith,  and  Ruth  freed  her 
hand  from  his  grasp,  and  signed  and  screamed:  "  Go  back!  go 
back!" 

The  doctor  obeyed  and  stood  still,  but  hardly  had  he  turned 
to  retreat  when,  from  the  opening  of  the  path  down  the  ravine 
by  which  they  had  come  yesterday,  a  pack  of  sniffing  hounds 
rushed  out  of  the  forest,  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
Count  of  Frohlingen  on  horseback. 

The  nobleman  sat  his  fine  horse  like  Siegfried,  the  Sun-hero. 
His  light  curls  floated  round  his  head  in  disorder,  and  the 
steam  from  his  reeking  steed  floated  round  him  in  the  sharp 
wintery  air  like  a  thin  cloud.  He  had  thrown  up  his  arms, 
holding  the  bridle  in  his  left  hand,  while  in  his  right  he 
flourished  his  hunting-spear,  and  when  he  discovered  Lopez 
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his  bearded  lips  gave  utterance  to  a  loud  and  triumphant 
whoop  and  halloo. 

The  count  was  not  hunting  a  stag  to-day,  but  a  quite  new 
and  special  sort  of  game — a  Jew.  The  chase  was  successful, 
and  how  well  the  hounds  had  behaved,  how  stoutly  Emir,  his 
noble  hunter,  had  carried  him  in  pursuit!  This  was  a  morn- 
ing's work,  indeed! 

"  Whoop,  halloo!''  he  shouted  once  more,  and  before  the 
fugitives  had  got  across  the  open  glade  he  was  by  the  doctor's 
side,  saying:  "  The  quarry  is  mine!     On  your  knees,  Jew." 

The  count  had  far  outridden  his  suite  and  was  alone. 
When  Lopez  simply  stood  still  with  his  arms  folded  and  made 
no  sign  of  obeying  him  he  turned  his  spear  to  deal  him  a  blow 
with  the  shaft. 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years  the  old  grudge  seethed  up 
in  Adam's  soul;  he  flew  on  the  count  like  a  tiger,  flung  his 
strong  arms  round  him  before  he  was  aware  of  the  attack, 
dragged  him  off  his  horse,  set  his  knee  on  his  breast,  and, 
snatching  the  hammer  out  of  his  girdle,  with  one  mighty  blow 
he  stretched  a  hound  that  flew  at  him  on  the  earth.  Then  he 
raised  and  swung  the  weapon  to  dash  the  hated  man's  brains 
out. 

But  Lopez  would  not  be  rescued  at  such  a  price.  "  Leave 
him.  Master  Ada^m,"  he  cried  out,  in  vehement  entreaty; 
*' spare  him."  And  he  clutched  his  champion's  arm,  which 
was  already  raised,  and  when  Adam  tried  to  shake  himself  free 
he  insisted  eagerly:  "  We  will  not  judge  as  they  judge." 

But  again  the  hammer  was  flourished  in  the  air,  and  again 
the  Jew  stayed  the  blow,  shoutiijg,  in  peremptory  warning: 
"  Spare  him,  if  you  are  a  friend  of  mine." 

What  was  his  strength  against  the  smith's?  But  still,  when 
for  the  third  time  Adam  raised  his  weapon  he  tried  to  prevent 
the  fatal  deed;  he  caught  the  smith,  who  was  half  mad  with 
fury,  by  the  wrist,  and  as  he  sunk  on  his  knees,  still  wrestling 
with  Adam,  by  the  count's  side,  he  gasped  out:  *'  Think  of 
Ulrich;  this  man's  son  was  the  only  one — the  only  soul  in  the 
convent  who  stood  by  Ulrich,  your  son — in  the  convent  he 
was  his  friend — the  only  one  among  so  many.  Spare  his  life — 
spare  him  for  Ulrich's  sake — spare  him. " 

During  this  struggle  the  smith  had  still  held  down  the  count 
with  his  left  hand,  and  defended  himself  against  Lopez  with 
the  right.  With  a  final  wrench  the  hand  raised  to  kill  was 
free,  but  he  made  no  use  of  his  freedom.  His  friend's  last 
words  had  stemmed  his  fury. 

*'  Take  it,"  he  said,  sullenly,  giving  the  doctor  the  hammer, 
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Lopez  took  it  and  rose  to  his  feet  much  relieved;  then  laying 
his  hand  on  Adam^s  shoulder,  for  he  was  still  kneeling  over 
the  count,  he  said:  "  Let  that  satisfy  you.     This  man — " 

But  he  said  no  mor3 — an  agonizing,  dull,  heart-rending  cry 
broke  from  him,  he  clasped  one  hand  over  his  forehead  and 
the  other  to  his  breast,  and  sunk  on  the  snow  close  to  the  low 
stump  of  a  fallen  giant  of  the  forest. 

Out  from  the  wood  sprung  one  of  the  count's  followers,  the 
archer  whose  shot  had  killed  the  noble  quarry,  still  holding  up 
the  cross-bow  with  which  he  had  sped  the  fatal  shaft.  His 
arrow  was  quivering  in  the  doctor's  breast — he  had  only  sent 
it  to  defend  his  fallen  master  against  the  hammer  in  the  Jew's 
hand. 

The  count,  meanwhile,  had  got  up,  struggling  for  breath; 
his  hand  felt  for  his  hunting-knife,  but  in  his  fail  it  had  slid- 
den  out  of  the  sheath  and  was  lying  in  the  snow. 

Adam  held  his  dying  friend  in  his  arms,  Ruth  ran  crying 
into  the  hut,  and  before  Frohlingen  had  fairly  recovered  him- 
self his  squire  was  by  his  side,  and  Count  Lips  had  ridden  out 
of  the  forest  on  a  panting  chestnut  horse,  followed  closely  by 
three  mounted  huntsmen. 

When  the  men  saw  their  lord  on  foot  they  too  dismounted, 
and  Lips  did  the  same,  and  an  eager  parley  of  question  and 
answer  began.  The  nobleman  scarcely  heeded  his  son,  but  he 
addressed  the  young  squire  who  had  shot  the  Jew  in  unmeas- 
ured anger.  Then  he  hoarsely  and  wrathfully  commanded 
them  to  bind  the  smith,  who  made  no  effort  to  defend  himself, 
but  submitted  to  whatever  they  did  like  a  docile  child.  Lopez 
no  longer  needed  the  strength  of  his  right  arm. 

The  dumb  woman  sat  on  the  tree-stump,  her  dying  husband 
supported  in  her  lap.  She  had  flung  her  arms  round  his 
bleeding  body;  his  feet  lay  helplessly  in  the  snow.  Ruth  sat 
on  the  ground  in  a  heap  by  her  mother's  side,  and  old  Rachel, 
wdio  had  recovered  her  wits,  laid  a  handkerchief  dipped  in 
wine  on  his  forehead. 

The  young  count  went  up  to  the  dying  man;  his  father  fol- 
lowed him  slowly,  and  drawing  the  lad  close  to  him  said,  in 
low  and  regretful  accents:  "  I  am  sorry  for  the  man;  he  had 
just  saved  my  life." 

The  victim  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  the  count  and  the  boy, 
and  the  smith  a  prisoner — and  felt  his  wife's  tears  on  his  face, 
and  heard  Ruth's  bitter  sobbing.  A  faint  smile  parted  his 
white  lips,  and  as  he  tried  to  raise  his  head  his  wife  helped 
him,  pressing  it  against  her  bosom.  The  stiff  lips  moved, 
and  he  raised  his  eyes  to  hers  as  if  to  thank  her,  and  said. 
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hardly  audibly:  "  The  arrow — do  not  touch  it.  Elizabeth, 
Euth,  child,  we  have  clung  together  faithfully;  but  now  I  am 
leaving  you,  I  must  leave  you. ''  He  paused,  a  dark  shadow 
passed  over  his  face  and  his  eyes  slowly  closed.  But  he  opened 
them  again,  and  fixing  his  gaze  on  the  count  he  went  on  again: 

"  Listen,  my  lord;  a  dying  man  has  a  right  to  be  heard  even 
if  he  is  a  Jew.  See — here  is  my  wife,  here  is  my  child.  They 
are  Christians.  Soon  they  will  be  alone  in  the  world,  aban- 
doned, destitute.  This  smith  there  is  their  only  friend;  set 
him  at  liberty;  they — the  widow  and  orphan — they  need  a  pro- 
tector. My  wife  is  dumb,  speechless— alone  in  the  world. 
She  can  not  beg,  she  can  not  plead.  Set  Adam  free — for  your 
Redeemer's — for  your  own  song's  sake.  A  wide  space  must  lie 
between  you — a  wide  tract  of  land.  He  shall  take  them  away 
— let  him  go  free.  I  held  his  arm  when  he  raised  the  ham- 
mer— you  know — that  hammer.  .Set  him  free.  My  death — 
death  atones — " 

His  voice  once  more  failed  him,  and -the  count  looked  from 
him  to  the  smith,  touched,  but  undecided.  His  son's  tears 
were  flowing  fast,  and  when  he  saw  that  his  father  hesitated  to 
grant  the  dying  man's  last  wish,  and  he  caught  a  glance  from 
the  fast-glazing  eye,  he  clung  more  closely  to  his  father  as  he 
stood  struggling  with  his  impulses  and  whispered,  through  his 
tears:  **  Father,  my  lord,  to-morrow  is  Christmas-day;  for 
Christ's  sake — to  please  me — grant  him  his  prayer.  He  is 
IJlrich's  father;  set  him  free!  Do  it,  my  lord,  father;  I  do 
not  want  any  other  Christmas  gift.'* 

Frohlingen's  heart  was  touched;  his  eyes  moistened;  and  as 
he  looked  at  Elizabeth  and  saw  the  deep  anguish  in  her  gentle 
features,  and  then  at  the  beautiful  dying  face  that  rested  on 
her  bosom,  it  struck  him  as  if  he  had  before  him  the  Mother 
of  God,  the  Lady  of  Sorrows  herself.  It  was  Christmas-eve 
too — Christmas-day  to-morrow.  His  angry  pride  was  silenced, 
he  forgot  the  insult  he  had  suffered,  and  shouted  aloud,  as  if  he 
feared  the  dull  ear  of  death  might  fail  to  hear  every  word:  "  I 
thank  you  for  your  help,  man.  Adam  is  free,  and  may  go 
with  your  wife  and  child  whither  he  will.  My  word  for  it; 
you  may  close  your  eyes  in  peace. " 

Lopez  smiled  and  raised  his  hand  as  if  in  thanks;  then  he 
laid  it  on  his  child's  head,  looking  at  her  in  loving  farewell  as 
he  whispered,  faintly: 

"Elizabeth,  raise  my  head  a  little."  And  when  she  had 
obeyed  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  face  and  spoke  again: 

"  A  dreamless  sleep — fresh  life,  a  new  creature  in  the  eter- 
nal world.     See,  listen — solo  in  partCy  but  with  you,  with  you. 
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Ah!  the  arrow — draw  it  out,  Elizabeth!  oh,  that  was  torture! 
How  miserable  we  have  been,  and  yet — and  yet — you  and  I 
— we,  we  know  what  happiness  is.    Forgive  me,  I  forgive — " 
The  dying  hand  dropped  from  the  child's  head,  his  eyes  closed, 
but  the  tender  smile  parted  his  lips  even  in  death. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  count  had  breathed  a  low  amen  to  the  dead  Jew's  last 
words.  Then  h§  went  up  to  the  widow  and  spoke  a  few  words 
of  encouragement  with  all  the  kindness  and  warmth  that  were 
natural  to  him.  He  desired  his  men  to  release  the  smith,  and 
to  escort  him  with  the  widow  and  child  as  far  as  the  frontier. 
He  spoke  to  Adam,  too,  but  only  a  few  words,  nor  were  they 
words  of  banter  as  of  yore,  but  grave  and  rough.  He  enjoined 
Master  Adam  to  quit  the  country  without  delay,  and  never  to 
return. 

The  Jew's  body  was  laid  on  a  bier  of  young  pine  trunks,  and 
the  men  carried  it  off.  While  all  that  was  dearest  to  them  was 
borne  away  Ruth  clung  tightly  to  her  mother,  and  they  both 
trembled  like  a  reed  in  the  blast,  but  only  the  child  could 
weep. 

The  escort  that  Frohlingen  had  left  for  the  refugees  waited 
patiently  till  noon  for  Ulrich's  return,  but  then  they  were 
urgent  to  start,  and  they  set  out.  Kot  a  word  was  spoken  till 
the  wanderers  stopped  at  the  charcoal-burner's  hut.  Jorg  had 
gone  into  the  town,  but  his  wife  told  them  that  the  boy  had 
been  there,  but,  about  an  hour  since,  had  run  back  into  the 
forest.  In  the  inn,  she  added,  there  was  room  and  to  spare, 
and  they  might  wait  for  him  there.  They  followed  this  ad- 
vice. Adam  saw  the  women  safely  bestowed,  and  then  he  re- 
turned to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and  waited  there  for  the 
boy  till  nightfall. 

Kneeling  by  the  tree-stump  by  which  his  friend  had  breathed 
his  last,  he  prayed  a  long  time  and  vowed  to  his  lost  preserver 
to  live  henceforth  solely  for  the  survivors.  Perfect  silence 
reigned  around,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  was  in  church,  and  that 
every  tree  in  the  forest  was  witness  to  the  oath  he  swore  to 
himself. 

Next  morning  he  again  sought  Jorg.  This  time  he  found 
him,  and  the  charcoal-burner  threw  all  the  blame  on  the  im- 
patient boy;  but  he  promised  to  hunt  for  him,  with  Marx's 
help,  and  to  bring  him  after  his  father.  The  count's  men 
were  urgent,  so  the  smith  went  forward  without  his  son  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  toward  the  Rhine. 
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The  charcoal-burner  had  not  got  the  price  of  betraying  the 
Jew,  nor  had  he  earned  the  reward  for  saving  Uh*ich.  He  had 
shut  the  boy  up  in  the  loft  in  the  morning  and  locked  him  in, 
but  during  his  absence  he  had  contrived  to  escape.  He  was  a 
nimble  rascal,  and  no  mistake,  for  he  must  have  risked  the 
leap  from  the  window,  and  then  have  vaulted  over  the  hedge 
into  the  path. 

Jorg's  hypothesis  was  correct:  as  soon  as  Ulrich  discovered 
that  he  had  been  entrapped  he  had  tried  a  bold  stroke  for  free- 
dom. Oome  what  might,  he  must  warn  the  others,  and  terror 
lent  wings  to  his  feet.  He  missed  his  way  once  or  twice,  but 
at  last  found  the  right  path;  but  he  had  lost  some  hours,  first 
in  the  village,  then  locked  into  the  loft,  and,  finally,  in  seeking 
the  right  road,  and  then  the  sun  was  past  the  meridian  when 
at  last  he  reached  the  clearing. 

The  hut  was  deserted;  to  his  loud  and  terrified  shouts  there 
was  no  answer.  Where  had  they  gone?  He  looked  round  the 
wide  snow-covered  glade  for  their  traces,  and  found  only  too 
many.  Here  were  the  prints  of  horses^  hoofs,  there  footsteps 
large  and  small,  here  dogs  had  trodden  the  snow,  and  there,  by 
the  tree-stump — good  God!  there  was  blood,  red  blood  on  the 
sparkling  white  ground.  His  heart  stood  still  — but  again  he 
began  searching,  hunting,  trying  to  find  a  trace  he  could  fol- 
low up.  There,  where  the  snow  had  been  disturbed  for  a 
space  about  as  long  as  a  man's  height,  and  where  the  grass 
and  earth  showed  through  it,  there  had  been  a  struggle,  a  fight; 
there — merciful  Virgin!  what  was  that?  His  father's  ham- 
mer. He  knew  it  only  too  well — the  little  one,  which  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  two  bigger  ones,  Goliath  and  Samson,  they 
had  always  called  David;  he  had  wielded  it  himself  a  hundred 
times.  Then,  seeing  the  newly  lopped  fir  branches,  and  a  pine 
trmik  thrown  aside  by  one  of  the  men,  he  said  to  himself: 
Here  they  made  a  litter;  and  his  fancy  pictured  his  father 
struggling  for  his  life,  felled  to  the  ground,  and  then  a  dismal 
procession — the  conquerors,  gr5nning  with  base  triumph,  carry- 
ing off  a  powerful  and  stalwart  corpse,  and  a  slighter  form  clad 
in  black — his  father  and  his  master.  After  them  went  the 
pretty,  speechless  wife  and  Ruth  in  bonds,  in  chains!  and  be- 
hind them,  Marx  and  Rachel. 

He  saw  the  scene  distinctly — ^he  could  fancy  he  heard  the 
women  sob.  He  clutched  his  hair  with  a  loud  wail,  and  rushed 
wildly,  first  to  this  side  and  then  to  that,  and  then  it  struck 
him  that  the  horsemen  would;  no  doubt,  return  and  seize  him 
too.     Away — he  must  get  away;  his  ears  seemed  full  of  dull 
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groans  and  sighs^  and  he  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  southward 
— on  and  on^  but  still  southward. 

Since  a  bowl  of  oatmeal  porridge,  that  they  had  given  him 
in  the  morning  at  the  charcoal-burner's,  he  had  had  nothing 
to  eat;  still,  he  did  not  feel  hungry  or  thirsty,  he  thought  only 
of  getting  away,  far  away,  without  noticing  the  way  he  went. 

Even  after  his  father  had  been  a  second  time  to  the  clearing 
the  lad  was  still  running;  but  his  breath  came  hard,  and  his 
steps  were  slower  and  shorter.  The  moon  rose  and  one  star 
after  another  twinkled  in  the  sky,  and  still  he  was  going  on- 
ward. 

The  forest  lay  behind  him,  and  he  had  reached  the  wide 
high-road;  this  he  followed,  still  to  the  southward,  till  at  length 
his  strength  utterly  failed  him.  His  head  and  hands  were 
burning,  and  yet  he  felt  cold,  very  cold;  but  down  here  in  the 
valley  there  was  not  much  snow,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
he  could  see  many  dark  patches  of  bare  grass.  He  had  for- 
gotten his  grief.  Exhaustion,  terror,  and  hunger  completely 
mastered  him.  He  felt  tempted  to  throw  himself  down  by  the 
way-side  and  sleep,  but  he  thought  of  the  stories  he  had 
heard  of  men  frozen  to  death,  and  he  dragged  himself  on  to 
the  next  village.  All  lights  had  long  since  been  extinguished; 
but  the  dogs  barked  in  the  yards  as  he  went  past,  and  the  mel- 
ancholy lowing  of  a  cow  was  frequent.  He  was  among  men 
again;  and  that  soothed  and  comforted  him;  he  collected  his 
thoughts  and  looked  round  for  some  shelter  for  the  night. 

At  the  end  of  the  village  stood  a  lonely  hay-loft,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  he  espied  an  opening  in  one  of  the  walls. 
Now,  if  he  could  only  manage  to  clamber  up  to  it.  The 
planking  offered  some  hold  for  his  fingers  and  toes,  and  he 
could  try  at  any  rate.  Several  times,  when  he  had  got  half- 
way up,  he  slipped  back  to  the  ground  again,  but  at  last  he 
succeeded,  and  found  a  bed  on  some  soft  hay  with  a  roof  over 
his  head.  Soothed  by  the  smell  of  the  dry  grasses,  he  instantly 
fell  asleep,  and  in  his  dreams  saw  first  his  father  with  a  bleed- 
ing wound  in  his  broad  breast,  and  then  the  doctor  dancing 
with  Rachel,  wild  and  whirling  figures.  Then  Euth  came  on 
the  scene;  she  led  him  away  into  the  forest  and  up  to  the 
juniper  shrub,  where  she  showed  him  a  bird's  nest  full  of 
young  birds.  But  he  hated  the  little  half -naked  things,  and 
trod  them  to  death,  and  the  little  girl  cried  so  loud  and  so 
bitterly  that  it  woke  him. 

The  morning  was  already  gray;  his  head  ached,  and  he  was 
desperately  cold  and  hungry.  Still,  his  one  idea  and  one  wish 
was  to  get  further  away;  so  he  got  out  of  the  loft,  shook  his 
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hair  and  clothes  free  of  the  hay  that  had  stuck  m  them,  and 
went  on  again.  It  was  rather  warmer,  but  was  snowing 
heavily. 

He  found  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  walk,  his  head  ached 
beyond  endurance,  and  still  he  went  on,  but  at  every  step  as 
he  lifted  his  feet  he  felt  as  if  they  were  shod  with  lead.  He 
met  a  few  wagons  with  an  armed  escort,  and  now  and  then 
some  peasants  with  their  rosaries  on  the  way  to  mass,  but  noth- 
ing overtook  him. 

However,  toward  noon  he  heard  behind  him  the  rattle  of 
harness  and  clatter  of  arms.  They  gained  upon  him  with 
ominous  swiftness — nearer  and  nearer.  If  this  should  be  the 
horsemen  in  pursuit! 

His  heart  seemed  to  cease  to  beat,  and  when  he  turned  to 
look  round  he  saw  a  party  of  mounted  men  trotting  past  a 
spur  of  the  hill  by  which  the  road  made  a  bend,  and  through 
the  floating  snow-flakes  he  could  discern  the  flash  of  arms  and 
colored  doublets  and  scarfs,  and  then — it  was  all  over  with 
him,  for  they  wore  the  count^s  colors! 

Unless  the  earth  yawned  to  cover  him  there  was  no  possible 
escape.  The  horsemen  commanded  the  road;  to  the  right  lay 
a  level  sheet  of  snow,  to  the  left  rose  a  steep  slope  built  up 
with  rough  masonry  to  prevent  the  earth  slipping;  less  to  pro- 
tect the  road,  indeed,  than  to  guard  a  burial-ground  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  town  had  made  where  the  hill- 
side sloped  more  gently.  The  mounds,  the  leafless  elder- 
shrubs,  and  the  bushy  cypresses  in  this  grave-yard  were  shroud- 
ed in  snow,  and  the  black  crosses  stood  out  all  the  more  sharply 
against  the  sparkling  whiteness  of  the  surrounding  scene. 

But  on  the  further  side  stood  a  little  chapel.  On  this  Ulrich 
fixed  his  hopes.  If  he  could  manage  to  climb  the  W'all  he 
might  hide  behind  that.  The  horsemen  were  nearly  at  his 
heels;  he  collected  liis  little  remaining  strength,  and  ran  on  to 
where  he  saw  a  projecting  stone  and  be^an  to  climb. 

Yesterday  it  would  have  seemed  a  trifle  to  him  to  scramble 
up  into  the  grave-yard,  but  to-day  the  boy  was  w^orn  out;  he 
dragged  himself  up  again  and  again,  only  to  slip  back  on  the 
smooth  stones,  and  lose  the  treacherous  hold  afforded  by  the 
withered  and  snow-laden  plants  that  grew  between  them.  The 
horsemen  had  by  this  time  caught  sight  of  him,  and  a  young 
soldier  shouted  to  his  neighbors:  A  runaway,  a  truant! 
Look  what  the  vagabond  is  trying  to  do.     He  is  mine!" 

He  struck  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  just  as  the  lad  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  top  he  seized  liim  by  the  foot.  But 
Uh'ich  had  thrown  his  arms  round  a  tombstone;  his  shoe  was 
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left  in  the  horseman's  hand  and  the  rest  shouted  with  laugh- 
ter. A  jolly  sound,  no  doubt,  but  to  the  terror-stricken  boy- 
it  was  like  the  mockery  of  fiends,  and  scared  him  to  further 
efforts.  He  scrambled  along  over  two,  five,  ten  grave  mounds, 
and  then  he  stumbled  and  fell  over  a  flat  stone  hidden  by  the 
snow.  He  pulled  himself  up,  but  presently  fell  again,  and 
now  his  resolution  was  broken.  He  clung  to  a  cross  in  deadly 
terror,  his  senses  failed  him,  he  thought  vaguely  of  the  Word, 
and  fancied  he  saw  a  hand  held  out  to  him  which  he  could  not 
grasp  for  sheer  weakness  and  fatigue. 

The  young  horseman  had  no  mind  to  let  the  vagabond  es- 
cape him  and  submit  to  his  comrades'  derision.  Shouting 
out:  "  Stop,  you  rascal !''  he  flung  the  shoe  after  him,  threw 
his  bridle  to  the  man  next  to  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
kneeling  over  the  boy.  He  pulled  and  shook  him,  but  in  vain. 
Then  he  was  alarmed,  and  called  to  the  others  that  the  boy 
was  dead. 

"  No  one  dies  so  suddenly  as  that,"  answered  the  leader  of 
the  party,  a  gray-bearded  man.     "  Hit  him  over  the  head.'' 

The  young  fellow  raised  his  hand,  but  the  blow  did  not  fall. 
He  had  looked  in  IJlrich's  face  and  saw  in  it  something  that 
touched  his  heart. 

"  No,  no,"  he  called  back.  "  Come  here,  Peter;  he  is  a 
fine  lad,  but  it  is  all  over  with  him,  I  tell  you. " 

During  this  colloquy  the  traveler  to  whom  the  party  of 
horsemen  were  serving  as  an  escort,  had  also  reached  the  spot 
at  a  smart  gallop,  accompanied  by  an  old  servant.  He  was  a 
man  of  middle  age,  well  wrapped  in  handsome  furs  to  protect 
him  against  the  cold,  and  he  took  in  at  a  glance  the  situation 
which  had  caused  this  delay.  He  dismounted  at  once  and  fol- 
lowed the  captain  of  his  escort  to  the  end  of  the  wall,  where 
there  was  a  flight  of  rough  stone  steps. 

Ulrich's  head  was  supported  in  the  young  soldier's  arms, 
and  the  traveler  looked  down  at  him  compassionately.  His 
clear  eyes  lingered  with  a  steady  gaze  on  the  lad's  face,  then 
raising  his  hand  he  beckoned  to  the  elder  man  and  said :  "  Take 
him  up;  we  will  carry  him  with  us,  there  is  still  room  for  h^pi 
in  the  baggage  wagon." 

The  conveyance  of  which  he  spoke  kept  them  waiting  some 
little  time.  It  was  a  long  four-wheeled  cart,  covered  with  an 
arched  tilt  of  rick-cloth  as  a  protection  against  wind  and 
weather.  The  driver  squatted  like  a  sitting  hen  in  a  basket 
full  of  straw  behind  the  horses.  Under  the  hood,  upon  and 
among  the  master's  luggage  and  chattels,  four  travelers  were 
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sitting  or  lyiug,  all  picked  up  at  intervals  by  the  owner  of  the 
cart,  and  enjoying  their  ride  for  nothing. 

Two  preaching  friars,  Magister  Sutor  and  Magister  Stuben- 
rauch, had  got  in  at  Cologne,  for  the  wagon  had  come  direct 
from  the  Netherlands,  and  belonged  to  Antonio  Moor  the 
painter,  who  was  on  his  w^ay  to  King  Philipps  court.-  The  rich 
sable  fur  on  his  black  cap  and  his  velvet  cloak  sho"wed  that  he 
had  no  need  to  be  saving,  and  he  preferred  riding  a  good  horse 
to  taking  a  seat  in  a  jolting  vehicle.  The  two  priests  had 
taken  possession  of  the  best  places  at  the  back  of  the  wagon. 
The  two  seemed  to  constitute  but  one  person — two  bodies  with 
but  one  soul.  Burly  Magister  Sutor  represented  the  will,  and 
lean  Magister  Stubenrauch  the  reason  and  the  executive  of  this 
duality.  When  Sutor  decided  to  lie  down  or  to  sit  up,  to  eat 
or  drink,  to  sleep  or  speak,  his  double  never  failed  to  do  the 
same,  nor  to  prove  in  words  of  wisdom  the  reason  why  the ' 
deed  in  question  must  be  done  just  then  and  just  there.  Nearer 
to  the  front,  his  back  propped  against  a  trunk,  lay  a  fine  young 
soldier,  a  brisk  and  overbearing  fellow,  no  doubt,  but  he  was 
just  now  sitting  silent  and  doleful,  and  nursing  his  left  arm, 
which  had  been  wounded,  with  his  right  arm  as  if  it  were 
some  fragile  treasure.  Opposite  to  him  was  a  heap  of  loose 
straw,  under  which  something  moved  from  time  to  time,  while 
at  short  intervals  a  slight  cough  was  audible  from  that  corner. 

As  the  door  at  the  back  of  the  wagon  was  let  down,  and  the 
cold  snowy  air  blew  into  the  steaming  and  dimly  lighted  space 
under  the  tilt,  Magister  Sutor  uttered  a  prolonged  "  whew,^' 
to  which  his  companion  at  once  supplied  a  chorus  of  angry 
words  as  to  the  delay,  the  draught,  and  the  dangers  of  a  chill. 

When  the  painter's  head  presently  a]5peared  at  the  opening 
the  priest  lapsed  into  silence,  for  Moor  was  pay-master  for  all; 
but,  seeing  his  colleague  draw  his  cloak  closer  round  with  an 
expression  of  discomfort  and  endurance,  he  did  the  same  with 
added  emphasis. 

The  painter  paid  no  heed  to  those  demonstrations,  but 
quietly  requested  his  traveling  guests  to  make  room  for  the 
boy.  A  closely  wrapped  head  suddenly  popped  up  from  among 
ftie  straw.  "  An  hosjoital  on  wheels !''  it  exclaimed,  and  then 
vanished  again  like  the  head  of  a  fish  that  has  come  up  to  swal- 
low air. 

**  Just  so,''  said  the  artist.  "  But  you  need  not  draw  your 
legs  up  so  close,''  he  added  to  the  soldier.  "  I  would  merely 
beg  these  reverend  gentlemen  to  sit  a  little  further  apart,  or  a 
little  (iloser  together,  and  to  make  room  for  a  sick  boy  on  the 
leather  sack." 
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As  he  spoke  one  of  the  escort  lifted  the  still  senseless  lad  in 
under  the  awning.  Magister  Siitor  observed  the  snow  that 
clung  to  Ulrich's  hair  and  clothes,  and  as  he  attempted  to  rise 
uttered  a  deprecatory  "  No;"  while  Stubenrauch  hastened  to 
add:  "When  all  that  melts  we  shall  have  a  perfect  lake  in 
here.  You  were  good  enough  to  give  us  these  seats.  Master 
Moor,  but  you  hardly  intended  that  soaking  clothes  and  bad 
rheumatism — '' 

He  had  not  done  speaking  when  the  muffled  head  came  up 
again  out  of  the  straw,  and  the  high  sharp  tones  of  the  man 
who  lay  buried  in  it  asked:  "  And,  pray,  was  the  blood  of  the 
wounded  traveler  whom  the  Samaritan  picked  up  by  the  way- 
side dry  or  wet?''  , 

Magister  Sutor  cast  a  glance  of  encouragement  at  Stuben- 
rauch to  inspire  him  with  a  telling  retort,  and  he  answered, 
promptly  and  pathetically;  "  It  was  the  Lord  himself  who  let 
the  Samaritan  find  the  wounded  man  by  the  way-side — that 
does  not  apply  to  our  case,  for  the  dripping  lad  is  forced  upon 
us,  and  even  if  we  were  Samaritans — '' 

"  Still  you  would  not  have  compassion  on  him,''  retorted 
the  voice  in  the  straw. 

The  painter  laughed,  and  the  soldier,  slapping  his  thigh  with 
his  sound  hand,  cried  out: 

"  Put  the  boy  here,  you  fellows;  here,  leaning  against  my 
right  arm — make  room,  you  gentlemen;  the  water  will  not 
hurt  us,  if  only  you  are  liberal  with  the  wine  in  your  keg." 

The  priests  had  to  make  the  best  of  it;  Ulrich  was  propped 
up  against  the  leather  sack,  and  while  Sutor  and  Stubenrauch 
huddled  together  to  tell  their  beads  in  rapid  prayer  for  the  un- 
conscious boy,  and  to  avoid  contact  with  his  wet  clothes,  the 
painter  got  into  the  wagon  and,  asking  no  leave,  took  some  of 
the  wine  out  of  the  priests'  keg.  The  soldier  came  to  his  as- 
sistance, and,  by  their  united  efforts,  with  the  warming  effects 
of  the  wine,  the  boy  presently  recovered  from  his  swoon. 

The  Dutchman  remounted,  the  wagon  started  again,  and 
there  was  no  further  delay  till  their  day's  journey  ended  at 
Emmendingen.  The  Count  of  Hochburg's  men,  who  from 
this  point  onward  were  to  be  their  body-guard,  refused  to  stir 
on  Christmas  night.  This  the  painter  submitted  to;  but  when 
they  further  declared  that,  next  day  behig  the  second  holy 
day,  not  a  horse  could  be  taken  from  his  stable,  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  without  growing  angry  about  it,  quietly  but 
quite  decidedly  said  that  in  that  case  he  should  make  it  his 
business — with  the  support,  if  needed,  of  their  lord  and  master 
— to  escort  them  to  Freiburg. 
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The  inn  at  Emmendingen  was  one  of  the  best  and  largest  in 
the  Freiburg  district,  and  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
escort,  which  always  had  to  be  effected  here,  there  was  no  lack 
of  accommodation  for  any  number  of  men  and  beasts. 

When  Ulrich  was  carried  into  the  warm  inn  parlor  he  again 
fainted,  and  the  painter  took  as  good  care  of  him  as  if  he  had 
been  his  father.  Magister  Sutor  had  long  since  ordered  a 
Christmas  roast,  Stubenrauch  everything  else  that  could  make 
them  a  good  meal;  indeed,  they  had  already  set  to  work  upon 
it  while  Moor  was  still  busied  in  attending  on  the  suffering  boy, 
valiantly  helped  by  the  Uttle  man  who  had  lain  perdu  among 
the  straw  in  the  wagon.  He  had  formerly  been  a  court  fool, 
and  his  costume  still  bore  some  trace  of  his  calling.  His  big 
head  was  perched  on  a  thin  neck,  his  grotesque  but  sickly  face 
was  always  on  the  move,  and  his  mouth,  when  he  was  not 
coughing,  never  ceased  its  eager  twitching. 

As  soon  as  Ulrich  was  breathing  easily  he  searched  his  clothes 
to  find  some  trace  of  whom  he  belonged  to.  All  the  things  he 
found  in  the  boy's  pockets  only  suggested  absurd  and  mys- 
terious guesses — and  nothing  can  contain  a  more  multifarious 
store  than  a  school-boy's  pockets,  excepting  perhaps  a  school- 
girl's. There  was  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  Latin  exercise  scored 
with  mistakes,  a  smooth  pebble,  a  much-worn  and  much-jagged 
knife,  a  scrap  of  chalk  to  draw  with,  an  iron  arrow-head,  a 
broken  horse-nail,  and  a  falconer's  glove  that  Count  Lips  had 
given  to  his  comrade.  And  the  ring  which  the  doctor's  wife 
had  given  him  at  parting  was  found  tied  round  his  neck. 

All  this  suggested  a  variety  of  hypotheses  to  Pellicanus — as 
the  jester  was  called — and  he  tried  one  after  the  other.  Just 
as  a  man  sets  to  work  to  construct  a  mosaic  out  of  fragments 
of  stone,  so  he  tried  from  these  various  items  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  lad  himself,  of  his  parents  and 
home,  and  of  the  school  from  which  he  had,  no  doubt,  run 
away. 

He  concluded  that  he  must  be  the  son  of  a  knight  in  easy 
circumstances.  It  this  he  was,  of  course,  mistaken,  but  he  de- 
tected, with  remarkable  acuteness,  what  the  circumstances  of 
the  lad  must  be;  he  even  asserted  that  he  was  a  motherless  lad, 
or  else  he  would  have  had  many  things  about  him  which  were 
wholly  wanting.  The  boy — so  he  said,  for  Pellicanus  was  an 
advanced  Latinist — had  gone  to  school  later  than  he  should, 
and  had  perhaps  ridden  on  horseback  sooner  than  he  should, 
and  through  the  woods  after  the  deer. 

The  painter,  meanwhile,  by  merely  looking  at  the  boy,  had 
formed  a  truer  idea  of  his  real  condition  than  the  buffoon,  with 
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all  his  observations  and  inferences.  He  took  a  fancy  for 
Ulrich,  and  as  the  drawing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Latin  exer- 
cise caught  his  eye  when  Pellicanns  showed  it  him,  he  smiled 
and  was  confirmed  in  his  pni-poseof  interesting  himself  further 
in  the  handsome  boy  that  Fate  had  thus  cast  in  his  way.  All 
that  was  needed  was  that  he  should  find  out  who  the  lad's  par- 
ents were,  and  what  had  made  him  run  away  from  school. 

The  leech  of  the  little  town  had  bled  Ulrich,  and  he  had  soon 
after  fallen  into  a  sound  sleep,  breathing  quietly.  The  painter 
and  the  jester  then  went  to  dinner — the  monks  had  long  since 
done  theirs,  and  were  enjoying  a  noonday  nap  in  their  sleep- 
ing-room. The  soldier,  who  was  modestly  sitting  in  a  corner 
of  the  large  inn  parlor  and  looking  dolefully  at  his  wounded 
arm,  had  some  meat  and  wine  set  before  him  by  JVToor's  orders. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  the  fool,  pointing  at  the  fine  stalwart 
man.  "We  are  companions  in  misfortune — both  alike.  A 
cart  with  a  broken  wheel." 

*'  His  arm  will  soon  be  healed,"  replied  the  painter;  "  and 
as  for  your  machinery,"  and  he  pointed  to  his  own  lips,  ''  that 
still  acts  to  perfection.  The  magister  and  I  have  come  to 
know  that  well  enough  within  these  few  days." 

"  Ay,  ay,'^  said  Pellicanus.  "  And  yet  I  am  cast  aside  as  a 
piece  of  useless  lumber." 

"  That  can  hardly  be—" 

"  You  think  that  intercourse  with  the  fool  has  made  fools  of 
the  wise?  Nay — ^for  do  you  not  know  what  our  masters  re- 
quire of  us?"^ 

"That  you  should  make  pastime  for  them  by  your  quips 
and  jests. " 

"  But  when  is  it  that  we  are  allowed  to  play  the  fool,  mas- 
ter? Did  you  ever  consider  that?  When  we  feel  merry? 
Never.  Then  we  are  expected  to  play  the  sage,  to  preach 
against  excess,  to  point  to  coming  shadows.  In  times  of  sad- 
ness and  black  moods — come,  fool,  be  a  fool.  The  wilder  you 
wag  the  better.  Cast  sense  to  the  winds,  and  if  you  under- 
stand your  business  and  know  your  master's  humors,  you 
must  make  him  cry  for  laughing  when  he  feels  inclined  to  cry 
like  a  girl  for  sheer  misery.  You  know  what  princes  are, 
master,  but  I  know  them  better.  They  are  gods  on  earth, 
and  will  not  bend  to  the  common  lot  of  mortals — to  endure 
pain  and  submit  to  vexation.  When  they  are  sick  they  send 
for  the  leech,  when  they  are  sorry  they  send  for  the  fool. 
Well,  the  world  is  as  a  man  takes  it,  and  you  may  find  a  wart 
to  make  a  jest  upon  in  the  longest  face;  when  once  you  have 
laughed  at  the  wound  the  stab  has  lost  its  keenness.     We  take 
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out  the  sting,  we  show  a  hght  in  the  gloom — a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
perhaps — and  if  we  only  are  clever  enough  we  manage  to  break 
lip  the  tough  lump  of  the  dough  of  tribulation  into*  little  bits, 
so  that  a  princely  stomach  can  digest  it/' 

"  Ev^en  a  coughing  fool  may  succeed  in  doing  that,  so  long 
as  he  is  above  ground. " 

"  You  are  mistaken;  indeed,  you  are  mistaken.  Our  mas- 
ters want  only  to  see  the  velvet  side  of  other  men's  lives,  and 
how  they  die  they  care  not.  And  such  a  one  as  I — a  cough- 
ing knave  with  the  rot  in  his  bones  already;  Misery  on  two 
legs;  a  wretched  object  which  you  can  no  more  see  without 
thinking  of  the  grave  than  you  can  see  a  huntsman  without  a 
blood-hound  or  a  lurcher — such  a  one  as  I  shouts  to  the  ostrich 
who  only  wants  to  keep  his  eyes  shut:  '  Beware,  the  hunter  is 
at  hand!'  I  ought  to  draw  a  curtain  between  their  lordships 
and  all  suffering,  and  instead  of  that,  my  very  person  is  the 
incarnation  of  suffering.  The  Electorwas  as  wise  as  his  own 
fool  when  he  turned  me  out-of-doors." 

*'  But  he  dismissed  you  graciously,  and  only  for  a  holiday." 

"  And  my  successor  is  seated  already  in  my  place  at  the  cas- 
tle! Nay,  nay;  my  gracious  sovereign  knows  very  well  he  will 
not  have  to  pay  my  pension  long.  He  would  have  fed  me 
willingly  till  death  came  to  fetch  me,  but  he  was  better  pleased 
when  I  asked  to  go  to  Genoa.  The  more  of  the  world  lies  be- 
tween his  hearty  highness  and  his  dying  dog  the  better  he  is 
pleased. " 

"But  why  did  you  not  wait  till  the  spring  before  setting 
out?" 

''Because  Genoa  is  a  warm  corner,  and  would  do  a  poor 
fool  no  good  in  the  summer;  in  the  winter  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
there — Lfound  that  out  three  years  ago,  when  I  was  there  with 
the  duke.  The  sun  of  Liguria  warms  your  back-bone  even  in 
January,  and  panting  wretches  like  me  breathe  more  easily.  I 
shall  go  by  Marseilles.  Can  you  give  me  a  place  in  your  car- 
riage as  far  as  Avignon?" 

'  With  pleasure.  To  your  health,  Pellicanus.  A  good 
wish  uttered  on  Ghristmas-day  is  often  granted,  you  know." 

The  painter's  deep  voice  was  full  of  hearty  feeling.  The 
young  soldier  heard  them,  and  as  the  painter's  glass  clinked 
against  the  fool's  he  too  lifted  liis  rummer,  emptied  it  to  the 
bottom,  and  asked,  modestly:  "  Will  you  hear  a  little  legend 
of  mine,  good  master?" 

*'  Speak  on,  speak  on,"  cried  the  artist,  once  more  filling 
his  glass,  and  the  soldier  came  up  to  the  table,  and  looking 
down  into  his  cup  in  some  embarrassment,  repeated  these  lines: 
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"  On  Christmas-day,  when  Christ 

Came  down  the  world  to  save, 
A  wounded,  simple  wight  made  bold 
A  favor  of  the  Lord  to  crave. 
'  O  Lord,'  he  said,  '  Behold 

This  good  man,  by  Thy  grace, 
Who  bound  my  wounds,  and  gave  me  ease, 
And  brought  me  safely  to  this  place. 

In  this  life  give  him  peace, 

And,  dying,  bid  him  rise 
To  Thy  most  pleasant  Paradise, 
Borne  in  Thy  chariot  through  the  skies." 

"Well  done,  well  done !^'  cried  the  painter,  pledging  the 
soldier  and  making  him  take  a  seat  between  himself  and  the 
jester.  Pellicanus  sat  lost  in  thought;  what  the  "  simple 
wight ''  could  do  he  could  do  too;  nor  was  it  out  of  mere  am- 
bition, or  the  habit  of  always  having  a  sharper  word  than  the 
last  speaker,  but  from  a  sincere  wish  to  do  honor  to  his  gener- 
ous benefactor.  After  a  short  pause,  during  which  Moor  had 
been  talking  to  the  soldier,  Pellicanus  took  up  his  glass,  and, 
after  clearing  his  throat,  began,  at  first  calmly,  but  with  in- 
creasing agitation,  while  his  voice  lost  all  its  sharpness: 

"  When  folly's  joined  to  roguish  wit, 
The  wit  is  fun,  the  folly  fit. 
The  pope,  the  prince,  the  churl  they  spurn 
Each  dons  the  cap  and  bells  in  turn; 
And,  marry,  he  that  lays  it  by. 
He  is  the  fool  of  deepest  dye! 
Long  may  it  grace  thy  honored  head, 
When  o'er  it  many  years  have  sped; 
When  crowned  with  glory's  wreath  of  bay. 
And  streaked  with  wisdom's  reverend  gray. 
E'en  wisdom's  cup  will  not  taste  right 
Without  a  drop  to  make  it  bright 
From  folly's  fount.     Remember,  then, 
These  words  of  poor  old  Pellicane, 
Part  knave,  part  fool — the  better  part 
Prevailing  still,  a  faithful  heart." 

"  Thanks,  many  thanks!^'  exclaimed  the  artist,  shaking  the 
jester's  hand  warmly.  ."  This  is  a  Christmas  night  to  be  re- 
membered. Wisdom,  Art,  and  Valor  sitting  at  one  table. 
Am  I  not  like  the  man  who  picked  up  stones  by  the  way-side, 
and  lo!  when  he  opened  his  wallet  they  had  turned  into  gold.'* 

*'  The  stone  was  but  brittle,"  replied  the  fool,  "  and  as  for 
the  gold — yes,  I  can  stand  the  test  if  you  apply  it  to  my  heart 
and  not  to  my  pocket.  Holy  Saint  BlasiusI  If  only  my  grave 
might  remain  empty  as  long  as  my  purse!  That  is  what  I 
should  like.'' 
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*'  Ay,  and  I  too/'  added  the  soldier,  laughing. 

"  You  travel  the  lighter/'  said  the  painter.  "  There  was  a 
time  when  my  money-bags  were  as  empty  as  yours;  I  remem- 
ber well  how  it  felt  to  be  a  poor  devil,  and  I  will  never  forget 
it.  I  still  owe  you  my  Christmas  legend;  but  you  will  excuse 
me,  for  I  am  not  fluent  in  your  tongue.  The  long  and  the 
short  of  it  is,  your  very  good  health,  Pellicane,  and  may  you 
soon  be  well  again;  and  to  you,,  my  good  fellow,  a  long  and 
jolly  life  with  much  pleasure  and  honor!   What  is  your  name?'' 

"  Hans  Eitelfritz  vonderLucke,  from  Colin  on  the  Spree/' 
replied  the  soldier.  "  And,  saving  your  presence,  master,  God 
Almighty  looks  after  the  monks — but  there  were  three  helpless 
wretches  in  your  wagon.  One  glass  more  to  the  pretty  sick 
boy  in  there!" 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

After  dinner  the  painter  and  his  old  servant — who  had  first 
seen  to  the  horses  and  then  enjoyed  a  savory  Christmas  feast 
in  the  servants'  dining-room  of  the  inn — made  their  way  to  the 
count's  castle  to  make  interest  for  an  escort  for  the  next  day's 
journey.  Pellicanus  undertook,  meanwhile,  to  watch  the  boy, 
who  was  still  sleeping  quietly. 

The  fool  would  gladly  have  gone  to  bed  himself,  for  he  was 
weary  and  cold,  but,  though  the  room  was  not  very  warm,  he 
sat  faithfully  at -his  post,  watching  the  boy's  every  breath  by 
the  dim  lamp-light,  though  his  own  hands  and  feet  were  frozen, 
and  looking  at  him  as  anxiously  and  pityingly  as  if  he  were  his 
own  child.  When  Ulrich  at  last  woke  he  asked  in  surprise  and 
alarm  where  he  was,  and  when  his  companion  reassm-ed  him 
on  this  point  he  asked  for  a  piece  of  bread,  as  he  was  hungry. 

How  hungry  he  really  was  he  proved  on  the  contents  of  the 
platter  that  was  soon  set  before  him.  Pellicanus  wanted  to 
feed  him  like  a  baby,  but  the  boy  valiantly  seized  the  spoon, 
and  his  nurse  grinned  with  satisfaction  as  he  watched  him  eat, 
and  did  not  interrupt  him  till  he  was  satisfied.  Then,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  cross-examine  him, 'and  that  in  a  way  which 
astonished  the  boy,  and  which,  while  it  puzzled  him,  did  not 
particularly  invite  his  confidence. 

"  Well,  dicky-bird,"  said  the  fool,  in  full  expectation  of 
finding  the  inferences  he  had  drawn  fully  confirmed.  "  Well, 
it  was  a  long  flight  to  the  grave-yard  where  we  found  you. 
On  a  grave  is  better  than  in  it,  at  any  rate,  but  a  bed  at  Em- 
mendingen, with  a  belly  full  of  veal  and  porridge,  is  more  snug 
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than  lying  in  the  snow  by  the  highway  with  an  empty  stomach. 
Speak  out,  boy,  where  is  your  eyrie?" 

"  My  eyrie  ?""  repeated  the  lad,  in  astonishment. 

"  Well,  your  castle,  your  fortress — what  you  please,^'  re- 
torted Pellicanus,  persistently.  "  Every  one  is  at  home  some- 
where, even  Master  Nobody;  so,  as  you  are  somebody  your 
father  can  not  be  nobody.     Tell  me  about  the  old  man.'' 

"  My  father  is  dead,''  said  the  boy,  and  as  the  occurrences 
of  yesterday  crowded  on  his  memory,  he  hid  his  head  under 
the  clothes  and  wept  bitterly. 

"  Poor  little  lad,'-'  muttered  the  fool,  rubbing  his  cuff  over 
his  eyes,  and  he  gave  the  boy  a  brief  respite  till  he  showed  his 
face  again.  Then  he  went  on:  "  But  your  mother  is  at  home, 
I  dare  say?" 

Ulrich  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  Pellicanus,  to  hide  his  own 
emotion,  made  a  queerly  funny  grimace  as  he  looked  at  him, 
and  said,  with  kindly  satisfaction  at  his  own  acumen: 

*'  Ah,  an  orphan,  to  be  sure,  to  be  sure;  so  long  as  the 
mother  bird  covers  them,  the  young  birds  are  not  so  wild  to 
fly  out  of  the  nest.  So  school  was  not  wide  enough  to  hold 
you.  Junker?'' 

Ulrich  started  up  in  bed,  and  exclaimed,  with  eager  defiance: 

"  I  am  not  going  back  to  the  convent — nothing  shall  make 
me!" 

"  So  that  is  the  way  the  cat  jumps!"  laughed  the  jester. 
*'  You  were  not  good  at  Latin,  and  you  like  the  trees  of  the 
forest  better  than  the  wooden  benches  in  the  school-room. 
There  are  no  green  leaves  out  of  the  wood,  to  be  sure.  Mercy, 
how  hot  his  face  is!"  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  forehead, 
and  finding  it  burning,  judged  it  better  to  postpone  his  exam- 
ination for  to-day,  and  only  asked  him  what  his  name  was. 

"Ulrich,"  said  the  lad. 

"  And  what  else?" 

**  Let  me  be,"  said  the  boy,  again  burying  his  head  under 
the  clothes. 

The  jester  did  his  bidding,  and  opened  the  door  leading  into 
the  parlor  as  some  one  had  knocked.  It  was  the  painter's 
servant,  who  came  in  to  fetch  his  master's  valise.  The  old 
Count  von  Hochburg  had  invited  Master  Moor  to  the  castle, 
and  was  to  spend  the  night  there.  Master  Pellicanus  was  to 
be  good  enough  to  mind  the  boy,  and  to  send  for  the  leech  if 
he  should  need  him. 

An  hour  later  the  fool  was  in  bed  too,  fevered  and  shiver- 
ing, and  coughing  both  before  and  after  he  fell  asleep. 
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Ulrich  could  not  sleep  again;  at  first  he  cried  to  himself  for 
some  time,  for  now  for  the  first  time  he  really  felt  that  he  had 
lost  his  father,  and  that  he  should  never  again  see  the  doctor 
and  Ruth  and  her  dumb  mother.  Then  the  wonder  arose  in 
his  mind  as  to  how  he  had  come  to  Emmendingen,  and  what 
sort  of  a  place  it  might  be,  and  who  the  queer  coughing  little 
man  was  with  his  big  head  and  tearful  bright  eyes  who  had 
given  him  the  title  of  Junker.  This  mistake  made  him  laugh, 
and  he  remembered  how  Ruth  had  once  advised  him  to  use 
the  Word  to  turn  himself  into  a  count.  Supposing  he  were 
to  tell  them  to-morrow  that  his  father  was  a  nobleman? 

But  this  mean  idea  only  flashed  through  his  mind,  and 
almost  before  it  had  formed  itself  into  a  thought  he  was 
ashamed  of  himself,  for  he  was  no  liar  by  nature.  What,  deny 
his  father?  That  would  be  very  wicked;  and  as  he  turned 
over  to  go  to  sleep  again  the  stalwart  form  of  the  smith  rose 
clearly  before  his  mind.  He  floated  amoug  clouds,  looking 
exactly  like  the  pictures  the  lad  had  seen  in  churches  of  God 
the  Father — only  he  had  his  smith's  cap  on  his  gray  hair  that 
was  still  inseparable  from  him,  even  in  the  joys  of  Paradise. 
Ulrich  folded  his  hands  in  prayer,  but  dropped  them  again 
the  same  instaut,  for  there  was  a  sudden  bustle  outside  the  inn 
— the  tramp  of  horses,  men  shouting,  di-ums  and  pipes,  and 
they  all  came  clattering  and  storming  into  the  inn  yard. 

"  A  room  for  the  muster-master  and  pay-master,"  shouted 
several  voices. 

"  Peace,  my  children,  peace,"  said  the  deep  voice  of  the 
provost-marshal,  who  was  at  once  the  despot,  the  mentor,  and 
the  father  of  his  troop  of  foot  soldiers.  "  A  pious  soldier  must 
not  storm  and  swear  on  this  most  holy  day — but  he  may  drink, 
God  be  praised.  Your  house  is  highly  honored,  good  mine 
host;  we  are  about  to  begin  recruiting  here  for  our  most  gra- 
cious commander-in-chief,  the  Count  von  Oberstein.  Do  you 
hear,  man?  Everything  will  be  paid  for,  and  in  good  coin; 
not  a  fowl  will  be  lost  to  you,  only  the  wine  must  be  good. 
Do  you  understand?  A  cask  of  good  wine  for  us  this  even- 
ing, friend;  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  boys — a  cask  of  the  best  I 
should  have  said. "' 

Ulrich  heard  the  door  of  the  best  parlor  flung  open,  and  his 
fancy  conjured  up  a  picture  of  the  soldiers  all  in  holiday  dress 
and  all  different,  trooping  into  the  spacious  room. 

The  fool  coughed  and  groaned  and  grumbled  to  himself,  but 
Ulrich  was  all  eyes  and  ears  watching  the  ill-fitting  door, 
through  which  he  could  hear  all  that  went  on  on  the  other  side 
of  it. 
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The  mnster-master,  the  pay-master,  and  the  provost-mar- 
shal came  in,  followed  by  the  drummers  and  pipers,  who  were 
to  proclaim  the  commission  to  recruit  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  with  these  were  a  dozen  foot  soldiers  who  were  evidently 
no  novices.  As  soon  as  they  entered  the  room  they  broke  out 
into  exclamations  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  and  Ulrich  heard 
the  name  of  Hans  Eitelfritz  repeated  by  many  voices.  The 
provost-marshars  voice  sounded  especially  hearty  as  he  greeted 
the  brave  lad  with  the  woui^ded  arm,  and  this  was  a  special 
testimonial  to  his  honor.  He  had  served  for  five  years  in  the 
same  company  as  "  Father  Kanold,^'  who  was  a  maa  who 
could  see  through  every  one,  and  knew  all  his  men  as  well  as 
if  they  were  his  own  sons. 

Ulrich  could  not  make  out  much  from  the  confusion  of 
voices  in  the  next  room,  but  when  Hans  Eitelfritz  von  der 
Lücke,  from  Colin  on  the  Spree,  came  forward  to  have  his 
name  written  first  on  the  muster-roll,  he  plainly  heard  the 
provost-marshal  combating  the  muster-master^s  doubts,  and 
saying  quietly,  but  with  feeling:  "  Write  him  down,  write  him 
down.  I  woidd  rather  have  him  with  one  hand  than  ten  louts 
with  two.  He  has  life  and  vigor  in  him.  And  give  him  some 
pay  in  advance  for  his  outfit;  he  seems  to  need  some  repairs.  '* 

Meanwhile  the  cask  of  wine  had,  no  doubt,  been  broached, 
for  there  was  a  clinking  of  cups  and  glasses,  and  presently  loud 
singing.  When  a  second  song  was  begun  the  boy  fell  asleep, 
but  about  two  hours  later  he  woke  again,  roused  in  fact  by  a 
sudden  silence  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar.  Hans  Eitelfritz 
having  announced  that  he  was  prepared  to  sing  a  new  song, 
and  a  good  one,  too,  the  provost-marshal  had  commanded 
silence,  rapping  on  the  table  with  his  staff.  Then  the  song 
began,  and  Ulrich  first  leaned  on  his  elbow  and  then  sat  up  in 
bed  so  as  not  to  lose  a  word  either  of  the  song  or  of  the  burden 
which  the  whole  party  sung  in  chorus,  with  jubilant  shouts 
and  a  vigorous  clinking  of  glasses.  The  boy  had  never  heard 
such  jolly  and  vociferous  singing;  his  heart  beat  high  by  the 
second  verse,  and  he  felt  as  if  he,  too,  must  echo  the  refrain, 
which  he  soon  caught  up.     And  this  was  the  song: 

"  Blow  pipers,  beat  drummers,  a  march  for  brave  men. 
Come  throw  down  the  hammer,  the  lute  and  the  pen, 
Who  dares  to  go  forward  and  bid  me  remain? 

Hurrah  for  good  Fame  and  good  Fortune! 

"  Good  gaffer,  good  gammer,  and  you,  maiden  fair. 
Come  wipe  your  blue  eyes,  shed  me  never  a  tear, 
Although  we  must  part,  and  for  many  a  year; 

One  smile— and  one  kiss— for  good  Fortune! 
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"  Loud  rattles  the  cannon,  the  steel  flashes  bright, 
Who  dares  cross  my  path  when  I  draw  it  in  fight?  * 

In  battle  alone  is  the  soldier's  delight  — 

Who  would  not  enlist  with  good  Fortunef 

"  The  stronghold  is  taken,  the  enemy  flies; 
We  fought  and  have  won.     Come,  divide  us  the  prize — 
A  wench  and  a  tankard — red  wine  and  bright  eyes — 
What  more  would  you  have  for  good  Fortune? 

*'  A  wound  in  his  breast — and  his  fighting  is  done, — 
No  pulling,  no  dotage;  his  elders  outrun, 
The  soldier  is  dying — but  glory  is  won— 

And  Glory  and  Fame  are  good  Fortune! 

*'  A  jolly  good  fehow  has  sung  you  this  lay- 
Hans  Eitelfritz— yours  for  a  feast  or  a  fray; 
I  say  it  that  should  not,  but  who  says  me  nay? 

Hurrah  for  good  Fame  and  good  Fortune!" 

'*  Hurrah  for  good  Fame  and  good  Fortune!^'  Ulrich  sung 
in  chorus;  and,  as  the  party  in  the  next  room  broke  into  loud 
shouts  and  clinked  their  glasses  together,  he  repeated:  "  Good 
Fortune."  Then,  as  if  it  were  a  sudden  revelation,  he  ex- 
claimed: "  Fortune — good  fortune,  that  might  be  the  Word/' 

No  word  had  ever  fallen  on  his  ears  full  of  such  exulting 
gladness,  of  such  bird -like  jubilation,  of  such  rapturous  and 
confident  triumph  as  the  burden  of  the  soldier's  song  as  he 
shouted  it  with  defiant  glee. 

"  Good  fortune,  good  fortune, '^  he  repeated  aloud,  and  the 
fool,  who  was  lying  awake  in  bed  and  could  not  help  smiling 
at  his  singing  in  the  chorus,  raised  himself  and  said : 

"  You  like  the  soimd  of  it,  do  you?  Well,  the  man  who 
knows  how  to  catch  fortune  as  it  flies  always  floats  uppermost, 
like  the  fat  on  the  top  of  the  broth.  Rods  are  cut  from  birch- 
trees  and  willows  and  hazel-nuts — swish!  you  know  all  about 
that,  eh?  but  dripping-cakes,  and  hot  rolls  and  sausages  grow 
on  them  for  those  who  have  the  luck  to  find  them.  A  sudden 
turn  of  Fortune's  wheel  and  the  man  who  was  at-the  bottom 
is  at  the  top  in  a  flash  of  lightning.  Brother  Crosspatch  mum- 
bles: '  Down,  down,  down,  like  an  avalanche."  But  now  turn 
over  and  go  to  sleep,  and  let  me  hear  you  snoring.  To-mor- 
row is  still  Christmas-tide,  and  perhaps  your  good  luck  will 
come  to  you  as  a  Christmas-box. " 

Indeed  it  seemed  as  if  Ulrich  had  not  appealed  to  good  fort- 
une in  vain,  for  he  hardly  closed  his  eyes  when  a  sweet  dream 
bore  him  gently  to  the  smithy  in  the  market-place,  and  he  saw 
his  "  mammy  "  standing  by  a  Christmas-tree  all  lighted  up. 
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and  showing  him  a  new  sky-blue  coat  she  had  made  for  him, 
and  apples  and  nuts,  and  a  hobby-horse,  and  a  jumping  figure 
with  a  round  head  and  big  ears  and  flat- join  ted  legs  and  arms. 
He  felt  he  was  too  big  now  for  such  toys,  and  yet  it  pleased 
him.  Then  the  scene  changed,  and  still  he  saw  his  mother, 
but  she  was  walking  with  the  angels  in  Paradise.  A  royal 
crown  shone  on  her  golden  hair,  and  she  told  him  she  was 
allowed  to  wear  it  in  heaven  because  on  earth  she  had  been  so 
ill-used  and  treated  with  so  much  contempt. 

When  the  painter  returned  from  the  castle  next  morning  he 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  Ulrich  sound  and  hearty  and 
standing  at  the  recruiting  officer's  table.  The  boy's  cheeks 
were  tingUng  with  shame  and  annoyance,  for  the  recruiting 
officer  and  his  colleague  had  simply  laughed  in  his  face  when 
he  expressed  his  desire  to  enlist  as  a  soldier.  The  painter  soon 
learned  what  was  going  forward,  and  desired  his  young  protege 
to  come  away  with  him.  He  very  kindly  told  him,  without 
blame  or  mockery,  that  he  was  much  too  young  yet  to  serve 
under  arms,  and  after  making  the  lad  confirm  all  that  the  fool 
had  already  reported  to  him,  he  asked  Ulrich  who  had  taught 
him  to  draw. 

"  My  father  and  Pater  Lucas  in  the  convent,''  replied  the 
boy.  "But  do  not  cross-question  me,  master,  as  the  little 
man  did  last  evening. ' ' 

"No,  no,"  said  the  artist.  "But  there  are  one  or  two 
things  which  I  must  know,  nevertheless.  Was  your  father  a 
painter?" 

"  No,"  murmured  the  boy,  and  said  no  more. 

But  his  eye  met  the  friendly  gaze  of  his  questioner,  and  he 
hastily  recollected  himself  and  went  on:  "  But  he  could  draw, 
of  course,  for  he  did  the  most  beautiful  smith's  work  in 
metal. " 

"  And  what  town  did  he  live  and  work  in?" 

"  Not  in  any  town — but  there,  in  the  forest." 

"  Ho,  ho!"  said  the  painter,  interrupting  the  boy  with  a 
significant  smile,  for  it  was  not  uncommon  for  men  of  rank  to 
amuse  themselves  with  some  kind  of  handicraft.  "  Well,  an- 
swer me  only  two  more  questions,  and  then  I  have  done  till 
the  spirit  motes  you  to  tell  me  more.     AVhat  is  your  name?" 

"Ulrich." 

"  1  know  that — but  your  father's  name?" 

"Adam." 

"  And  what  else?" 

The  boy  looked  down  wondering,  for  his  father  had.  never 
been  called  by  any  other  name. 
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"  Well,  well/'  said  Moor.  "  Let  us  say  Ulrich  only  for  the 
present;  after  all,  it  is  enough  for  the  purpose.  Have  you  no 
relations  at  all?  Is  there  no  one  at  home  to  wonder  what  has 
become  of  you?'' 

"  No,  we  lived  so  much  alone;  there  is  no  one!'' 

Moor  looked  straight  into  the  boy's  eyes.  He  nodded  as  if 
satisfied,  laid  his  hand  on'XJlrich's  curls,  and  said: 

"  Look  me  in  the  face.  I  am  a  painter,  and  if  you  have  a 
fancy  for  my  art  1  will  teach  you." 

"Oh!"  cried  the  boy,  clapping  his  hands  with  surprise  and 
delight. 

"  Well,  then,"  the  artist  went  on,  "  while  we  are  traveling 
there  is  not  much  to  be  done  in  way  of  learning,  but  in  Madrid 
we  can  go  to  work  at  .once.  We  are  going  to  King  Philip  of 
Spain. " 

*'  Spain,  Portugal!"  Ulrich  repeated  to  himseK  with  spark- 
ling eyes,  and  all  he  had  heard  of  these  distant  lands  in  the 
Jew's  house  rushed  into  his  mind. 

"  Fortune,  good  fortune!"  rang  in  his  brain.  That  was  the 
Word — it  must  be;  and  it  was  already  working  its  charm,  a 
charm  that  was  destined  to  prove  its  intrinsic  power  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  The  same  day  they  were  to  proceed  to  Eap- 
poltsweiler,  where  dwelt  the  Count  von  Rappoltstein,  and 
Ulrich  had  not  to  wear  out  his  shoe-leather  or  lie  among  the 
straw  in  a  damp  wagon — no,  no;  he  was  to  ride  a  fine  horse. 
Their  escort  was  not  to  consist  of  hireling  knaves,  but  of 
picked  men;  for,  as  they  went  by  Schlossberg  the  count  in  per- 
son was  to  join  the  cavalcade.  Moor  had  announced  his  readi- 
ness to  paint  the  portrait  of  his  daughter,  who  was  betrothed 
to  the  young  Count  von  Rappoltstein.  It  was  to  be  a  costly 
Christmas  present  which  the  old  nobleman  proposed  giving  to 
himself  and  his  faithful  wife.  The  baggage  wagon  was  dso 
packed,  but  no  one  rode  inside,  for  the  fool,  muffled  up  to  the 
eyes,  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  the  driver,  and  the  monks, 
whose  way  lay  beyond  Freiburg,  could  no  longer  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

At  this  they  grumbled  and  scolded,  as  if  some  dire  injustice 
had  been  done  them,  and  when  Magister  Sutor  refused  to 
shake  hands  with  the  painter  at  parting,  Stubenrauch  crossly 
turned  his  back  on  the  kind-hearted  artist.  The  injured  pair 
withdrew  in  high  dudgeon,  but  the  Christmas  sun  shone  none 
the  less  brightly;  the  traveling  party  had  a  gay  and  cheerful 
holiday  air,  and  the  country  across  which  they  now  not  forth 
at  a  round  pace  was  so  open  and  pretty  that  Ulrich  thought  no 
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more  of  his  troubles,  and  waved  a  new  cap  in  the  air  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  soldier's  nod  of  recognition. 

It  was  a  delightful  ride,  and  on  their  way  they  met  several 
travelers  on  the  way  to  the  "  Three  castles  on  one  hill  "  be- 
yond Eappoltsweiler  who  greeted  the  old  count.  The  counts 
of  Eappoltstein  were  the  "  piper-kings,"  the  protectors  of  the 
musical  fraternity  and  town  pipers  of  the  upper  Khine  prov- 
ince. This  jolly  brotherhood  were  wont  to  assemble  on  the 
8th  of  September  at  the  castle  of  their  ''  king,^'  to  pay  him 
their  little  tribute,  a]id  be  heartily  feasted  in  return;  but  this 
year  the  festivity  had  been  postponed  till  the  third  day  of 
Christmas-tide  on  account  of  the  pestilence  that  had  raged  in 
the  autumn — but  Ulrich  believed  it  was  his  luck  that  had 
caused  it.  There  was  no  end  to  the  singing;  and  the  fiddles 
and  rebecs,  flutes  and  hautboys,  never  ceased.  One  serenade 
was  played  after  another,  and  even  at  dinner  a  new  song  was 
sung  at  every  course.  And  though,  to  be  sure,  the  generous 
wine,  the  game,  and  the  sweetmeats  at  dinner  in  the  castle 
were  wondrous  good  cheer  to  the  smith's  son,  he  enjoyed  the 
feast  of  music  even  more.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  in  heaven, 
and  thought  less  and  less  of  all  his  griefs. 

Every  day  Fortune  shook  her  cornucopia  afresh,  and  show- 
ered fresh  gifts  on  his  head.  He  had  told  the  horse-keeper  of 
his  power  over  vicious  horses,  and  when  he  had  given  proof  of 
it  he  was  required  to  tame  unbroken  horses  in  the  presence  of 
the  old  and  young  counts  and  the  fair  and  noble  damsel,  and 
then  to  ride  them  round  and  round  the  castle  yard.  For  this 
he  was  rewarded  with  praise  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  Fair 
and  gentle  hands  stroked  his  curls,  and  at  each  fresh  delight 
he  felt  as  though  the  magical  Word  could  bring  him  no  better 
gift. 

One  day  Moor  drew  him  aside  and  told  him  that  he  had  also 
begun  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  young  Count  of  JRappoltstein. 
The  young  nobleman  was  obliged  to  lie  still  because  in  a  fall 
from  his  horse  he  had  injured  his  foot,  and  as  Ulrich  was  of 
the  same  age  and  size  he  wanted  him  to  stand  as  a  model  for 
the  figure  in  the  yoimg  count's  clothes.  The  smithes  son  was 
dressed  in  his  noble  contemporary's  garments.  They  were  all 
black,  but  every  part  of  a  different  material — the  stockings 
were  of  silk,  the  trunks  of  satin,  the  doublet  of  soft  Flanders 
velvet;  gold-colored  puffs  and  sashes  looked  bright  against  the 
dark  dress;  even  the  trunk  hose  and  shoes  showed  a  lining  as 
bright  as  a  blackbird's  beak.  Delicate  lace  stood  up  round  the 
throat  and  hung  over  his  hands,  and  a  jeweled  brooch  pinned 
the  black  and  yellow  feathers  into  the  velvet  hat.     All  this 
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suited  the  smith's  son  to  admiration,  and  he  must  have  been 
stone-blind  not  to  see  that  old  and  young  pointed  to  him  and 
looked  at  him.  His  vanity  was,  of  course,  infinitely  flattered, 
and  he  soon  found  his  way  to  a  large  Venetian  mirror  which 
was  one  of  the  precious  decorations  of  the  great  reception- 
room.  In  this  wonderful  glass  Ulrich  for  the  first  time  stood 
revealed  to  himself  at  full  length,  and  the  image  he  beheld 
gazing  at  him  from  the  crystal  surface  flattered  his  fancy  and 
pleased  his  taste. 

But,  more  than  all,  it  was  a  joy  to  him  to  watch  the  paint- 
er's hand  at  his  work.  By  the  side  of  such  a  master  as  this. 
Father  Lucus  at  the  convent  must  hide  his  diminished  head. 
The  man  seemed  to  grow  as  he  worked;  his  shoulders,  which 
were  usually  bent  and  round,  straightened  themselves,  his 
broad  chest  seemed  to  expand,  and  the  kind  eyes  assumed  a 
stern — nay,  a  fierce  expression. 

Although  hardly  a  word  was  spoken  during  the  sittings,  they 
were  always  too  short  for  Ulrich.  He  never  stirred  an  inch; 
he  felt  as  if  the  slightest  movement  might  disturb  the  solemn 
process  of  creation,  of  which  he  was  permitted  to  be  a  witness; 
and  when,  in  the  pauses  for  rest,  he  went  to  look  at  the  can- 
vas, and  saw  how  rapidly  and  surely  the  work  progressed,  it 
was  as  though  he  were  being  recreated  as  a  new  and  nobler 
being  under  his  own  eyes. 

In  the  banqueting-room  of  the  castle  hung  a  portrait  of  a 
young  prince  of  Navarre  whose  life  had  been  saved  wlien  out 
hunting  by  one  of  the  counts  of  Rappoltstein.  In  his  bor- 
rowed plumes  Ulrich  bore  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  this 
picture.  It  was  the  fool  who  first  detected  this  likeness.  Every 
one  agreed  in  seeing  it — even  Moor — and  Pellicanus  gave  his 
young  favorite  the  name  of  Navarrete — a  name  1that  pleased 
the  lad  mightily.  In  fact,  everything  pleased  him  here;  his 
cup  of  good  fortune  was  full.  Only  at  night  he  could  not 
always  help  being  sad  because  he  was  enjoying  so  much  happi- 
ness while  his  father  was  dead,  and  because  he  had  lost  his 
mother,  and  Kuth  and  every  one  who  had  ever  loved  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Ulrich  shared  his  sleeping-room  with  the  fool,  and  Pelli- 
canus, who  feared  to  get  out  of  bed  when  suffering  from  his 
terrible  night-heats,  and  when  he  needed  one  thing  and  an- 
other, Avould  wake  Ulrich,  who  was  always  ready  and  glad  to 
give  him  any  help.     And  this  went  on  as  they  proceeded  on 
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their  journey,  and  the  poor  little  man's  sufferings  increased 
day  by  day.  The  count  had  given  Ulrich  a  spirited  young 
horse,  whose  tricks  and  whims  contributed  to  make  the  way 
seem  short.  And  the  fool,  who  every  day  grew  fonder  of  the 
boy,  did  all  he  could  to  keep  the  sense  of  good  fortune  alive  in 
his  heart.  On  warm  days  he  tucked  himself  snugly  into  the 
hay-rack  in  front  of  the  tilt  by  the  side  of  the  driver,  and  then, 
while  Ulrich  rode  beside  him,  he  opened  his  mind  to  all  that 
came  within  his  ken.  He  had  plenty  to  tell  of  foreign  lands 
and  strange  folks,  and  always  had  some  story,  by  the  way,  of 
his  own  invention  or  that  he  had  heard.  Once,  as  they  passed 
a  birch  copse,  he  asked  the  boy  whether  he  knew  why  the  bark 
of  that  tree  is  white,  and  explained  it  thus:  Orpheus  played  on 
his  lute  so  delightfully  that  all  the  trees  crowded  round  him  to 
dance  to  the  music.  The  birch  wanted  to  come  too,  but  being 
very  vain  it  stopped  to  put  on  a  white  robe,  to  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  rest.  When  at  last  it  arrived  at  the  spot  the 
musician  had  vanished,  so  it  kept  on  its  white  dress  summer 
and  winter,  year  after  year,  in  order  to  be  ready  and  dressed 
if  ever  Orpheus  should  return  and  play  the  lute  once  more. 

Then  they  saw  a  cross-bill  sitting  on  a  pine-tree,  and  the  fool 
had  a  story  of  how  this  bird  had  originally  been  plain  brown 
and  straight-beaked  like  th«  sparrow.  When  the  Lord  was 
hanging  on  the  cross  the  bird  took  pity  on  Him,  and  tried  to 
pull  the  nails  out  of  His  hands  with  his  beak.  In  memory  of 
this  pious  purpose  God  Almighty  had  made  his  bill  grow  cross- 
wise, and  spotted  his  breast  with  red  where  the  Saviour's  blood 
had  dropped  upon  it.  And  other  boons,  too,  were  granted  to 
him;  for  no  other  bird  can  breed  in  the  winter  as  he  does,  and 
he  has  the  power,  too,  of  allaying  fever  in  those  who  feed  him 
and  cherish  him.  , 

A  flock  of  wild  geese  presently  rose  and  flew  across  the  road 
to  the  hills,  and  Pelhcanus  exclaimed:  "  Look — do  you  see? 
they  always  fly  in  two  long  files,  and  make  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  Those,  you  see,  made  an  A.  Can  you  make  it 
out?  Well,  when  God  Almighty  wrote  the  Law  on  the  tables 
of  stone,  a  flock  of  wild  geese  flew  over  Mount  Sinai,  and  one 
of  them  smeared  out  a  letter  with  his  wing,  and  from  that 
time  they  have  always  flown  in  lines  that  make  a  letter,  and 
all  their  kind — all  the  geese  in  the  world — have  to  submit  to 
be  stripped  of  their  wing  feathers  for  men  to  write  with.'' 

In  their  sleeping-room  the  fool  was  always  ready  to  chat  with 
the  boy.  He  persisted  in  calling  him  Navarrete,  and  the 
painter  even  would  do  the  same  when  he  was  in  high  good 
humor,     Ulrich  felt  the  deepest  reverence  for  Moor;  the  jest- 
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er,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no  more  than  a  good  comrade,  with 
whom  he  was  very  soon  on  the  most  familiar  terms. 

From  various  allusions  and  jesting  hints  it  was  very  clear 
that  Pellicanus  still  believed  him  to  be  the  son  of  a  man  of 
rank,  and  at  last  Ulrich  could  endure  this  no  longer.  One 
evening,  when  they  both  were  in  bed,  he  plucked  up  courage 
enough  to  tell  his  friend  all  his  past  history.  The  fool  list- 
eaed  attentively,  and  did  not  interrupt  him  till  he  ended  his 
story  with  these  words:  "  And  while  I  was  gone  the  spies  and 
the  hounds  smelled  them  out,  and  though  my  father  defended 
himself  they  killed  him  and  the  doctor  too.^" 

"  Alack,  alack!"  muttered  the  fool;  "it  is  a  pity,  too,  for 
poor  Costa.  Many  a  Christian  might  be  proud  of  being  like 
many  a  Jew;  and  it  is  only  a  piece  of  ill-luck  to  be  born  a 
Hebrew  and  never  to  be  allowed  to  eat  pork.  The  Jews  are 
made  to  wear  an  ugly  mark,  but  many  a  Christian  child  comes 
into  the  world  with  an  uglier  one.  In  Sparta,  for  instance, 
with  my  big  head  and  humped  back,  I  should  have  been 
thrown  over  a  chiff;  but  nowadays  men  are  less  merciful;  we 
are  left  to  drag  our  crippled  limbs  through  the  world  as  best 
we  may.  God  sees  the  hearts  of  men,  but  men  themselves  can 
never  forget  their  first  ancestor — the  clod  of  clay;  the  outer 
man  always  counts  for  more  with  them  than  the  inner  man. 
If  my  head  had  not  been  so  big,  and  if  some  angel  had  patted 
my  shoulders  straight,  I  might  have  been  a  cardinal  by  this 
time,  wearing  a  purple  robe;  and  instead  of  riding  under  a 
sackcloth  tilt  I  might  be  sitting  in  a  gilt  coach  with  a  pair  of 
sleek  black  horses.  Well,  your  figure  is  straight  enough — it  is 
elsewhere  that  the  shoe  pinches.  And  so  your  father's  name 
was  Adam,  neither  more  nor  less?" 

"  Ay,  just  so." 

"  It  was  too  short  by  half.  From.  tMs  day  forth  I  shall  call 
you  Navarrete  in  all  earnest — Ulrich  Navarrete.  That  is  a 
proper  name.  A  man's  name  is  no  more  than  a  garment;  but 
if  you  take  half  your  clothes  off  you  are  half  naked,  and  a 
laughing-stock  into  the  bargain.  Your  clothes  should  be 
whole  and  decent,  and  you  must  keep  them  clean.  My  fa- 
ther's name  was  Kürschner,  but  in  the  Latin  class  at  school  I 
sat  with  Olerius  and  Faber  and  Lucinius,  and  so  I  made  a 
Roman  citizen  of  myself,  too,  and  turned  Kürschner  into 
Pellicanus. " 

He  stopped  to  cough,  and  then  went  on: 

*'  There  is  something  I  want  to  say.  It  is  folly  ever  to  look 
for  gratitude:  nine  times  out  of  ten  one  never  gets  it,  and  a 
wise  man  only  takes  care  of  himseK  and  does  not  try  even  to 
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deserve  gratitude;  still,  every  one  ought  to  be  grateful,  for  it 
is  disagreeable  to  have  enemies,  and  no  one  is  so  ready  to  be 
your  enemy  as  the  benefactor  to  whom  you  are  ungrateful. 
You  must  tell  your  story  to  the  master,  for  he  has  earned 
your  grateful  confidence. " 

The  worldly  wisdom  of  the  fool's  speech,  in  which  he  con- 
stantly lauded  self-interest  as  being  the  first  of  virtues,  often 
sounded  strangely  in  the  boy's  ears,  but  still  much  of  it  re- 
mained deeply  stamped  on  his  young  soul.  He  followed  his 
advice  next  morning,  and  had  no  cause  to  regret  it,  for  Moor 
was  even  kinder  to  him  after  than  before.  At  Avignon  the 
fool  was  to  part  from  the  rest  of  the  party  and  make  his  way 
to  Marseilles,  where  he  was  going  by  ship  to  Savona;  but  be- 
fore they  had  reached  the  papal  city  he  was  so  exhausted  that 
the  painter  harldy  hoped  to  get  him  there  alive.  The  poor 
little  man's  frame  seemed  to  shrink  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
his  head  to  grow  bigger,  and  his  flabby,  ashy-pale  cheeks  looked 
as  if  a  bright  rose-petal  had  been  imprinted  on  each. 

He  was  fond  of  talkiug  to  his  traveling  companions  of  his 
past  life.  It  had  been  intended  that  he  should  become  a 
priest,  but  although  he  beat  all  his  school-fellows  in  learning  he 
had  never  been  allowed  to  hope  that  he  might  be  admitted  to 
the  priesthood,  for  the  Church  accepts  no  deformed  ministers. 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  had  made  his  way  as  a  student 
with  infinite  difiiculty. 

*' How  dingy,''  said  he,  "was  the  top  of  my  school-cap, 
and  how  much  ashamed  I  used  to  be  of  its  shabbiness!  You 
see  I  am  so  little.  Every  one  could  see  over  my  head  and 
mark  every  rubbed  and  threadbare  spot  in  the  velvet  when 
they  looked  down  at  me.  How  often  have  I  sat  near  a  cook's 
stall  and  flavored  my  dry  bread  with  the  smell  o^  roast  meat 
— ay,  and  many  a  time  my  poodle  has  sneaked  out  and  stolen 
a  sausage  for  me  from  the  butcher." 

Sometimes  the  poor  little  hunchback  had  been  in  better 
luck;  he  had  got  a  meal  in  a  tavern,  and  there  he  would  give 
his  wit  free  play,  and  put  no  bridle  on  his  tongue.  Then  on 
one  occasion  he  had  been  invited  by  one  of  his  Jolly  companions 
to  return  with  him  to  his  castle  and  cheer  the  tedium  of  the 
count,  his  sick  father;  and  thus  it  had  come  to  pass  that  he 
had  become  a  professional  jester,  in  the  train  first  of  one  noble- 
man and  then  of  another,  till  at  last  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  electoral  prince. 

He  was  apt  to  put  on  the  airs  of  a  cynic,  contemning  the 
world  and  human  nature;  but  he  was  not  to  be  taken  at  his 
word,  and  his  scorn  was  for  things  in  general  and  not  in  par- 
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ticular.  Everything  beautiful  or  noble  roused  him  to  enthu- 
siasm, and  he  felt  kindly  toward  his  neighbors  as  individuals 
till  his  last  hour  on  earth. 

When  Moor  once  told  him  of  this  he  smiled,  and  said: 

"  What  would  you  have?  Those  who  find  fault  fancy  them- 
selves superior  to  those  on  whom  they  sit  in  judgment,  and 
many  a  fool  thinks  himself  a  bigger  man  than  I  when  he  stands 
on  tiptoe  and  villifies  God's  work.  '  It  is  a  wicked  world,  ^  says 
the  philosopher,  and  his  audience  are  always  ready  to  say, 
'  Hear,  hear!"  They  think  they  would  have  made  it  much  bet- 
ter than  God  Almighty.  Give  me  content;  I  am  but  a  little 
body,  but  I  do  business  wholesale;  it  is  not  worth  while  to  cut 
up  one  wretched  mortal,  but  when  it  comes  to  passing  sen- 
tence on  all  mankind  and  the  world  at  large — then  it  is  worth 
the  trouble  to  open  one's  mouth  as  wide  as  possible!" 

Once  his  heart  had  burned  within  him  for  love  of  a  beauti- 
ful girl,  but  she  had  laughed  at  him  and  sent  him  to  the  right- 
about, and  married  another  man.  Then  when  she  was  a 
widow,  and  he  had  found  her  again  in  bitter  poverty,  he  had 
helped  her  with  a  large  part  of  his  savings;  and  he  had  even 
done  this  again  when  she  married  for  the  second  time,  and  an- 
other ne'er-do-weel  had  squandered  her  last  penny.  And  his 
life  had  been  full  of  such  deeds. 

The  strange  little  mortal's  whole  heart  was  in  the  things  he 
did;  what  he  said  came  from  his  head  to  the  tip  of  his  tongue, 
and  he  would  not  allow  that  anything  else  was  really  rational. 
Unselfish  generosity,  he  would  declare,  was  a  refined  but  ex- 
travagant luxury.  He  might  allow  himself  such  indulgences 
because  he  had  all  he  wanted  and  to  spare;  but  other  folks, 
whom  he  wished  well  to,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  warn  against 
such  follies.» 

There  was  something  shrewd,  keen  and  alert  in  his  larjge 
face,  and  any  one  seeing  him  for  the  first  time  might  easily 
take  him  to  be  stern  and  malignant.  He  was  quite  aware  of 
this,  and  it  was  one  of  his  amusements  to  scare  the  maids*  and 
drawers  in  the  inns  by  making  faces:  he  prided  himself  on 
being  able  to  make  ninety-five  different  and  grotesque  gri- 
maces; and  Moor's  stupid  old  servant  feared  him  to  the  last 
as  an  incarnation  of  "  Old  Xick." 

At  Avignon  he  was  in  particularly  good  spirits;  he  felt  bet- 
ter than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time,  and  had  a  seat  secured 
for  him  in  the  next  coach  starting  for  Marseilles.  The  even- 
ing before  they  were  to  part  he  spoke  with  eager  anticipation 
of  the  beauty  of  the  Ligufian  coast,  and  discussed  the  future 
as  though  he  were  certain  of  recovery  and  a  long  life. 
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In  the  night,  however,  Uh-ich  heard  him  give  a  deeper  sigh 
than  usual.  He  sprung  out  of  bed  and  held  him  up  in  his 
arms  as  he  was  used  to  do  when  the  poor  little  man  was  strug- 
gling for  breath;  but  the  fool  did  not  swear  and  grumble,  as 
he  was  wont  to ;  he  was  silent,  and  as  his  head  fell  heavily  on 
the  boy's  breast,  like  a  gourd  with  its  feeble  stem,  Ulrich  was 
terrified  and  flew  to  call  the  painter.  In  a  few  minutes  Moor 
was  standing  by  the  bed  and  looking  into  the  face  of  the  fool, 
who  was  breathing  hard  but  feebly.  Pellicanus  looked  up  at 
him  and  made  three  of  his  queer  grimaces — it  was  droll,  but  it 
was  pitiable.  He,  no  doubt,  saw  the  anxious  expression  in 
the  artist's  face,  for  he  tried  to  imitate  and  caricature  it,  but 
his  head  was  too  heavy  and  his  strength  too  far  gone;  he  could 
only  wag  his  head  feebly,  but  his  face  expressed  all  he  meant. 
For  a  few  minutes  this  was  all;  then  Pellicanus  smiled,  and 
with  a  look  of  anguish  in  his  eyes,  but  an  ironical  curl  still  on 
his  lips,  he  said: 

"  Mox  er  it,  silent  and  still,  qui  modo,  jester  erat." 

And  then  he  went  on  in  a  thin,  weak  voice,  as  if  his  lips 
only  uttered  the  sound: 

"  Do  you  understand,  Navarrete — Ulrich  Navarrete?  Have 
I  made  the  Latin  plain,  eh?  Your  hand,  child— and  yours, 
dear,  dear  master — Moor — negro — black  man — "  The  words 
died  away  in  a  hoarse  rattle,  and  the  dying  man's  face  clouded 
over  into  darkness,  though  it  was  not  till  some  hours  later  that 
he  breathed  his  last.  A  priest  came  to  administer  extreme 
unction,  but  he  did  not  recover  consciousness  even  then.  Long 
after  the  priest  had  left  him  his  lips  still  moved  incessantly, 
but  no  one  could  catch  the  words;  at  last  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, when  the  bright  sun  of  ProvenQe  flashed  in  at  the  window 
and  fell  on  his  bed,  he  suddenly  threw  up  his  arms  and  said, 
or  rather  half  sung  in  faint  tones,  the  last  words  of  the  soldier's 
song,  ''  Good  Fame  and  good  Fortune!"  and  a  minute  later 
he  was  dead. 

Moor  closed  his  eyes,  while  Ulrich  knelt  by  the  bedside  and 
held  his  friend's  chill  hand.  When  he  got  up  Moor  was  gaz- 
ing in  silent  absorption  at  the  fool's  pale  face,  and  Ulrich,  as 
he  did  the  same,  began  to  think  that  some  miracle  had  been 
worked  on  the  harsh,  spiteful,  restless  features;  quite  a  new 
expression  lay  there;  the  face  was  that  of  a  kindly  soul  ready 
and  glad  to  be  at  rest,  and  fallen  asleep  with  tender  memories 
to  dream  over. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Ulrich  had  ever  seen  a  human 
creature  die.  How  often  he  had  laughed  with  or  at  the  jester, 
or  even  thought  his  wit  too  audacious  and  wicked! — but  the 
dead  man  commanded  his  reverence,  and  the  present  idea  of 
the  old  man  as  a  corpse  had  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  effect 
on  his  mind  than  the  death — as  he  supposed — of  his  father. 
Until  now  he  had  not  been  able  to  think  of  his  father  otherwise 
than  as  he  had  seen  him  in  his  life- time;  but  now  he  often 
pictured  him  lying  flat  and  white  and  stark  as  he  had  seen  the 
dead  jester. 

The  painter  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  knew  better  how 
to  express  himself  in  lines  and  colors  than  in  words.  It  was 
only  when  a  conversation  turned  on  subjects  connected  with 
his  art  that  he  became  eloquent  and  eager. 

At  Toulouse  he  bought  three  fresh  horses  and  engaged  three 
French  servants;  he  also  went  to  a  jeweler's  where  he  pur- 
chased a  variety  of  articles.  When  he  returned  to  the  inn  he 
put  the  chains  and  rings  he  had  bought  into  five  pretty  little 
caskets,  and  wrote  on  them  with  particular  care,  in  neat  Gothic 
letters,  Helena,  Anna,  Minerva,  Europa  and  Lucia — a  name 
on  each  box.  Ulrich  watched  him,  and  remarked  that  those 
were  not  the  names  of  his  children.  Moor  looked  up  with  a 
smile. 

"  'No,"  he  said;  "  they  are  simply  young  artists — ^young  girls 
who  paint — six  sisters,  and  I  love  each  one  of  them  as  dearly 
as  if  she  were  my  own  daughter.  We  shall  see  at  any  rate 
one  of  them,  I  hope,  in  Madrid,  Sophonisba. " 

"  But  there  are  only  five  caskets,'"  said  the  boy;  "  and  you 
have  not  written  Sophonisba  on  either  of  them. " 

"  She  shall  have  something  else,''  said  the  painter,  with  a 
smile.  "  My  picture  of  myself  which  I  began  yesterday  is  to 
be  finished  for  her.  Fetch  me  a  looking-glass  and  my  easel 
and  paint-box. " 

It  was  a  fine  picture,  and  the  painter  had  appreciated  his 
sitter.  The  broad  forehead  curved  nobly  to  the  temples,  the 
twinkling  eyes  were  as  keen  and  clear  as  in  the  mirror  itself, 
the  firm  lips  with  their  thin  mustache  looked  as  if  about  to 
speak  some  kindly  word.  The  whiskers  and  beard,  cut  to  a 
point,  lay  caressingly  on  the  white  ruff  which  seemed  to  have 
just  come  fresh  from  the  washer- woman's  crimping-irons. 
And  how  quickly  and  confidently  the  master  wielded  his 
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brush!  Sophonisba,  for  whom  Moor  could  intend  such  a  gift 
as  this — what  would  she  think  of  it?  And  the  other  five  sis- 
ters? The  thought  of  them  made  Ulrich  feel  more  glad  to  be 
going  to  Madrid. 

At  Bayorme  the  painter  left  the  baggage  wagon  behind.  All 
his  goods  were  loaded  on  mules,  and  when  the  traveling  party 
set  out  it  was  quite  a  long  caravan.  Ulrich  expressed  his  sur- 
prise at  so  much  outlay,  but  Moor  said,  good-naturedly:  "  Pelli- 
canus  used  to  say:  *  You  are  bound  to  be  a  fool  among  fools.' 
We  are  going  to  be  the  guests  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
courtiers  have  bad  eyes;  they  only  see  what  looks  very  big.'' 

At  Fuentarabia,  the  first  town  over  the  Spanish  frontier 
where  they  stopped,  the  artist  was  welcomed  with  honors,  and 
from  thence,  as  far  as  Madrid,  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
mounted  escort.  It  was  the  third  visit  that  Antonio  Moor  had 
paid  to  King  Philip,  and  he  was  welcomed  there  with  all  the 
consideration  paid  to  persons  of  rank  and  dignity.  His  former 
quarters  in  the  Alcazar,  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Castile,  were 
placed  at  his  disposal.  They  consisted  of  a  studio  and  a  suite 
of  rooms,  which  had  been  furnished  for  him  with  royal  mag- 
nificence by  special  command  of  the  king. 

Ulrich  could  not  cease  from  his  astonishment;  how  poor  and 
shabby  he  now  thought  all  the  spleadors  of  Eappolstein,  which 
not  long  since  had  filled  him  with  surprise  and  admiration! 

For  the  first  few  days  the  painter's  reception-room  was  like 
a  bee-hive,  for  ladies  and  noblemen,  and  dignitaries  of  Church 
and  state  came  in  and  out  incessantly;  pages  and  lackeys 
brought  flowers,  baskets  of  fruit,  and  other  presents.  Every 
one  about  the  court  knew  in  what  high  favor  the  painter  was 
with  his  majesty,  and  hastened  to  win  his  good  graces  by 
homage  and  gifts.  Not  an  hour  passed  that  there  was  not 
something  new  and  splendid  to  see;  but  nothing  astonished  the 
lad  so  much  as  the  master  himself.  The  simple-mannered 
man,  who,  when  traveling  with  the  helpless  and  sick  whom  he 
picked  up  by  the  way,  could  chat  with  his*4iest  or  his  escort  as 
freely  as  if  they  were  his  equals,  was  here  another  being.  He 
still  constantly  wore  black,  it  is  true;  but  it  was  no  longer  cloth 
and  silk,  but  satin  and  velvet,  and  two  grand  gold  chains  hung 
round  his  neck  below  his  ruff.  And  it  was  to  the  nobles  more 
especially  that  he  always  behaved  as  though  he  were  doing 
them  a  favor  by  receiving  their  visits,  and  were  himself  some 
unapproachably  great  personage.  On  the  very  first  day  King 
Philip  and  his  wife,  Isabella  of  Valois,  had  sent  for  him  to  wait 
upon  them,  and  had  given  him  a  costly  chain.  On  this  occa- 
sion Ulrich  had  seen  the  king,  for  Moor  took  him  with  him^ 
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dressed  as  his  page,  to  carry  the  picture  which  the  artist  had 
brought  as  an  offering  to  his  royal  entertainer.- 

As  they  were  ushered  into  the"  great  reception-room  the 
monarch  sat  there  motionless,  staring  into  the  vacancy  as 
though  all  the  crowd  that  surrounded  him  had  absolutely  no 
existence  for  his  ken.  His  head  was  thrown  back,  crushing  his 
starched  ruff  on  which  it  rested  like  a  head  in  a  dish,  and  his 
fair,  handsome  face  had  the  cold,  impassible  look  of  a  mask. 
His  lips  and  nostrils  were  pinched,  as  if  he  could  not  bear  even 
to  breathe  the  same  air  as  other  men.  The  monarch^«?  face 
preserved  its  proud  indifference  while  he  received  the  pope's 
legate  and  embassador  from  the  Venetian  Eepublic.  But  when 
Moor  was  conducted  into  his  immediate  presence  a  faint  smile 
was  perceptible  under  the  full,  fair,  drooping  mustache  and 
short  beard  on  his  chin  and  cheeks,  and  the  king's  dull  eyes 
even  brightened  a  little.  On  the  day  after  this  reception  a 
bell  was  rung  in  the  studio;  this  was  to  warn  all  present  to 
make  their  escape  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  announcing  his 
majesty's  approach;  and  he  came  unattended  and  remained 
fully  two  hours  with  the  painter. 

All  these  marks  of  favor  might  have  turned  a  weaker  head, 
but  they  passed  over  Moor's,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  again 
with  Ulrich  or  Sophonisba  he  was  just  as  simple  and  kind  as 
he  had  been  at  Emmendingen  and  on  the  journey  through 
France.  A  week  after  their  arrival  at  Madrid  the  servants 
were  strictly  enjoined  to  refuse  admittance  to  all  visitors,  with- 
out respect  of  rank  and  persons,  with  the  explanation  that  the 
master  was  engaged  on  work  for  the  king. 

But  to  one  person  the  Moor  was  always  visible — Sophonisba 
Anguisciola.  He  had,  on  arriving,  greeted  this  remarkable 
young  girl  as  a  father  meets  a  favorite  child.  Ulrich  had  been 
present  when  the  master  had  given  her  his  own  portrait,  and 
saw  the  girl,  overcome  with  gratitude  and  delight,  clasp  her 
hands  over  her  face  and  break  into  sobs  of  emotion. 

This  young  girl  was  from  Cremona.  At  the  time  of  the 
painter's  first  visit  to  Madrid  she  had  come  to  the  Spanish 
court  as  an  artist,  still  very  young,  and  with  her  father  and 
five  sisters,  and  it  had  always  been  her  part  to  maintain  all  six. 
The  old  Cavalier  Anguisciola  was  a  nobleman  of  ancient  family 
who  had  squandered  his  inheritance,  and  who  lived,  "  trusting 
in  Providence,"  as  he  chose  to  call  it,  from  hand  to  mouth  and 
from  day  to  day.  A  large  part  of  his  eldest  daughter's  earn- 
ings he  had  also  wasted  in  dissipation  and  gambling,  with  hap- 
py confidence  in  the  taleut  and  promise  of  the  younger  girls, 
and  with  what  he  still  called  "trust  in  Providence,"     The 
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gifted  and  brilliant  Italian  was  everywhere  a  welcome  guest, 
and  while  Sophonisba  toiled  early  and  late,  and  often  knew  not 
ho\y  she  should  procure  clothes  and  food  for  her  sisters  and 
herself,  his  life  was  an  incessant  round  of  feasts  and  holidays. 
However,  his  eldest  daughter  had  inherited  her  father's  bright 
spirit,  and — which  was  even  better — even  under  pressing  neces- 
sity she  always  took  Art  in  earnest,  and  never  parted  with  any 
work  she  considered  unfinished  or  unsatisfactory. 

Moor  had  at  first  watched  her  in  silence,  and  presently  he 
had  invited  her  to  work  in  his  studio  and  avail  herself  of  his 
advice  and  assistance;  thus  she  had  become  first  his  pupil  and 
then  his  friend.  Nor  was  it  long  before  she  had  no  secrets 
from  him,  and  the  knowledge  he  gained  of  her  domestic  life 
touched  him  deeply,  and  drew  them  closer  to  each  other. 

The  old  cavalier  thanked  his  good  luck,  and  was  quite  ready 
to  accede  when  Moor  proposed  that  he  and  his  daughter  should 
move  into  a  house  that  the  Dutch  painter  had  bought  to  keep 
it  in  order;  and  when  the  master  induced  the  king  to  pay 
Sophonisba  a  higher  salary  her  father  at  once  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  buying  himself  a  second  horse. 

In  return  for  all  these  benefits  she  was  gratefully  devoted  to 
him,  but  she  would  have  loved  him  without.  Her  intimacy 
with  him  was  all  in  all  to  her.  To  be  with  him,  to  paint  in 
his  room,  to  talk  with  him  of  Art  and  its  problems,  duties, 
means,  and  aims — these  were  her  highest  and  purest  pleas- 
ures. When  she  had  fulfilled  the  duties  required  of  her  attend- 
ance on  the  queen  her  heart  winged  her  steps  to  the  apartments 
of  the  beloved  and  honored  man,  and  when  she  quitted  him  it 
was  with  a  sense  of  having  been  in  church,  of  having  purified 
her  soul  by  some  high  intercourse. 

Moor  had  hoped  to  find  her  sisters,  too,  in  Madrid,  but  their 
father  had  taken  them  with  him  to  Italy.  His  "  trust  in 
Providence  ''  had  been  justified,  for  he  had  fallen  heir  to  a 
large  property.  Why  should  he  stay  in  Madrid?  To  amuse 
the  formal  and  solemn  Spaniards  was  far  less  to  his  taste  than 
a  jolly  life  at  home  among  his  old  comrades,  who  would  amuse 
him.  Sophonisba  was  provided  for;  nor  did  the  handsome, 
lively,  and  well-conducted  lady-in-waiting  lack  for  suitors. 
The  richest  and  most  illustrious  of  these,  a  Sicilian  baron,  Don 
Fabbrizio  di  Moncada,  had  been  encouraged  by  the  cavalier 
against  his  daughter's  wish.  ''  Besiege  the  citadel;  if  ever  it 
falls  it  should  be  yours,''  were  his  last  words;  but  the  fortress 
appeared  to  be  impregnable,  although  the  enemy  could  bring 
into  the  field  such  powerful  allies  as  a  chivalrous  and  noble 
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character,  an  unspotted  reputation,  a  handsome  manly  person,, 
pleasing  manners,  and  great  wealth. 

Ulrich  was  somewhat  disappointed  at  not  finding  the  five^ 
damsels  of  whom  he  had  dreamed  still  in  Madrid;  it  would 
have  been  pleasant,  he  thought,  to  have  such  pretty  com- 
panions at  work  with  him,  and  he  was  to  begin  work  soon. 

Near  the  studio  was  a  smaller  room,  divided  from  it  by  a 
corridor  which  could  be  closed  by  a  heavy  curtain.  A  table 
was  arranged  in  it  in  a  good  light,  for  Ulrich  to  work  at — a 
large  table,  at  which  the  five  damsels,  too,  might  have  found 
ample  room;  he  was  set  to  draw  from  the  round,  and  there 
was  no  lack  of  models  in  the  Alcazar,  for  part  of  it  was  a  high 
tower-like  wing  in  three  stories,  to  which  King  Philip  was  fond 
of  withdrawing  when  he  was  weary  of  the  intriguing  drama  of 
statecraft  and  of  the  restraint  of  court,  to  indulge  the  only 
gentle  impulse*  of  his  gloomy  soul  and  refresh  his  mind  with 
the  noble  works  of  art. 

In  a  circular  hall  on  the  ground-floor  numbers  of  plans, 
sketches,  drawings,  and  designs,  of  all  kinds,  were  kept  in  a 
walnut-wood  cabinet  of  beautiful  workmanship;  above  this 
magnificent  hall  was  a  library,  and  on  the  second-floor  the 
great  gallery  f  idl  of  Titian's  paintings. 

Philip,  though  an  eager  politician,  was  no  less  zealous  of 
acquiring  and  collecting  the  new  and  splendid  creations  of  the 
great  Venetian's  hand  than  he  was  in  securing  his  own  do- 
mijiion  and  aggrandizing  the  power  of  the  Church.  But  all 
his  treasures  were  jealously  locked  up,  and  accessible  to  no 
living  soul  but  himself  and  his  artists. 

Phihp  was  to  himself  the  Alpha  and  Omega;,  no  one  else  in- 
terested him  in  the  least,  nor  did  it  ever  occur  to  him  to  share 
his  pleasures  with  any  one  else,  be  they  whom  they  may.  If  any 
one,  not  representing  the  Church,  existed  in  his  mincl  as  being 
in  any  way  above  the  level  of  nonentity,  it  was  an  artist,  and 
he  allowed  painters  privileges  denied  to  all  other  mortals. 

Both  in  the  upper  and  lower  rooms  of  this  palace  numbers 
of  statues  and  busts,  antique  and  modern,  were  set  in  appro- 
priate places,  and  Moor  was  free  to  choose  among  these  as  he 
needed  them,  for  the  king  allowed  him  liberties  enjoyed  by  no 
one  else.  He  would  often  invite  him,  too,  into  the  gallery  of 
Titians,  and  more  often  still  the  bell  was  sounded,  and  the 
king  would  come  alone  through  the  timbered  corridor,  of  which 
he  alone  had  the  key,  and  which  led  from  his  apartments  to 
the  Alcazar  and  the  studio,  where  he  would  spend  hours  in 
Moor's  company. 

Ulrich  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and  the  master  watched  him 
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with  all  the  interest  of  an  honest  and  strict  teacher.  At  the 
same  time  he  took  care  not  to  overtask  the  lad;  he  often  bade 
him  attend  him  when  out  riding,  and  desired  him  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  city.  At  first  Ulrich  was  dehghted 
to  lounge  about  the  streets  and  watch  the  long  and  splendid 
processions,  or  he  would  shrink  timidly  aside  when  men  in 
shroud-like  cowls,  indistinguishable  in  form  and  feature,  came 
carrying  a  corpse  along,  or  glided  through  the  streets  on  more 
mysterious  errands.  Bull-fights,  too,  would  have  enchanted 
him  but  that  he  loved  horses  too  well  to  bear  to  see  the  noble 
beasts  tortured  and  mutilated  or  killed.  But  he  soon  tired  of 
staring  at  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  ceremonials  and  pro- 
cessions which  took  place  almost  daily,  and  which  had  a  never- 
waning  attraction  for  the  Madrilenos.  The  Alcazar  swarmed 
with  priests,  and  soldieps  of  every  class  and  costume  were 
always  to  be  seen  on  guard  in  or  outside  the  j^alace. 

On  his  journey  he  had  met  mules  in  plenty,  with  their  gay 
tufts  and  tassels,  and  strangely  dressed  peasants  and  towns-folk; 
and  as  for  nobles  in  gorgeous  court  dress,  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, he  could  see  them  every  day  in  the  quadrangles,  on  the 
stairs,  or  in  the  castle  gardens. 

At  Toulouse,  and  in  other  towns  he  had  passed  through,  life 
had  been  far  busier,  brighter,  and  gayer  than  in  the  quiet 
streets  of  Madrid,  where  everybody  went  about  as  if  they  were 
pacing  a  cloister,  and  where  a  cheerful  face  was  a  curiosity — 
men  and  women  finding  nothing  pleasanter  or  better  to  do  than 
seeing  hapless  heretics  and  Jews  burned. 

Ulrich  did  not  care  for  the  city;  the  Alcazar  was  a  world  in 
itself,  and  contained  everything  he  wished  for.  He  hked  to  go 
into  the  stables,  for  there  he  knew  what  he  was  about;  but 
work  was  a  happiness  too,  for  Moor  picked  him  out  models 
and  copies  that  he  liked,  and  Sophonisba  Anguisciola,  who 
often  sat  painting  for  hours  in  the  studio  with  the  master, 
would  come  at  intervals  to  him,  look  at  what  he  had  done,  and 
praise  or  blame  him,  never  quitting  him  without  some  jest. 

Of  course  he  was  often  left  to  himself,  for  the  king  would 
send  for  the  painter,  and  take  him  away  with  him  for  several 
days  to  some  remote  country  residence,  where — so  the  old 
Dutchman  told  him  in  confidence — his  majesty  would  try  to 
paint,  under  the  master's  instructions. 

First  and  last  there  was  enough  here  that  was  new,  strange, 
and  delightful  to  keep  up  the  lad's  sense  of  good  fortune. 
The  only  thing  that  vexed  him  was  that  he  understood  so  little 
of  what  folks  said  to  him,  and  could  say  so  little  to  them;  but 
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this  would  soon  be  amended,  for  now  he  was  to  have  a  couple_ 
of  companions. 


CHAPTER  XY. 

Alonzo  Sanchez  Coello,  a  highly  esteemed  Spanish 
painter,  had  his  studio  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Alcazar.  He 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  king,  who  took  him  with  him  oc- 
casionally on  his  expeditions.  The  painter  was  a  gay  and  dis- 
sipated fellow,  generously  and  ardently  attached  to  Moor, 
whose  fellow-student  he  had  been  in  the  schqols  of  Florence 
and  Venice.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Dutch  painter's  first  visit 
to  Madrid  he  had  not  neglected  the  opportunity  of  gaining 
advice  and  teaching  from  his  more  illustrious  contemporary; 
and  now  he  would  frequently  come  to  call  upon  the  master, 
and  watch  him  eagerly  as  he  worked,  bringing  with  him  his 
two  children,  Isabella  and  Sanchez,  to  be  his  pupils. 

At  first  Ulrich  was  not  particularly  attracted  by  his  two  new 
companions;  for  in  the  strange  introspective  solitude  in  which 
he  dwelt  he  had  grown  to  depend  entirely  on  himself  and.  his 
good  fortune,  and  the  figures  that  peopled  his  imagination  were 
dearer  to  him  than  any  society.  Hitherto  he  had  worked 
steadily  all  the  morning,  looking  forward  joyfully  to  Sophon- 
isba^'s  visit,  and  when  it  was  over  he  would  gaze  beyond  his 
paper  and  copy,  and  sit  dreaming.  How  delightful  it  had 
been  to  let  his  thoughts  follow  his  fancy  wherever  it  led — and 
this  he  could  do  no  more.  Besides  all  this,  at  first  he  could 
not  take  kindly  to  Sanchez,  who  was  three  years  his  senior,  for 
his  lean,  long  limbs  and  close-cropped  hair  reminded  him  of 
black  Xaver.  On  the  other  hand,  and  for  this  very  reason, 
his  friendship  with  Isabella  was  naturally  closer. 

She  was  just  fourteen;  a  sweet,  small  creature,  awkwardly 
built,  and  with  a  queer,  bright  face  that  was  sometimes  almost 
pretty,  and  sometimes  almost  repellent.  She  had,  at  any  rate, 
a  fine  pair  of  eyes;  everything  else  was  unformed,  and  might 
turn  out  charming,  or  the  very  reverse.  When  she  was  ab- 
sorbed in  her  drawing,  with  her  tongue  between  her  teeth,  and 
her  black  hair — which  was  rarely  smooth — pushed  into  a  wild 
tangle,  she  looked  like  some  changeling  sprite;  but  when  she 
spoke  pleasantly  or  in  jest,  she  was  most  engaging.  She  was 
full  of  talent,  and  in  the  way  she  worked  was  the  very  oppo- 
site of  the  German  boy.  She  went  on  slowly,  but  the  work  was 
excellent  when  it  was  done;  what  Ulrich  began  with  eager  haste 
always  looked  vigorous  and  promising,  but  as  he  added  finish 
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all  the  breadth  and  purpose  seemed  to  be  lost^  and  at  each 
stage  it  fell  off  instead  of  improving. 

Sanchez  Coello  was  far  behind  them  both;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  knew  many  things  of  which  Ulrich^s  innocent  mind 
had  no  inkling.  Isabella  was  always  accompanied  by  a  cross- 
grained,  sharp-eyed  widow.  Dame  Cattalina,  to  whom  her 
mother  gave  her  in  charge,  and  who  was  never  allowed  to  quit 
her  so  long  as  her  lessons  with  Moor  lasted. 

Learning  with  them  spurred  Ulrich  to  emulation,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  improved  his  knowledge  of  Spanish.  However, 
it  was  his  fate  ere  long  to  become  familiar  with  this  language 
in  quite  another  way;  for  one  day,  as  he  was  coming  out  of 
the  stables,  a  haggard-looking  man  met  him,  dressed  all  in 
black,  who,  closely  scanning  his  face,  claimed  him  as  a  fellow- 
countryman,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  once  more  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  of  speaking  his  mother  tongue.  Finally, 
he  requested  "  his  worship  the  painter  "  to  pay  him  a  visit. 
His  name  was  Magister  Kochel,  and  he  had  rooms  in  the  house 
of  the  king's  almoner,  to  whom  he  was  secretary.  This  parch- 
ment-faced individual,  with  his  deep-set  eyes,  and  a  sinister 
grin  which  always  showed  the  dull  pink  gums  above  his  teeth, 
did  not  at  all  take  the  boy's  fancy,  but  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  chatter  away  once  more  in  the  language  of  his  own  home 
smiled  upon  him  too,  so  he  went  to  see  the  German.  He  be- 
gan soon  to  think  that  some  good  and  useful  end  would  be 
served  by  this  acquaintance,  for  Kochel  offered  to  teach  him  to 
speak  and  write  Spanish.  Ulrich  was  too  glad  to  have  escaped 
all  schooling  to  accept  this  offer  in  the  first  instance;  but  when 
the  German  proposed  to  limit  his  lessons  to  speaking  Spanish, 
and  assured  him  it  could  all  be  learned  in  sport  and  without 
any  trouble,  the  lad  consented,  and  visited  Magister  Kochel 
day  after  day,  as  it  grew  dusk. 

The  lessons  began  forthwith,  and  were  pleasant  enough,  for 
Kochel  made  him  translate  amusing  anecdotes  and  love-stories 
out  of  the  Italian  and  French  books  which  he  read  to  him  in 
German,  and  he  never  scolded  him,  and  always  laid  down  the 
book  to  chat  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour. 

Moor  was  pleased  with  Ulrich  for  taking  the  pains  and 
trouble  to  study  the  language,  and  he  promised  liim  that  when 
his  lessons  came  to  an  end  he  would  make  some  suitable  return 
to  the  magister,  who  seemed  to  live  but  meagerly.  The 
master  had  every  reason'  to  feel  kindly  toward  the  German 
secretary,  for  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Moor's  works.  He 
exalted  the  Dutchman  above  Titian  and  the  other  great  Italian 
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painters,  called  him  worthy  to  be  the  friend  of  gods  and  kings, 
and  encouraged  his  pupil  to  follow  in  his  steps. 

"  Work,  work!^"*  he  exclaimed.  "  It  is  only  by  work  that  a 
man  can  ever  reach  the  heights  of  fame  and  wealth.  But  of 
course  so  high  a  flight  demands  sacrifice!  How  often,  for  in- 
stance, does  our  illustrious  friend  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
Mass?     How  long  is  it  since  he  was  last  in  church?" 

Ulrich  answered  this  and  other  questions  without  hesitation 
and  with  perfect  truthfulness,  and  when  the  secretary  lauded 
the  friendship  that  existed  between  the  king  and  the  painter, 
and  called  them  Orestes  and  Pylades,  Ulrich,  proud  of  the 
honor  done  to  his  master,  told  him  how  frequently  King  Philip 
came  to  visit  him  in  private. 

At  every  subsequent  meeting'  Kochel  would  ask  him,  as  if 
incidentally  among  other  matters:  "  Has  the  king  honored 
you  again?"  or,^'  You  are  fortunate,  you  painters;  I  hear  his 
majesty  has  again  shown  the  light  of  his  countenance  in  your 
studio,  f ' 

This  plural  form  flattered  Ulrich,  for  it  implied  that  a  re- 
flection from  that  royal  radiance  fell  on  him  too,  and  he  soon 
took  to  telling  his  countryman,  unasked,  of  every  visit  of  the 
king's. 

Weeks  and  months  slipped  by,  and,  by  the  time  they  had 
been  nearly  a  year  in  Madrid,  Ulrich  could  speak  Spanish  with 
tolerable  fluency,  and  he  and  his  companions  understood  each 
other  perfectly.     He  had  also  begun  to  learn  Italian. 

Sophonisba  Anguisciola  still  spent  all  her  spare  hours  in  the 
studio,  either  painting  or  talking  with  Moor.  Many  dignitaries 
and  grandees  of  the  kingdom  came  and  went,  and  among  them 
a  frequent  visitor — generally  present,  indeed,  when  the  fair 
Italian  was  with  the  master — was  her  faithful  suitor,  Don 
Fabbrizio  di  Moncada. 

On  one  occasion  Ulrich,  without  intending  to  listen,  had 
heard  through  the  open  door  of  his  lesson-room  how  Moor  had 
represented  to  her  that  she  was  unwise  to  reject  such  a  suitor 
as  the  baron — a  noble  and  high-minded  gentleman,  whose 
love,  beyond  a  doubt,  did  her  honor.  Sophonisba  had  risen 
from  her  seat,  and  had  said,  with  much  emotion:  "  We  know 
each  other  well,  master,  you  and  I,  and  I  know  you  mean  it 
kindly — but  still,  but  still,  you  must  let  me  remain  as  I  am, 
insignificant  as  I  may  be.  I  esteem  the  baron  highly;  but 
what  can  marriage  give  me  better  than  I  have  already?  My 
true  love  is  Art,  and  you — you  are  my  friend — my  sisters  are 
my  children.  Confess  I  have  earned  the  right  to  call  them  so. 
And,  believe  me,  I  shall  have  no  lack  of  duties  to  fulfill  toward 
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them  when  my  father  has  made  away  with  all  his  money.  My 
royal  mistress  will  provide  for  my  future,  and  I  am  very  neces- 
sary to  her.  My  heart  is  well  occupied,  full  to  the  brim;  what 
I  can  do,  I  do  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  is  it  not  well  that 
I  should  be  of  some  use  to  those  I  love  best?  Let  me  still  be 
your  Sophonisba,  an  artist,  and  free.^^ 

"  Well,  well,  well — remain  as  you  are,  my  child!"  Moor  had 
exclaimed,  and  then  silence  had  fallen  on  the  pair  in  the 
studio. 

Long  before  Isabella  and  her  companion  could  explain  them- 
selves to  each  other  in  words  they  had  struck  up  in  a  friendly 
intercourse,  and  in  the  minutes  granted  for  recreation  had 
more  than  once  drawn  each  other^s  portraits.  Over  these 
there  had  been  much  laughter,  and  Ulrich  and  Sanchez  had 
come  to  a  friendly  scuffle  over  them  now  and  again,  for  San- 
chez delighted  in  getting  hold  of  these  works  of  art  and  turn- 
ing them  into  hideous  deformities.  Isabella  often  earned  the 
master's  unqualified  praise;  Ulrich  was  sometimes  encouraged, 
sometimes  found  fault  with,  occasionally  severely  dealt  with. 
On  these  occasions  the  painter  always  spoke  to  him  in  German; 
still  it  hurt  him,  and  clung  to  him  for  the  whole  day  after- 
ward. 

The  Word  was  still  obedient  to  his  will;  it  was  only  where 
his  art  began  that  his  "  good  fortune  ''  seemed  to  end  and  re- 
fuse its  services. 

If  his  master  had  set  him  a  hard  task  in  which  he  persistent- 
ly failed,  he  tried  the  magic  of  the  Word;  but  the  greater  the 
fervor  and  eagerness  with  which  he  did  so,  the  more  certainly 
he  lost  ground  rather  than  gained  it.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  abused  his  luck,  sulked  with  it,  and  would  have  noth- 
ing to  say  to  it,  trusting  entirely  to  his  own  powers  to  use  his 
eyes,  his  pencil,  and  his  chalk,  he  could  do  the  most  difficult 
things  ever  set  him,  and  win  the  master's  approbation.  He 
often  thought  that  he  would  willingly  renounce  the  careless 
ease  of  his  present  life,  and  all  the  other  gifts  of  his  good  luck, 
if  only  he  could  do  in  his  art  all  that  Moor  required  of  him. 
He  felt  and  knew  that  it  was  the  right  thing;  but,  alas!  it 
was  too  certain  that  he  could  never  attain  to  it  with  pencil  and 
charcoal.  What  he  dreamed  of,  what  his  mind's  eye  beheld, 
was  all  in  color.  Drawing,  mere  drawing,  everlasting  draw- 
ing, wearied  him,  disgusted  him— he  hated  it;  but  with  a 
palette  and  brush  in  his  hand  he  could  not  fail  to  be  a  painter, 
such  a  painter  as  Titian,  perhaps. 

He  had,  in  fact,  already  dabbled  in  colors  in  secret,  and 
Sanchez  Coello  had  given  occasion  for  this  first  attempt.    This 
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precocious  youth  was  by  way  of  courting  the  favors  of  a  fair 
damsel;  he  had  made  a  confidant  of  Ulrich,  and  one  day,  when 
his  father  and  Moor  were  both  away  with  the  King  ^  Toledo,  ä^ 
he  took  him  to  a  balcony  at  the  top  of  the  Alcazar,  which 
overlooked  the  gate-keeper's  lodgings,  and  was  only  divided  by 
a  narrow  court-yard  from  the  window  where  the  fair  Carmen, 
the  gate-keeper's  daughter,  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting.  The 
girl  was  always  to  be  seen  there,  for  her  father's  quarters  were 
very  dark,  and  she  sat  all  day  stitching  at  priests'  dresses. 
This  brought  her  in  a  little  money,  which  was  laid  out  by  her 
father,  very  much  to  his  satisfaction,  at  the  cook-shop,  where 
he  devoted  it  to  his  personal  comfort,  eating  fish  fried  in  oil, 
and  washed  down  with  Zamora  wine.  The  better  his  appetite 
the  harder  his  daughter  must  stitch.  It  was  only  on  high 
festivals,  or  when  an  Auto-da-fe  was  performed,  that  Carmen 
could  ever  quit  home  with  her  old  cousin  as  a  duenna,  but  she 
had  already  found  suitors.  The  nineteen-year-old  Sanchez 
sued-  not  for  her  hand,  it  is  true,  but  only  for  her  love,  and 
when  it  began  to  grow  dusk  he  took  up  a  post  on  the  balcony 
which  he  had  discovered,  made  signals  to  the  maiden,  and 
threw  flowers  or  sweetmeats  across  on  to  her  work-table. 
-  *'  She  is  still  very  coy,''  said  the  young  Spaniard,  as  he 
signed  to  Ulrich  to  remain  standing  by  the  little  door  which 
opened  into  the  balcony.  "  There  she  sits — my  angel!  Look 
—do  you  see?  With  a  pomegranate  flower  in  her  beautiful 
hair.  Did  you  ever  see  such  glorious  hair!  I  gave  her  the 
flower.  Wait  awliile — she  soon  will  melt  toward  me.  I  know 
what  women  are!''  And  as  he  spoke  a  bunch  of  roses  fell  in 
the  seamstress's  lap. 

Carmen  started  with  a  little  ciy,  and  as  soon  as  she  saw 
Sanchez  she  signed  to  him  to  go  away,  and  presently  turned 
her  back  upon  him. 

"  She  is  out  of  humor  to-day,"  said  Sanchez.  "  But,  you 
see,  she  keeps  my  roses.  To-morrow  she  will  wear  one  in  her 
hair  or  in  her  bosom.     What  will  you  wager?" 

"  It  seems  very  likely,"  said  Ulrich.  *'  She  has  not  much 
to  spend  in  buying  such  things  for  herself,  I  suppose. " 

And  certainly  on  the  following  evening  Carmen  had  a  rose 
in  her  hair.  Sanchez  was  triumphant,  and  made  Ulrich  come 
up  to  see.  The  damsel  looked  across  at  them,  colored  slight- 
ly, and  returned  the  fair-haired  German's  bow  with  a  slight 
bend  of  her  head.  No  doubt  of  it — the  gate-keeper's  daughter 
was  a  pretty  little  girl;  and  what  Sanchez  dared  to  do  he  was 
not  afraid  to  try.  So,  on  the  third  day,  when  he  followed  his 
comrade  out  on  to  the  balcony,  after  silently  invoking  the 
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Word,  at  the  instant  when  Carmen  looked  up,  he  pressed 
his  hand  to  his  heart.  She  bUished  again,  waved  an  acknowl- 
edgment with  her  fan,  and  then  bent  her  head  so  low  that  her 
face  almost  touched  her  needle-work. 

The  next  evening  Ulrich  stealthily  blew  her  a  kiss;  and 
henceforth  her  young  admirer  frequented  the  balcony  without 
Sanchez.  He  would  have  liked  to  speak  a  few  tender  words, 
or  have  sung  them  to  a  guitar,  but  this  was  impossible,  for  the 
court  below  was  always  full  of  people  going  and  coming. 

Then  the  idea  struck  him  that  he  might  discourse  with  his 
fair  by  means  of  a  picture.  He  soon  found  a  piece  of  panel,  and 
he  had  an  ample  choice  of  brushes  and  colors;  in  a  few  minutes 
he  had  painted  a  burning  heart,  with  an  arrow  stuck  in  it. 
But  the  thing  looked  so  raw,  and  red,  and  nasty,  that  he  gave 
that  up,  and  copying  an  angel  by  Titian  as  best  he  might,  he 
achieved  a  little  naked  Cupid,  holding  a  heart  in  his  hand.  He 
had  watched  his  master  to  good  purpose,  and  as  the  little 
limbs  grew  round  under  his  hand  he  could  not  tear  himself 
away  from  the  work,  and  did  not  consider  it  finished  till  the 
third  day.  He  had  not  intended  to  produce  a  work  of  art, 
but  the  happy  ardor  of  youth,  in  a  happy  vein,  had  guided  his 
brush.  The  little  God  of  Love  was  bowing  with  a  triumphant 
air,  and  making  a  scrape  with  his  right  leg.  Finally,  Ulrich 
endowed  him  with  a  black-and-yellow  scarf,  such  as  he  had 
seen  the  young  grand  dukes  of  Austria  wear;  and,  besides  the 
heart,  he  put  a  rose  into  his  ill-drawn  hand.  He  could  not 
help  laughing  himself  at  his  chef  d'ceuvre,  and  flew  up  to  the 
balcony  with  it,  all  wet  as  it  was,  to  exhibit  it  to  Carmen. 
She  laughed  too,  heartily,  and  answered  his  signals  with  ten- 
der greetings.  Then  she  laid  down  her  needle-work,  and  dis- 
appeared within  the  room;  but  she  returned  almost  immedi- 
ately, holding  up  a  prayer-book,  and  stretching  out  the  eight 
fingers  of  her  fat  little  hands.  He  telegraphed  to  her  that  he 
perfectly  understood;  and  next  morning,  at  eight  o^clock,  he 
was  on  his  knees  at  Mass  close  by  her  side,  and  took  a  favorable 
opportunity  of  whispering  in  her  ear:  "  Sweet  Carmen !''  She 
colored  deeply,  but  he  waited  in  vain  for  an  answer. 

Presently  she  rose;  as  he  did  the  same,  to  let  her  pass,  she 
let  her  prayer-book  drop  as  if  by  accident.  He  stooped,  as  she 
did,  to  pick  it  up,  and  then,  as  their  heads  almost  touched 
each  other,  she  hurriedly  whispered:  "This  evening  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  shell  grotto.     The  garden  is  open.''' 

At  the  appointed  hour  and  place  he  found  her  waiting  for 
him.  At  first  he  could  find  nothing  to  say,  for  his  heart  beat 
too  violently,  but  she  helped  him  by  saying  he  was  a  pretty 
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boy  that  any  one  might  be  fond  of.  Then  he  remembered 
some  tender  vows  he  had  translated  with  Kochel,  and  stam- 
mered out  something  of  the  kind,  while  he  dropped  on  one  knee 
before  her,  as  the  heroes  of  romance  had  been  wont  to  do. 
And  she — she  did  as  the  damsels  had  done  of  whom  he  had 
read  with  the  secretary;  she  implored  him  to  rise,  and  when 
he  eagerly  obeyed— for  he  had  silk  stockings  on,  and  the  grotto 
was  floored  with  sharp  pebbles — she  clasped  him  to  her  heart, 
stroked  his  hair  off  his  face  with  her  soft  fingers,  and  he  glad- 
ly submitted  to  feel  her  lips  upon  his  own. 

All  this  was  delightful,  and  there  was  no  need  for  words; 
still,  he  was  anxious  aud  uneasy,  and  it  was  a  release  when 
they  heard  the  step  of  the  sentry  in  the  distance,  and  Carmen 
drew  him  away  and  out  into  the  court-yard.  At  the  little 
door  of  her  father^s  lodgings  she  once  more  pressed  his  hand, 
and  vanished  as  swiftly  as  a  shadow. 

He  was  left  alone,  and  he  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of 
the  Alcazar,  for  he  felt  he  had  been  doing  something  very 
wrong,  and  he  did  not  dare  appear  before  the  painter.  When 
he  had  entered  the  garden  he  had  invoked  Fortune  once  more, 
but  now  he  could  have  wished  that  it  had  not  stood  him  in 
such  good  stead. 

There  were  tapers  burning  in  the  studio,  and  Moor  was  sit- 
ting in  his  arm-chair,  holding  Ulrich's  Oupid  before  him — he 
would  rather  have  had  it  buried  in  the  utmost  depths  of  the 
earth.  The  young  criminal  hoped  to  slip  past  him  with  a 
simple  "  good-night,^'  but  the  painter  stopped  him,  and  asked 
him,  with  a  smile,  as  he  pointed  to  the  picture: 

"  Did  you  do  this?^' 

Ulrich  nodded  and  colored.  The  painter  scanned  him  from 
head  to  foot,  and  said: 

"  Well,  well — it  is  very  pretty — very  pretty,  indeed.  It  is 
high  time  we  should  begin  to  paint. '' 

The  boy  could  not  make  out  what  had  come  over  his  mas- 
ter, for  only  a  few  weeks  since  he  had  angrily  refused  when  he 
had  asked  the  very  permission  he  now  so  readily  granted. 
Quite  overcome  with  surj^rise  and  delight,  he  bent  over  his 
master's  hand  to  kiss  it;  but  Moor  drew  it  away,  and,  looking 
him  straight  in  the  face,  with  fatherly  kindness,  he  went  on: 

*'  We  will  try  what  you  can  do,  my  lad;  but  you  must  go  on 
drawing  all  the  same,  for  that  is  the  mainstay  of  our  art. 
Drawing  keeps  us  within  the  true  limits  of  what  is  truaand 
beautiful.  In  the  forenoon  you  must  go  on  in  the  old  way, 
and  after  dinner,  as  a  reward,  you  may  try  with  color.'' 

Thus  it  was  settled;  and  Ulrich's  first  love  affair  had  no 
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other  result  but  that  of  givmg  a  new  aspect  to  his  relations 
with  Sanchez.  The  feeling  that  he  had  tried  to  supplant  him, 
and  had  abused  his  confidence,  distressed  Ulrich  deeply,  and 
to  make  up  for  it  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  please  him. 
In  the  first  place,  he  never  tried  to  meet  the  fair  Carmen 
again;  and  in  a  few  weeks  their  one  assignation  was  forgotten, 
for  painting  under  the  master's  guidance  absorbed  him  more 
completely  than  anything  had  ever  done  before — more,  indeed, 
than  most  things  ever  could  do  after. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ulrich  was  now  seventeen,  and  he  had  been  painting  for 
some  months.  Sanchez  Coello  now  but  rarely  came  into  the 
studio,  for  he  had  been  set  to  study  under  Herrera,  the  great 
architect.  But  Isabella  was  still  working  with  the  German 
lad,  who  had  far  outstripped  her.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
born  with  the  faculty  of  using  his  brush,  and  the  young  girl 
looked  on  at  his  rapid  progress  with  sincere  pleasure.  When 
Moor  spoke  sternly  to  him  about  his  drawing  her  eyes  would 
sparkle  through  tears.  When  the  master  looked  at  his  studies 
in  color  with  a  satisfied  smile,  and  showed  them  to  Sophonisba 
with  words  of  commendation,  she  was  as  well  pleased  as  though 
the  praise  were  bestowed  on  herself. 

The  Italian  lady  came  as  constantly  as  ever  to  paint  in  the 
studio,  to  chat  with  Moor  or  to  play  chess  with  him;  she,  too, 
took  pleasure  in  Ulrich 's  improvement  and  gave  him  many 
useful  hints.  Once,  when  the  young  artist  complained  that  he 
had  no  good  model,  she  gayly  proposed  to  sit  to  him — a  new 
and  unhoped-for  piece  of  good  fortune.  Now  night  and  day 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  Sophonisba. 

The  sittings  began.  She  came  in  a  red  dress  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  a  high  lace  ruff  that  almost  touched  her  cheeks. 
Her  abundant  brown  hair  followed  the  delicate  oval  of  her  face, 
making  a  large  knot  that  covered  the  back  of  her  head;  little 
curls  played  round  her  ear,  matching  with  the  sweet,  sunny 
curve  of  her  lips  which  won  all  hearts.  Her  shrewd  brown 
eyes  were  hard  to  paint,  and  she  laughingly  warned  Ulrich 
to  pay  special  attention  to  her  small  and  rather  projecting 
chin,  which  was  nothing  less  than  lovely,  and  not  to  make  her 
wide,  high  forehead  too  prominent  a  feature;  she  had  put  on 
a  chaplet  of  pearls  expressly  to  hide  it,  she  said. 

The  lad  threw  himself  into  this  work  with  ardent  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  first  sketch  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations. 
Don    Fabbrizio    thought    the    likeness  '^  terribly  '^  accurate; 
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Moor,  even,  was  not  dissatisfied,  but  he  was  afraid  that  his 
pupil's  work  would  lose,  in  the  finishing,  the  bold  freedom 
which,  in  his  opinion,  lent  it  its  chief  charm,  and  he  was  not 
sorry  that  the  bell  was  just  now  sounded,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  king  appeared,  to  whom  he  joroposed  to  show  IJlrich^s 
work.  Philip  had  not  been  in  the  studio  for  a  long  time,  but 
the  painter  was  quite  prepared  for  his  visit,  for  the  king  would 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  Dutch  painter  craving  his  per- 
mission to  quit  Madrid.  Moor  felt  he  had  been  long  enough 
in  Spain,  and  his  wife  and  children  pressed  him  to  return 
home.  Still,  he  felt  it  hard  to  go,  particularly  for  Sophonis- 
ba^s  sake;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  because  he  felt  how  much  more 
she  was  to  him  than  a  favorite  pupil  or  a  spoiled  child  that  he 
had  determined  to  hasten  his  departure.  All  the  by-standers 
were  at  once  dismissed,  the  doors  opened,  and  the  king  came 
in.  He  was  paler  than  usual,  and  looked  ill  and  fatigued. 
Moor  bowed  respectfully,  and  said:  "  The  Alcazar  has  long 
been  bereft  of  your  majesty's  presence." 

"  Not  your  majesty — to  you  I  am  Philip,^^  interrupted  the 
king.  "  And  you.  Maestro  Antonio — you  wish  to  leave  me! 
No,  take  back  your  petition — ^you  can  not  go  yet.'^ 

And  without  waiting  for  an  answer  he  went  on  to  complain 
bitterly  of  his  wearisome,  thankless  office,  of  the  incapacity  of 
his  officials,  of  the  selfishness,  spitefulness,  and  vulgarity  of 
men.  He  lamented  Moor's  being  a  Netherlander  and  not  a 
Spaniard,  declared  he  was  the  only  friend  he  had  among  all 
the  rebellious  mob  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  when  the 
painter  tried  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  his  fellow-countrymen, 
abruptly  stopped  him.  He  reiterated,  again  .and  again,  that 
his  intercourse  with  Moor  was  his  greatest  pleasure,  his  only 
real  and  refreshing  relaxation;  that  Moor  must  remain  for 
friendship's  sake — out  of  sheer  pity  for  him — a  slave  in  the 
purple. 

When  the  Moor  at  length  promised  to  say  no  more  about 
leaving  for  the  next  few  days,  Philip  began  to  j^aint  on  a  saint 
which  the  artist  had  sketched  in;  but  in  half  an  hour  he  tossed 
aside  the  brushes,  declaring  he  was  neglecting  his  duty  while 
indulging  his  tastes,  instead  of  using  his  brain  and  fingers  in 
the  service  of  the  state  and  Church.  Duty  was  his  tyrant,  his 
oppressor.  The  laborer,  when  he  had  thrown  his  mattock  over 
his  shoulder,  was  free,  poor  wretch,  from  cares  and  toil;  but 
they  haunted  a  king  day  and  night.  His  son  was  a  monster, 
his  subjects  rebels  or  slavering  hounds.  The  Church — the 
foundation  of  the  throne  and  the  bulwark  of  society — was  be- 
ing overthx'own  by  heretics,  who  undermined  it  like  moles,  or 
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rushed  against  it  like  mad  bulls.  His  first  duty  was  to  crush 
and  destroy,  and  his  only  reward  on  earth  was  hatred.  Then, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  he  pointed  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed, 
wildly:  "There,  there — with  Him,  with  her,  with  the  saints 
for  whom  I  fight!" 

The  king  had  not  often  come  to  the  Alcazar  in  such  a  mood 
as  this,  and  apparently  he  was  conscious  of  it,  for  when  he  had 
collected  himself  a  little  he  added: 

"  It  pursues  me  even  here — to-day  the  smell  of  the  paints 
does  me  no  good.     Have  you  finished  any  new  work?'' 

Moor  first  showed  the  king  a  portrait  he  had  been  painting, 
and  \^ien  Philip  had  considered  it  some  time  with  intelligent 
appreciation  the  painter  set  Ulrich's  portrait  of  Sophonisba  be- 
fore him,  and  asked,  not  without  some  anxiety: 

"  What  does  your  majesty  think  of  this  attempt?" 

"  Hem!"  said  the  king;  "  a  little  Moor,  a  little  Titian,  but 

a  good  deal  that  is  original  too.     This  blue-green  is  out  of 

your  paint-box,  I  dare  swear.     And  the  thing  is  abominably 

like  Sophonisba  as  a  gardener's  boy  might  see  her.     Who  did 

lit?" 

"  My  pupil,  Ulrich  Navarrete. " 

"  How  long  has  he  been  a  painter?" 

"  Only  a  few  months,  sire." 

"  And  you  think  he  will  make  something  of  it?'^ 

"  Perhaps — in  many  things  he  has  exceeded  my  expectations, 
while  in  others  he  disappoints  me.  He  has  a  character  of  his 
own." 

"  That  is  something,  at  any  rate." 

*  *  It  is  a  great  deal  for  his  fortune  as  an  artist.  The  first 
sketch  of  his  work  is  always  full  of  noble  feeling  and  promise, 
but  as  he  works  it  out  it  seems  to  shrivel.  His  nature  seems 
to  apprehend  and  project  the  thing  he  wants  to  represent  at 
one  swift  stroke.'' 

"  Somewhat  too  roughly,  I  should  fancy." 

"  That  is  no  fault  at  his  age.  In  truth  it  is  what  he  lacks 
which  troubles  me  more  than  what  he  has.  I  can  discover  no 
trace  in  him  as  yet  of  the  contemplative  spirit  of  the  true 
artist." 

"  The  spirit,  you  mean,  which  purifies  in  itself  that  which  it 
apprehends — which  broods  in  silent  meditation  on  the  fit  co- 
ordination of  lines  and  colors;  in  short,  the  true  spirit  of  art." 

"  Such  as  your  majesty's.  If  you  had  begun  to  paint  in 
early  youth  you  would  have  had  what  Ulrich  lacks. " 

*'  Perhaps;  but  his  deficiency  is,  after  all,  one  which  time 
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may  remedy.  Under  your  teaching,  with  patience  and 
zeal — '' 

"  He  will  acquire  it,  you  think?  Yes;  so  I  thought.  But, 
as  I  told  you  just  now,  he  is  carved  out  of  strange  material. 
The  truth,  which  you  have  acknowledged  again  and  again, 
which  we  have  agreed  upon  at  the  end  of  so  many  discussions 
— he  can  not  take  in.     Form  is  not  to  him  the  essence  of  art.'' 

The  king  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  tapped  his  forehead, 
and  Moor  went  on:  ''  In  everything  he  does  he  wants  to  convey 
at  once,  and  from  the  first,  all  that  struck  him  when  he  first 
conceived  the  ideal.  He  often  succeeds  in  the  first  sketch, 
but  when  he  fails  he  tries  to  attain  his  end  by  small  and  ^ean 
methods,  and  without  any  regard  to  reality  or  truth.  Senti- 
ment— sentiment!  But  line  and  tone  are  everything;  that  is 
our  motto.  The  painter  who  has  mastered  them  can  express 
even  the  sublimest  ideas. " 

"  Right,  right.  Make  him  draw,  draw,  draw.  Give  him 
mouths,  eyes,  and  hands  to  paint."' 

"  I  shall  do  so  in  Antwerp." 

**  Not  a  word  about  Antwerp!  You  must  stay,  Antonio; 
you  must  stay  here.  Wife  and  children — all  honor  to  them. 
I  have  seen  a  portrait  of  your  wife.  Good  solid  bread,  no 
doubt;  but  here  you  have  ambrosia  and  manna.  You  know 
whom  I  mean — Sophonisba  is  devoted  to  you;  so  the  queen 


I  acknowledge  it  gratefully.  And  it  is  hard,  I  own,  to 
part  from  a  gracious  sovereign  and  a  Sophonisba.  But  after 
all,  sire — bread,  bread,  is  the  staff  of  life.  Here  I  shall  leave 
friends,  dearly  loved  friends,  and  it  is  hard,  very  hard,  to 
make  new  ones  at  my  age. " 

''  That  is  exactly  what  I  feel,  and  for  that  very  reason  you 
must  remain,  if  you  are  my  friend!  Say  no  more — till  our 
next  meeting,  Antonio;  to-morrow,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  a  world 
of  business.  Happier  far  are  you!  By  the  time  I  can  count  a 
thousand  you  will  be  at  your  paints  again,  while  I  am  broken 
under  a  yoke,  an  iron  yoke!" 

Moor  thought,  when  the  king  had  left  him,  that  he  should 
be  able  to  work  undisturbed  for  a  time,  aud  he  left  the  door 
unbolted;  but  after  dinner,  as  he  was  standhig  in  front  of  his 
easel,  the  door  of  the  corridor  was  suddenly  flung  open  with- 
out the  usual  warning,  and  Philip  reappeared  in  the  studio. 

His  face  was  less  pale  than  in  the  morning,  and  his  step  had 
none  of  the  solemn  dignity  which  had  become  a  second  nature 
to  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  looked  cheerful  and  gay.  But 
it  became  him  ill;  it  was  as  though  he  had  donned  some  strange 
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and  borrowed  garment,  in  which  he  could  not  move  at  his  ease. 
In  his  right  hand  he  waved  a  letter,  and  pointing  to  it  with  his 
left,  he  exclaimed: 

*'  They  are  coming!  Two  masterpieces  at  once  are  on  their 
way!  Our  Lord  praying  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and 
Diana  in  the  Bath.  Look  here,  read  this — it  is  a  treasure  in 
itself.     These  lines  are  in  his  writing — in  Titian's  own  hand."*' 

"  An  incomparable  old  man — ''  Moor  began,  but  Philip  in- 
terrupted him: 

"  Old — an  old  man?  A  youth — a  man  in  his  prime.  He 
will  be  ninety — how  soon?  and  yet,  who  is  there  to  be  called 
a  match  for  him?"-*  The  monarch,  as  he  spoke,  went  up  to 
Sophonisba's  portrait,  and  pointing  to  it  with  a  contemptuous 
lau^h,  he  went  on : 

There  stands  the  answer.  Look  at  that  red!  The  great 
Venetian's  glory  seems  to  have  turned  your  young  scapegrace's 
head.     Hideous  thing!'' 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  me  so  bad  as  that,"  replied  the  painter. 
"  There  is  something  in  it  that  pleases  me." 

"You! — you?"  cried  Philip.  "Poor  Sophonisba.  Those 
carbuncle  eyes!  and  a  mouth  that  looks  as  if  it  were  fit  for 
nothing  but  sucking  sweetmeats.  I  do  not  know  what  has 
come  over  me  to-day;  give  me  a  palette;  all  the  modeling  is 
tolerably  correct,  and  the  colors  are  bright  enough.  Heaven 
knows!  But  what  boy  can  ever  understand  the  whole  nature 
of  a  woman,  and  of  such  a  woman?  I  shall  paint  over  the 
monstrous  thing,  and  if  it  does  not  turn  out  to  be  Sophonisba, 
may  be  it  will  be  a  sea-fight. " 

The  king  had  taken  the  palette  out  of  Moor's  hand,  dipped 
a  brush  in  some  color,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  work, 
laughing  all  the  time.  But  Moor  placed  himself  between  the 
king  and  the  canvas,  exclaiming,  eagerly:  *'  Paint  my  face  if 
you  will,  Philip,  but  spare  the  picture." 

"  No,  no,"  giggled  Philip;  and  as  he  tried  to  push  the 
Dutchman  aside.  Moor,  carried  away  by  the  sovereign's  un- 
measured freedom,  hit  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder  with  the 
mahl-stick. 

He  shuddered  as  he  realized  what  he  had  done,  but  his  calm 
presence  of  mind  did  not  desert  him,  and  before  the  insulted 
despot  had  time  to  vent  his  wrath  in  words,  he  added,  hastily, 
and  as  if  the  incident  were  scarcely  worth  noticing: 

"  Comrades  in  art  can  take  strange  liberties,  to  be  sure;  our 
j^ainter's  war  is  at  an  end,  so  begin  the  sea-fight,  sire,  if  you 
will — or,  better  still,  put  a  little  more  charm  and  sublety  into 
that  corner  of  the  mouth.     Our  beginner  has  failed  with  the 
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chin,  too;  it  is  a  work  on  which  a  more  practiced  hand  might 
be  wrecked.  And  those  eyes;  they  might  in  some  moments 
sparkle  hke  that.  Still,  we  are  agreed,  you  and  I;  a  portrait 
should  resemble  the  original,  not  at  some  given  moment,  when 
some  special  mood  prevails,  or  under  some  exceptional  con- 
ditions, but  reveal  the  sum-total  of  the  mind  and  person,  the 
feeliugs  and  nature  of  the  individual  it  represents.  King 
Philip,  as  he  appears  when  meditating  some  elaborate  political 
scheme,  but  not  a  portrait — " 

''  Certainly  not/"*  said  the  king,  in  a  low  voice;  "  a  portrait 
should  reveal  the  inmost  soul  of  a  man,  and  mine  should  show 
how  sincerely  Philip  loves  art  and  his  artists.  Take  the 
palette,  I  beg  you;  it  is  your  part — yours,  the  great  master, 
and  not  mine,  the  overwrought,  blundering  amateur — to  im- 
prove on  the  work  of  your  gifted  pupil. ' ' 

There  was  a  dulcet  flattery  in  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke 
which  did  not  escape  the  painter.  Philip  was  a  practical  adept 
in  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  but  Moor  knew  the  man,  and  had 
the  gift,  too,  of  reading  hearts.  This  smooth  speech  of  the 
king^s  alarmed  him  more  than  a  stormy  outbreak;  he  never 
spoke  thus  excepting  to  conceal  what  was  seething  within. 
Besides,  another  thing  was  suspicious:  the  Dutchman  had  in- 
tentionally turned  the  conversation  on  art,  and  it  was  almost 
unexampled  to  find  Philip  unready  to  discuss  it.  In  short,  the 
blow  had  been  scarcely  perceptible,  but  majesty  could  endure 
no  touch.  Philip  was  not  just  now  in  the  mood  to  quarrel 
with  the  artist,  but  he  owed  him  a  grudge  for  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  woe  to  him  if  the  sovereign  should  remember,  in 
some  darker  hour,  the  offense  he  had  endured.  The  veiy 
lightest  touch  of  the  claws  of  this  sleek  and  perfidious  tiger 
could  wound  deeply  or  even  kill. 

These  thoughts  flashed  like  lightning  into  the  painter's  brain, 
and  prompted  him,  as  he  reverentially  waved  back  the  palette, 
to  say:  ''  I  entreat  you,  sire,  take  the  brushes  and  colors,  and 
set  right  what  displeases  you. " 

*'  That  would  involve  repainting  the  whole  picture,  and  my 
time  is  precious,"  replied  Philip.  *'  You  have  to  answer  for 
your  pupils'  sins  as  if  they  were  your  own.  Every  one  must 
have  his  due — praise,  blame,  or  punishment.  Is  it  not. so,  my 
dear  master?  Till  we  meet  again — you  shall  hear  from  me. " 
The  king  kissed  his  hand  once  more  from  the  door-way  and 
disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Moor  was  left  alone  in  the  studio.  How  could  he  have  let 
himself  blunder  into  such  a  school-boy's  scrape !  He  stood 
looking  at  the  floor;  and  indeed  he  had  ample  reason  to  be 
uneasy,  though  the  reflection  that  he  had  been  alone  with  his 
majesty  and  there  were  no  witnesses  to  his  unheard-of  pre- 
sumption relieved  his  mind  to  some  extent.  He  could  not 
guess  that  a  third  person,  Ulrich,  had  seen  and  heard  the 
audacious  and  momentous  blow. 

The  boy  had  been  busily  engaged  in  drawing  in  the  side- 
room  when  he  heard  sounds  in  the  studio.  He  cherished  an 
unbounded  worship — almost  idolatry — for  Sophonisba,  his  first 
and  charming  sister,  and  fancying  it  was  she  who  was  discuss- 
ing art  with  Moor,  as  she  so  often  did,  he  had  opened  the  door 
and  raised  the  curtain  just  as  Moor  hit  the  king,  who  was 
laughing,  on  the  arm.  It  had  been  an  amusing  scene,  but  at 
the"  same  time  it  had  given  him  a  shiver,  and  he  had  fled  back 
to  his  plaster  model  quicker  than  he  had  come. 

In  the  evening  the  painter  went  to  speak  with  Sophonisba. 
He  had  been  invited  to  a  ball  given  by  the  qiieen,  and  he  knew 
that  he  should  find  the  lady  in  attendance  on  Isabella  of 
Valois. 

The  magnificent  reception-rooms  were  as  light  as  day  with 
thousands  of  wax  tapers  burning  in  bronze  and  silver  cande- 
labra; the  walls  were  hung  with  costly  tapestries — the  pictures 
of  the  Gobelins  and  the  purple  hangings  of  Flanders  looms — 
and  their  brilliant  hues  were  reflected  in  the  polished  floors  that 
reflected  the  bright  illumination.  Before  Philip's  marriage 
with  the  French  princess,  who  was  accustomed  to  less  strict 
proprieties,  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  dancing  at  his  court; 
but  now,  from  time  to  time,  balls  were  given  at  the  Alcazar. 
The  first  lady  who  had  ever  dared  to  open  the  galliard  before 
the  eyes  of  the  monarch  and  his  horrified  courtiers  was  Sophon- 
isba, with  the  Duke  of  Gonzaga  for  her  partner;  and,  strange 
to  say,  she,  the  gayest-tempered  lady  at  court,  was  at  the  same 
time  the  one  who  gave  spiteful  tongues  the  least  occasion  to 
wag. 

When  Moor  entered  the  ball-room  a  gavotte  was  just  fin- 
ished. In  the  foremost  circle  of  the  illustrious  prelates,  am- 
bassadors and  grandees  who  surrounded  the  queen  stood  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Austria  and  the  handsome,  youthful  figures  of 
Alexander  of  Parma  and  of  Don  Juan,  his  wife's  half-brother, 
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Don  Carlos,  the  misshapen  heir  to  the  throne,  was  putting  a 
whole  row  of  ladies  to  confusion  with  his  coarse  jokes,  and 
they  held  their  fans  to  their  faces,  not  daring  to  let  the  son  of 
their  sovereign  perceive  their  annoyance. 

Velvet,  silk  and  jewels  flashed  and  shone,  and  fine  laces 
stood  out  stiffly  round  the  throats  and  fell  over  the  hands  of 
men  and  women  alike.  Flowing  locks,  sparkling  eyes,  noble 
and  gentle  faces,  met  the  eye  on  all  sides;  but  the  ladies'  arms 
and  shoulders  were  completely  hidden  under  high  ruffs  and 
lace  scarfs,  stiff  bodices  and  padded  sleeves.  An  insinuating 
perfume  floated  in  the  air  of  the  room  which  was  lighter  than 
day;  plumes  were  waving;  fans  were  flirted,  fluttered  and 
closed;  there  were  laughter,  talking  and  jesting,  and  from  an 
adjoining  room  came  the  click  and  ring  of  gold  pieces  on  the 
gambling- tables.  A  breath  of  worldly  enjoyment  had  blown 
through  the  gloomy,  bigoted,  strait-laced  court,  and  it  was  not 
checked  by  the  grand  prelates,  in  brilliant  robes  of  violet  and 
scarlet,  who  stalked  with  dignity  through  the  rooms,  greeting 
the  more  illustrious  grandees  and  ladies. 

A  flourish  of  trumpets  was  presently  heard,  Philip  appeared, 
and  the  gentlemen  suddenly  abandoned  their  partners  and 
bowed  low,  while  the  ladies  courtesied  to  the  ground,  and  a 
sudden  silence  fell  on  all.  It  was  as  though  an  icy  blast  had 
blown  across  a  flower-bed,  and  bent  all  the  blossoms  to  the 
earth.  In  a  few  minutes  the  gentlemen  straightened  them- 
selves and  the  ladies  rose,  but  not  even  the  old  duchesses  and 
countesses  were  allowed  to  sit  down  in  the  monarch's  presence. 

All  mirth  was  extinguished,  and  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  whispers.  The  younger  members  of  the  party  waited  in 
vain  for  the  signal  to  begin  dancing. 

It  was  long  since  Philip  had  been  in  such  a  mood  of  haughty 
and  gloomy  contempt;  experienced  courtiers  observed  that  his 
majesty  held  his  head  higher  than  usual,  and  kept  out  of  his 
way.  He  marched  round  as  if  he  were  engaged  in  studying 
the  pictures  on  the  ceiling,  and  yet  nothing  escaped  his  eye 
that  he  wished  to  see;  when  he  perceived  Moor  he  nodded  to 
him  graciously,  and  smiled  on  him  afl'ectionately  for  an  in- 
stant, but  he  did  not,  as  usual,  beckon  him  to  approach. 

All  this  escaped  neither  Moor  nor  Sophonisba,  whom  the 
painter  had  informed  of  what  had  passed.  He  trusted  her  as 
himself,  and  she  deserved  his  confidence. 

The  shrewd  Italian  had  at  once  entereä  into  his  uneasiness, 
and  as  soon  as  the  king  had  passed  into  another  room  she 
signed  to  Moor  to  join  her,  and  talked  with  him  a  long  time 
in  a  bay-window.     She  counseled  him  to  make  everything 
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ready  to  set  out  on  his  journey,  and  she  promised  to  keep  her 
eyes  open  and  to  warn  him  in  case  of  need. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  he  returned  to  his  rooms. 
He  sent  his  sleepy  man-servant  to  bed,  and  paced  his  room 
anxiously  for  some  time ;  then  he  pushed  Ulrich's  portrait  of 
Sophonisba  nearer  to  the  chimney-piece,  on  which  a  tall^ 
branched  candlestick  was  lighted. 

Yes,  this  was  his  friend — and  yet  it  was  not.  Yes,  the 
king  was  right.  What  was  wanting  was  far  beyond  the  grasp 
or  touch  of  a  beginner.  The  artist  can  not  represent  what  he 
is  incapable  of  feeling.  Still,  Philip's  blame  had  been  too 
severe.  With  a  few  touches  of  the  brush  he  felt  he  could 
make  this  portrait  the  mirrored  image  of  the  beloved  creature 
whom  it  was  so  hard,  so  unutterably  hard,  to  leave  behind. 

"  More  than  fifty  years  old,''  he  thought,  and  a  melancholy 
smile  parted  his  lips.  "  More  than  fifty,  and  an  old  husband 
and  father,  and  yet — and  yet —  But  the  good  wholesome 
bread  of  home — God  bless  it  and  have  it  in  His  keeping!  If 
only  this  child  were  my  daughter!  How  long,  how  long  the 
human  heart  can  keep  its  vital  power!  Love,  perhaps,  is  the 
very  pith  of  life — when  it  is  dead  the  tree  must  perish." 

Thus  wondering  and  dreaming.  Moor  had  taken  the  palette 
in  his  hand,  and  at  intervals  had  touched  the  mouth,  the  eyes, 
the  delicate  nostrils  of  the  portrait,  before  which  he  had'  seated 
himself,  with  slight,  hardly  perceptible  strokes;  but  these  few 
touches  had  given  the  boy's  work  charm  and  spiritual  purpose. 
When  he  rose  at  last  and  looked  at  what  he  had  done  he  could 
not  help  smiling  and  asking  himself  how  it  was  possible  that 
all  that  was  noblest  in  man — intelligence  and  soul — should  be 
represented  with  such  slight  means,  which  now  spoke  from  the 
canvas  to  the  spectator.  The  master  had  the  command  of  the 
magic  words,  and  the  incomplete  phrase  had  gained  sense  and 
purpose.  Next  morning  Moor  found  Ulrich  standing  in  front 
of  the  portrait.  The  pupil's  sleep  had  been  no  less  disturbed 
than  the  master's,  for  the  boy  had  done  a  thing  which  lay 
heavy  on  his  soul.  After  unintentionally  being  a  spectator  of 
the  astounding  events  in  the  studio  he  had  taken  a  ride  into 
the  country  with  Sanchez,  and  had  then  gone  in  to  Magister 
Kochel  for  a  lesson.  He  already  spoke  Spanish  with  tolerable 
fluency,  as  well  as  a  little  Italian,  but  Kochel  contrived  to 
amuse  him  so  well  that  he  ^till  would  go  to  see  him  twice  or 
thrice  a  week. 

On  this  occasion  he  did  no  translation,  however,  for  his 
master  had  first  chidden  him  kindly  for  his  long  absence,  and 
then,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  Moor,  had  asked 
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him,  with  an  air  of  sympathy,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
report  that  for  a  long  time  the  king  had  ceased  to  visit  the 
painter  and  had  withdrawn  his  favors. 

''  Withdrawn  his  favors?^'  cried  Ulrich,  laughing.  "  Why, 
they  are  like  two  brothers.  This  very  day  they  had  a  dispute, 
and  the  master  gave  his  majesty  a  rap  with  the  mahl-stick — in 
all  good  fellowship,  of  course.  But  for  God's  sake,  swear  to 
me — fool  that  I  am! — swear  to  me  that  it  shall  go  no  further!" 

"  That  is  quite  understood !''  laughed  Kochel.  "My  hand 
on  it,  Navarette;  I  am  dumb.  But  you — mind  you  do  not 
blab  it  about.  It  is  as  much  as  your  life  is  worth,  and  such  a 
jest  as  that  may  turn  out  badly  for  Master  Moor.  Now,  you 
must  excuse  me  for  to-day;  I  have  a  great  deal  to  write  for 
the  high  almoner.  '^ 

Ulrich  then  went  straight  back  to  the  studio.  The  certainty 
that  he  had  committed  a  folly,  nay,  an  act  of  treason,  had 
taken  possession  of  him  the  instant  the  words  had  escaped  his 
lips,  and  grew  upon  him  with  increasing  misery.  If  Kochel — 
who,  after  all,  was  but  a  vulgar  soul — did  not  hold  his  tongue, 
what  might  not  happen  to  them  as  a  result  of  his  betrayal! 
He,  Ulrich,  was  not,  as  a  rule,  a  chatterbox,  and  now,  simply 
to  boast  of  his  master's  intimacy  with  the  king,  he  had  for- 
gotten the  most  obvious  caution. 

After  a  restless  night  his  first  impulse  had  been  to  place 
himself  in  front  of  his  picture  of  Sophonisba,  and  it  had  riveted 
his  attention  by  its  irresistible  charm,  and  held  him  spell- 
bound. 

Could  this  be  his  work? 

He  seemed  to  recognize  every  stroke  of  the  brush.  And 
yet — no;  those  thoughtful  eyes,  that  light  on  the  high  brow, 
those  sweet  lips  which  seemed  ready  to  part — whether  in  jest 
or  in  wisdom  it  was  impossible  to  foretell — these  were  not  his 
doing;  never  could  he  have  brought  them  to  such  perfection. 
He  was  quite  agitated.  Had  Fortune,  which  had  hitherto  left 
him  so  much  in  the  lurch  in  his  work,  helped  him  here?  Last 
evening,  before  he  went  to  bed,  the  picture  had  been  different 
— quite  different.  Moor,  as  a  rule,  never  painted  by  candle- 
light, and  he  had  heard  him  come  home  very  late — and  now — 
and  yet — 

He  was  startled  from  his  beY^ilderment  by  the  painter. 
Moor  had  been  gazing  for  some  minutes  at  the  stripling's 
handsome  face,  as  he  stood  in  front  of  the  canvas  gazing  as  at 
a  miracle;  and  he  could  understand  all  that  was  passing  in  the 
newly  awakened  artist's  soul,  for  he  had  experienced  some- 
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thing  of  what  Ulrich  was  now  going  through  in  the  studio  of 
his  own  old  master,  Schorel. 

"Well,  what  ails  you?'^  said  Moor,  with  perfect  coolness, 
and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  astonished  lad's  shoulder.  "  You 
seem  uncommonly  pleased  with  your  own  work?'' 

"  It  is — I  do  not  know — "  stammered  Ulrich.  "  It  seems 
to  me  as  if  last  night — " 

"  It  is  often  so,"  interrupted  the  painter.  "  When  for  the 
first  time  you  feel  it  in  good  earnest,  and  say  to  yourself:  Art 
is  all  in  al]  to  me,  and  everything  else  is  mere  intruding  folly — 
then  invisible  powers  help  you;  and  when  you  see  in  the  morn- 
ing what  you  did  the  day  before  you  feel  as  if  a  miracle  had 
been  wrought." 

Ulrich  turned  red  and  pale  while  Moor  was  speaking.  At 
last  he  shook  his  head,  and  said,  under  his  breath:  "  Yes,  but 
those  shadows  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth — do  you  see?  and 
this  light  on  the  forehead  and  here — just  here  by  the  nostril — 
I  certainly  never  painted  that." 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  me  so  much  amiss,"  said  Moor. 
"  Well,  what  the  kind  powers  have  done  for  you  here  during 
the  night  you  shall  learn  to  do  yourself  in  broad  daylight,  and 
whenever  you  choose — but  in  Antwerp." 

"  In  Antwerp  did  you  say?' 

"  We  must  prepare  to  start  to-day.  But  we  must  make  no 
noise  about  it.  When  Isabella  is  gone  pack  all  your  best 
things  into  the  small  valise.  Perhaps  we  may  have  to  slip 
away  secretly;  we  have  been  long  enough  in  Madrid.  Be 
ready  from  to-day.  No  one,  mark  me- — not  a  soul — must 
dream  of  what  is  going  on.  But  I  know  you;  you  are  not  a 
chatterer. " 

The  painter  suddenly  ceased  speaking  and  colored,  for  loud 
voices  were  audible  outside  the  door  of  the  studio.  Ulrich, 
too,  was  startled.  The  master's  plan  for  leaving  Madrid  had 
given  him  infinite  satisfaction,  for  it  would  remove  him  from 
the  peril  which  he  might  incur  from  the  boy's  thoughtless 
gossip.  But  now,  as  the  noise  in  the  anteroom  grew  louder,  a 
vision  of  the  Alguacil  in  the  studio  rose  before  his  eyes. 

Moor  went  toward  the  door,  but  before  he  could  reach  it,  it 
was  flung  open  and  a  bearded  soldier  marched  in.  With  a 
scornful  laugh  he  thrust  aside  the  French  servant  who  at- 
tempted to  stop  him,  flinging  some  mockery  in  his  teeth;  then, 
turning  to  the  artist,  he  shouted,  as  he  drew  himself  up  and 
gesticulated  wildly  with  his  arms: 

"  These  foreign  hounds,  these  hang-dog  rascals,  wanted  to 
prevent  me  from  paying  my  respects  to  my  friend  and  bene- 
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factor,  to  the  illustrious.  Moor,  and  offering  him  my  duty. 
How  you  stare  at  me,  master!  Have  you  forgotten  Christmas 
night  at  Emmendingen,  and  Hans  Eitelfritz,  from  Colin  on 
the  Spree?'' 

Every  trace  of  anxiety  had  vanished  from  the  painter's  face. 
It  was  true,  he  had  not  recognized  his  modest  acquaintance  in 
this  swaggering  bully.  The  Brandenburger  was  wonderfully 
dressed  out  in  such  a  motley  and  gaudy  array  that  he  must 
have  looked  strange,  even  among  his  fellows.  One  leg  of  his 
breeches,  gaudy  in  red  and  blue,  reached  down  to  above  his 
knee;  while  the  other,  striped  with  yellow  and  green,  was  so 
short  that  it  ended  in  a  thick  roll  round  the  thigh;  his  doublet 
was  covered  with  slashes  and  puffs  and  ribbons,  and  the  in- 
dented border  of  his  cap  was  stuck  full  of  smart-colored 
feathers. 

Moor  made  his  faithful  comrade  welcome,  and  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  seeing  him  so  magnificently  bedizened.  He  held 
his  head  higher  now  than  he  had  done  in  the  traveling- wagon 
and  the  inn,  and  no  doubt  had  earned  a  right  to  do  so. 

"  To  be  sure,^'  replied  Eitelfritz.  "  I  have  been  promoted 
these  nine  months,  and  the  like  of  us  look  life  in  the  face,  I 
can  tell  you,  very  differently  to  a  poor  devil  of  a  foot  soldier 
who  fights  his  way  across  country.     You  know  the  song : 

"  '  There  is  a  hell  on  earth — 
Happy  who  knows  it  not! 
To  lead  a  soldier's  weary  life 
And  share  his  scurvy  lot. ' 

"  And  again  the  last  verse: 

"  '  Will  comfort  never  come, 
Will  misery  never  end, 
Hail!  lead  us  on  to  victory. 
Oh,  Death,  our  only  friend!' 

Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  sung  that  song,  master — ^but 
nowadays —  What  is  to  pay  for  this  world?  A  thousand 
sequins  is  not  too  much  for  me  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

"  You  have  taken  a  prize,  Hans?" , 

"Ay,  and  better  to  come,  master;  still  I  am  very  well 
suited,  and  living  in  clover.  We  three  came  here  from  Vene- 
tia  through  Lombardy,  by  ship  from  Genoa  to  Barcelona,  and 
then  across  this  stony  and  thirsty  land  to  Madrid. " 

"  To  take  service  here?" 

"  Nay— not  if  I  know  it.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  my 
flag  and  regiment.  Now,  we  have  escorted  some  pictures, 
painted  by  the  great  Master  Titian — ^you  know  him  by  name. 
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I  dare  say!  Yes,  and  here  is  my  money-bag,  chock-full — all 
good  gold!  And  if  ever  I  hear  a  curmudgeon  abuse  King 
Philip  I  will  shut  his  jaw  for  him/' 

"  A  good  errand  earns  good  pay/ '"laughed  the  painter. 
"  And  have  you  found  good  quarters  and  entertainment,  too?'' 

*'  A  bed  like  a  Eoman  emperor's,  and  for  the  rest^ — in 
clover,  I  tell  you,  in  clover.  But  this  is  the  last  evening  4>t  it, 
alas!  but  without  paying  you  my  respectful  devoirs —  But, 
bless  me !  is  that  the  boy,  the  ounce  of  man's  flesh  who  made 
his  way  to  the  'listing-table  at  Emmendingen?" 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure." 

"  Good  lack!  but  he  has  grown.  We  would  enlist  you  now 
in  a  minute,  young  master — and  do  you  remember  me?" 

*'  Certainly,"  said  Ulrich.  "  You  sung  the  song  about  good 
fortune. " 

*'  Ah!  you  remember  that?"  said  the  soldier.  "  It  was  but 
poor  stuff.  And  yet,  you  may  believe  it  or  not  as  you  please, 
but  I  have  always  kept  that  jolly  rhyme  in  mind  to  warm  my 
heart.  I  like  itto  this  day,  but  I  seldom  sing  a  line  of  it  now. 
To  be  sure,  a  man  wants  no  stove  in  summer  weather. " 

"  Where  are- you  billeted?" 

"  Here  in  the  old  coop.  That  is  what  they  call  this  giant's 
castle." 

When  the  soldier  had  inquired  after  the  jester  and  drunk  a 
glass  of  wine  with  Moor  and  Ulrich,  he  took  leave  of  them, 
and  shortly  after  the  painter  went  out  alone  into  the  town. 

•At  the  usual  hour  Isabella  Ooello  with  her  duenna  made 
their  appearance  in  the  studio,  and  she  observed  at  once  the 
metamorphosis  in  the  portrait  of  Sophonisba.  Ulrich  stood 
by  the  easel  while  she  looked  at  his  work.  She  gazed  at  it  for 
a  very  long  time,  and  spoke  not  a  word;  at  last  she  asked: 
*'  And  you — you  did  this,  all  this — without  the  master's 
help?" 

Ulrich  shook  his  head  in  denial:  "  He  says  it  is  my  work," 
he  answered,  in  a  low  voice,  "  and  yet — I  can  not  believe  it." 

"But  I  can,  I  can,"  she  exclaimed,  and  examined  it  all 
once  more. 

At  length  the  kind  round  little  face  turned  toward  him;  she 
looked  at  him  with  moistened  eyes,  and  said,  with  such  eager 
warmth  that  it  went  to  the  boy's  heart: 

"How  glad  I  am!  I  shall  never  do  anything  like  that. 
You  will  be  a  great  painter  some  day,  a  very  great  painter,  like 
Moor.  Mark  my  words,  you  certainly  will.  How  lovely  that 
is — I  can  not  express  it." 

As  she  spoke  the  blood  mounted  to  Ulrich's  head,  an4 
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whether  it  were  the  generous  wine  he  had  just  been  drinking, 
or  the  delighted  girFs  prophetic  speech,  or  both  combined — he 
felt  quite  intoxicated,  and  hardly  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
He  seized  thQ  girl's  little  hand,  and  tossing  back  his  curls  he 
exclaimed,  with  vehemence: 

^'  Mark  my  words,  you  shall  be  proved  right,  Belica.  I  will 
be  a  painter.  Art  and  nothing  but  art!  The  master  has  said 
it.  Everything  else  is  mere  intruding  folly.  I  feel  it,  I  am 
sure  of  it — the  master  is  right!" 

"  Yes,"^  cried  Isabella.    "  You  will  become  a  great  master." 

"  And  if  I  do  not  succeed,  if  I  never  do  anything  again  like 
that—" 

But  he  stopped  suddenly,  for  it  struck  him  that  he  was 
going  away,  perhaps  to-morrow,  and  he  went  on,  more  calmly 
and  sadly:  "  Depend  upon  it,  I  will  do  my  utmost,  and,  come 
what  may,  you  will  always  be  glad  when  I  am  in  luck,  will 
you  not?  and  if  anything  else  were  to  happen — " 

"  No,  no,"  she  exclaimed,  eagerly.  "  You  can  do  anything 
and  everything,  and  I — you  do  not  know  how  happy  I  am  to 
think  that  you  know  so  much  more  than  I  do." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her  once  more,  and  as  he  clasped  it 
with  fervent  pressure  the  duenna's  harsh  voice  exclaimed: 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  senorita?  To  work  at  once, 
I  beg.     Time  is  precious,  as  your  father  tells  you." 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

Time  is  precious!  Magister  Kochel,  too,  had  said  so  to 
himself  as  soon  as  Ulrich  had  left  him  the  previous  evening. 
He  was  bound,  in  the  name  of  an  anonymous  power,  which  he 
knew  full  well,  to  watch  the  painter,  and  find  some  basis  of 
action  against  him.  The  trade  of  spy  and  informer,  which  he 
had  zealously  plied  for  many  years  in  the  pay  of  the  Holy 
Office,  he  called  serving  the  Church,  and  he  hoped,  sooner  or 
later,  to  be  rewarded  by  a  benefice.  Still,  if  he  should  fail  in 
this,  his  treachery  brought  him  in  as  much  as  he  needed,  and 
it  had  become  to  him  a  real  pleasure  and  an  absorbing  occu- 
pation. 

He  had  begun  his  career  as  a  preaching  friar  at  Cologne, 
and  had  maintained  his  relations  with  some  of  his  old  brethren 
of  the  order.  Among  them  Magisters  Sutor  and  Stubenrauch, 
the  friars  whom  Moor  had  so  hospitably  forwarded  on  their 
way  during  the  Advent  season  of  two  years  past,  were  his  oc- 
casional correspondents. 

He  had  long  been  aware  that  the  exceptional  favor  shown  to 
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Moor  by  the  king  was  a  standing  grievance,  not  merely  to  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  but  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  court  and  to 
the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers;  but  the  painter's  unpre- 
tending and  blameless  hfe  offered  no  handle  or  excuse  for  at- 
tacking him.  However,  an  unexpected  suggestion  presently 
came  to  him  from  outside.  He  received  a  letter,  dictated  by 
Sutor  and  written  by  Stubenrauch,  in  the  fluent  but  debased 
Latin  familiar  to  scholars  of  their  kidney.  Among  other  de- 
tails it  contained  an  account  of  their  journey,  and  in  this  Moor 
was  repeatedly  mentioned.  The  worthy  couple  insinuated 
that  his  tendencies  were  heretical  and  dangerous.  Instead  of 
conveying  them,  as  he  had  promised,  so  they  said,  to  their 
destination,  he  had  abandoned  them  on  the  way  in  a  miserable 
tavern,  among  a  semi-savage  horde  of  heretical  soldiery,  as 
the  mother  of  Moses  had  deserted  her  child.  And  such  a  man 
as  this,  so  they  had  learned  with  surprise  in  Cologne,  could 
boast  of  the  highest  favors  of  his  most  Catholic  majesty,  King 
Philip.  Kochel  must  see  to  it  that  this  leprous  soul  did  not 
find  his  way,  like  a  rotten  sheep,  into  the  flock,  or  perhaps 
lead  them  all  astray  and  out  of  the  true  fold. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  letter  that  Magister  Kochel 
had  made  friends  with  Ulrich.'  The  outrage  of  which  he  had 
just  learned  from  the  young  painter  was  the  crowning  indict- 
ment of  all  he  had  heard,  and  would  amply  suffice  as  the  basis 
of  an  impeachment,  setting  forth  that  the  Netherlander  and 
heretic — and  Netherlanders  were  universally  presumed  to  be 
heretics — had  bewitched  the  king\  magic  arts,  and  attached 
him  to  himself  by  diabolical  agency.  ''^ 

His  pen  was  a  ready  one,  and  in  the  course  of  that  very 
evening  he  was  able  to  present  himself  at  the  palace  of  the 
Inquisition,  with  his  acts  and  indictments  duly  formulated. 
On  the  following  day  he  was  detained  there  a  long  time  to 
make  verbal  depositions,  which  were  taken  down  in  writing, 
and  when  he  left  the  sinister  spot,  he  enjoyed  the  happy  con- 
viction that  he  had  not  exerted  himself  in  vain,  and  that  the 
painter  was  a  lost  man. 

During  the  afternoon  everything  was  silently  made  ready  in 
the  studio  for  prompt  departure.  The  master  was  profoundly 
uneasy,  for  one  of  the  royal  lackeys,  who  was  appointed  to  his 
service,  had  told  him  that  a  Dominican  in  disguise,  whom  he 
knew  well,  had  forced  his  way  in — nay,  to  the  very  door  of  the 
studio,  where  he  had  catechized  one  of  the  French  servants. 
This  was  fire  in  the  thatch,  water  in  the  iroW,  the  plague  in 
the  house.  L^j 

Sophonjsba,  too,  had  sent  him  word  that  he  would  hear 
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from  her  again  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  it  was  nearly 
sundown,  and  neither  she  nor  her  messenger  had  appeared. 
He  tried  to  paint,  but  he  could  make  nothing  of  it;  he  stood 
gazing  out  into  the  garden  and  across  to  the  distant  chain  of 
the  Guadarama  hills,  unconscious  of  the  beauty  of  the  tender 
violet  haze  that  shrouded  the  hard  barren  outline  of  the  rocky 
range.  But  what  had  stirred  his  soul  to  such  tumult  was  not 
merely  a  dread  of  torture  and  death,  but  indignation  and  re- 
vulsion mingled  with  bitter  disappointment.  There  had  been 
hours  in  which  his  heart  had  gone  forth  to  Philip,  and  he  had 
frankly  believed  in  his  regard.  And  now!  He  could  value 
the  king  at  no  more  than  a  paint-brush. 

He  was  still  standing  at  the  window,  lost  in  gloomy  reflec- 
tions, when  Sophonisba  was  at  last  announced.  She  came  not 
alone,  but  accompanied  by  Don  Fabbrizio  di  Moncada.  Last 
night,  at  the  end  of  the  ball,  she  had  promised  her  hand  to  the 
Sicilian  noble,  and  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  consent. 

Moor  was  glad,  very  glad — certainly,  he  was  heartily  glad — 
and  he  said  so;  but  yet  he  felt  a  keen  pang;  and  while  the 
baron  was  thanking  him,  jn  his  simple  frank  way,  for  all  the 
true  friendship  he  had  always  shown  to  Sophonisba  and  her 
sisters,  and  went  on  to  tell  him  how  the  queen  had  graciously 
joined  their  hands.  Moor  listened  with  but  half  an  ear,  for  his 
mind  was  occupied  with  doubts  and  suspicions. 

Had  Sophonisba's  "  yes  ^'  been  spoken  from  her  heart,  or 
had  she  simply  sacrificed  herself  for  him  and  his  security? 
She  would  no  doubt  find  a  happy  refuge  by  the  side  of  this 
worthy  gentleman;  but  what  had  made  her  now,  especially 
now,  yield  her  consent?  Then  it  flashed  through  his  mind 
that  the  widowed  Marchesa  Eomero,  the  all-powerful  friend  of 
the  grand  inquisitor,  was  the  bridegroom's  sister. 

Sophonisba  had  left  it  to  the  baron  to  speak,  but  when 
presently  the  doors  of  the  reception-room  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  candles  lighted  in  the  studio,  the  young  girl  could  no 
longer  bear  the  restraint  she  had  put  upon  herself,  and  hastily 
whispered  in  the  painter's  ear,  in  broken  accents:  "  Send  away 
the  servants,  lock  the  studio  doors,  and  do  as  we  tell  you.'' 

Moor  obeyed;  then,  by  her  desire,  he  and  the  baron  searched 
the  place  to  see  that  no  one  was  lurking  or  listening  in  the 
adjoining  rooms;  she  herself  shook  the  curtains  and  looked 
up  the  chimney.  The  painter  had  never  seen  her  so  pale; 
every  nerve  and  muscle  of  her  face,  her  shoulders  and  her 
hands,  were  quivering  with  uncontrollable  agitation;  she  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and,  beckoning  the  two  men  tp 
come  quite  close,  she  whispered  to  them  behind  her  tm: 
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**  Don  Fabhrizio  and  I  are  one:  God  be  my  witness!  '  You, 
master,  are  in  the  greatest  peril,  and  surrounded  by  spies. 
Some  one  witnessed  the  occurrence  here  yesterday;  it  is  in 
every  one's  mouth.  Don  Fabbrizio  has  made  inquiries.  An 
accusation  has  been  lodged,  and  the  Inquisition  is  taking  steps 
against  you.  The  informers  denounce  you  as  a  heretic,  a 
dealer  in  the  black  art,  as  having  bewitched  the  king;  and  to- 
morrow or  next  day  you  will  be  seized.  The  king  himself  is 
in  a  terrible  mood.  The  Papal  Nuncio  asked  him  publicly 
whether  it  were  not  true  that  he  had  suffered  a  gross  insult 
yesterday  at  your  hands.  Now,  is  everything  ready?  Can 
you  fly  at  once?'' 

Moor  bowed  assent. 

"  Listen,  then,''  said  the  baron;  "  listen  to  me.  I  have 
obtained  leave  to  go  to  Sicily  to  ask  my  father's  consent.  It 
is  hard  to  leave  my  happiness  behind  at  the  very  moment  of 
its  smiling  upon  me — but  Sophonisba  commands,  and  I  must 
obey.  Nay,  I  obey  willingly,  for,  if  I  succeed  in  saving  you, 
a  new  and  glorious  star  will  shine  in  my  memory — " 

"  Be  short — be  prompt,"  interrupted  Sophonisba,  clutching 
the  back  of  a  chair.  "  You  agree,  master — I  implore,  I  in- 
sist." 

Moor  bowed  again,  and  Don  Fabbrizio  went  on: 

*'  We  shall  set  out  at  four  in  the  morning.  Instead  of  ex- 
changing vows  of  love  we  have  held  council  of  war.  Every- 
thing is  settled;  in  an  hour  my  servants  will  come  and  ask  for 
my  mistress's  portrait,  but,  instead  of  the  picture,  you  will 
pack  your  own  valuables  into  the  case.  Be  at  my  quarters  by 
midnight.  I  have  passes  for  myself,  six  servants,  a  quarter- 
master and  a  chaplain.  Pater  Clemen te  will  remain  safely 
hidden  in  my  sister's  house,  and  you  will  wear  his  frock  and 
cowl.     May  I  count  on  your  consent?" 

"  On  the  devotion  of  a  grateful  heart,  but — " 

"  But—" 

"  There  are  my  old  servant  and  my  pupil,  Ulrich  Navar- 
rete. ' ' 

"  The  old  man  will  hold  his  tongue,  Don  Fabbrizio,"  said 
Sophonisba,  "  if  he  is  told  to  be  absolutely  speechless — the 
master  can  not  do  without  him. " 

"  Then  he  may  come,"  said  the  baron;  "  so  far  as  Navar- 
rete  is  concerned,  he  must  help  to  secure  our  flight  by  putting 
the  pursuers  on  a  false  scent.  You  have  a  traveling  carriage 
allowed  you  by  the  king;  order  it  to  be  ready  at  half  an  hour 
before  midnight,  and  leave  the  Alcazar  in  it;  you  will  get  out 
at  my  house,  and  stay  with  me.     Navarrete,  whom  every  one 
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knows  by  sight,  with  his  fair  curly  head  and  smart  dress,  will 
remain  with  the  coach,  and  ride  with  it  toward  Burgos  as  far 
as  it  can  go.  We  could  have  no  better  decoy-bird,  and  he  is 
nimble,  too,  and  a  good  horseman.  Give  him  your  own  horse 
— the  gray  Andalusian.     If  he  should  be  overtaken — '' 

But  here  Moor  interrupted  the  baron. 

"  Nay,''  he  said,  gravely  and  firmly,  "  my  old  life  would  be 
paid  for  too  dearly  at  the  cost  of  that  vigorous  young  one.  I 
must  beg  you  to  give  up  that  part  of  your  plan. " 

"  Impossible!''  exclaimed  his  friend.  "  We  have  but  a  few 
hours  to  dispose  of,  and  if  they  do  not  follow  him  they  will 
ride  after  us  and  you  are  lost. " 

"And  yet — "  Moor  began;  but  Sophonisba,  though  hardly 
able  to  speak,  interrupted  him:  '*  He  owes  everything  to  you. 
I  know  the  boy— where  is  he?" 

"  Let  us  keep  cool,"  said  the  Dutchman.  "  I  do  not  count 
on  the  king's  mercy,  but  still,  he  might  remember  at  the 
critical  moment  what  we  have  been  to  each  other;  whereas,  if 
Ulrich  were  instrumental  in  robbing  the  angry  Hon  of  his 
prey,  and  were  caught — " 

"  My  sister  will  protect  him,"  the  baron  insisted;  but 
Sophonisba  rushed  into  the  studio,  calling,  as  loud  as  she 
could:  "Ulrich!  Ulrich !"  and  again,  "Ulrich!" 

The  two  men  followed  her,  and  had  hardly  entered  the  room 
when  they  heard  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door  leading  to  the 
side-room,  which  was  locked,  and  Ulrich  asking:  "  What  is  the 
matter?    Open  the  door." 

In  a  minute  he  was  standing  in  front  of  them,  pale  with 
terror,  and  his  heart  beat  fast  as  he  said:  "  What  do  you 
want  of  me?" 

"To  save  our  master,"  said  Sophonisba.  "Are  you  a 
dastard,  or  does  a  faithful  heart  beat  in  your  bosom?  Would 
you  be  afraid  to  face  danger,  or  perhaps  death,  for  this  man?" 

The  boy  looked  as  happy  as  if  a  load  had  been  lifted  from 
his  heart. 

"  No,  no!"  he  exclaimed;  "  and  if  I  risk  my  life,  so  much 
the  better!  Here  I  stand!  Put  me  where  you  will — do  with 
me  what  you  will !  I  owe  everything  to  him,  and  I — it  was  I 
betrayed  him.  I  must  say  it  out,  even  if  you  kill  me  for  it. 
I  blabbed,  I  gossiped,  and  let  it  out,  like  a  fool,  like  a  baby, 
what  I  saw  by  accident!  It  is  my  fault,  all  my  fault,  that 
they  are  hunting  him  down.  Forgive  me,  master,  and  do 
what  you  will  with  me!  Strike  me!  kill  me!  I  will  bless  you 
all  the  same!"    As  he  spoke  the  young  artist  fell  on  his  knees 
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before  his  beloved  teacher,  and  raised  his  hands  in  entreaty. 
Hut  Moor  bent  over  him,  saying,  with  kindly  gravity: 

"  Stand  up,  poor  wretch.     I  am  not  angry  with  you.*' 

Then,  as  Ulrich  stood  before  him,  he  kissed  his  forehead, 
and  went  on: 

'*  I  have  not  been  deceived  in  you,  nor  in  these  brave  hearts. 
Do  you,  Don  Fabbrizio,  recommend  Navarrete  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Marchesa,  and  explain  to  him  what  is  required  of 
him.  It  could  hardly  be  to  his  advantage  if  my  heedlessness 
and  his  folly  were  left  to  work  out  to  their  natural  issue. 
Atonement  for  error  is  good  for  the  soul.  Whether  you  save 
me,  Ulrich,  or  I  perish — it  matters  not;  you  will  always  be  to 
me  a  dear  and  faithful  pupil.'' 

The  boy  burst  into  tears  and  flung  himself  on  his  master's 
breast.  When  he  learned  what  was  required  of  him  he  was 
radiant  with  delight  and  zeal,  and  thought  there  could  be  no 
happier  fate  in  store  for  him  than  to  die  for  his  master. 

The  bell  of  the  palace  chapel  was  tolling  for  vespers,  and 
Sophonisba  was  obliged  to  quit  her  friends,  for  it  was  part  of 
her  duty  to  attend  the  queen  to  evening  prayer.  Don  Fab- 
brizio turned  away  as  she  took  leave  of  the  painter. 

"If  you  care  for  my  happiness  make  him  happy,"  whis- 
pered Moor;  but  she  could  find  no  words  to  answer  him  in, 
and  bowed  in  silence.  He  drew  her  gently  to  him,  kissed  her 
blow,  and  said:  "  There  is  a  hard  and  yet  a  comfortable  say- 
ing: '  Love  is  divine — sacrifice,  too,  is  divine.'  This  night 
you  have  gained  a  father  as  well  as  a  friend.  You  will  greet 
your  sisters  from  me — God  bless  you,  my  child!" 

"  And  you — and  you,"  sobbed  the  girl. 

Never  had  a  human  soul  prayed  more  fervently  for  a  fellow- 
creature  than  did  Sophonisba  Anguisciola  that  evening  in  the 
gorgeous  chapel  of  the  Alcazar.  And  Don  Fabbrizio 's  be- 
trothed ci-aved,  too,  for  peace  and  steadfastness  of  heart,  and 
for  strength  to  forget,  and  to  do  her  utmost  duty. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

At  half  an  hour  before  midnight  Moor  got  into  his  chaise, 
and  Navarrete  mounted  the  Andalusian  gray.  The  painter 
had  taken  a  tender  farewell  of  his  pupil  in  the  studio,  had 
given  him  a  purse  of  gold  for  his  journey  or  any  other  outlay, 
and  promised  him  that  he  would  always  find  a  home  and  a 
father  with  him  in  Flanders — a  warm  welcome  and  good  teach- 
ing. 

At  Don  Fabbrizio's  house  the  artist  got  out,  and  a  few 
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minutes  later  Ulrich  noisily  fastened  up  the  leather  apron  of 
the  traveling  chaise  and  shouted  to  the  driver,  who  had  often 
before  driven  Moor  out  of  the  town  by  night  when  he  had  been 
unexpectedly  bidden  to  join  the  king  at  one  of  his  country 
palaces,  to  "drive  on/' 

They  were  stopped  at  the  gates,  but  the  sentinels  recognized 
the  favorite's  carriage  and  his  .fair-haired  pupil,  so  they  gave 
the  escort  which  he  requested  for  his  master,  aud  on  they  went 
again,  at  first  at  a  round  pace,  and  then  more  slowly  to  save 
the  horses.  Ulrich  told  the  coachman  that  Moor  had  been 
left  at  the  second  posting  station,  and  would  ride  on  with  the 
king  too  Avila,  where  he  wished  to  find  his  carriage. 

He  thought  only  of  his  master  as  he  rode  along,  and  very 
little  of  himself.  By  the  time  their  flight  was  discovered  next 
morning,  and  the  troopers  in  pursuit  of  him  instead  of  follow- 
ing up  Don  Fabbrizio's  party.  Moor  might  be  in  safety.  He 
knew  the  names  of  the  towns  on  the  way  to  Valencia,  and 
said  to  himself:  "  Now  he  has  got  to  this  place;  by  this  time 
he  is  at  that  town;  he  must  be  near  Tarancon  now. " 

By  the  evening  they  had  reached  the  famous  fortress  of 
Avila,  where  he  left  the  carriage,  as  he  had  said,  and  now  he 
had  to  take  care  of  his  own  safety.  The  road  led  Jiim  across 
the  moats  and  through  the  barbicans  of  the  strongly  fortified 
town.  There  was  no  possible  Avay  of  avoiding  it;  but  the  draw- 
bridge was  already  raised  and  the  gates  closed  for  the  night,  so 
he  boldly  called  to  the  sentry  and  showed  him  his  pass. 

An  officer  then  asked  to  see  the  painter  himself.  Ulrich 
assured  him  that  he  was  following  him,  but  the  soldier  was 
not  satisfied,  and  desired  him  to  dismount  and  follow  him  to 
the  commandant.  Ulrich  promptly  turned  his  horse  and 
struck  spurs  into  him,  hoping  to  return  by  the  way  by  which 
he  had  come;  but  the  good  horse  had  scarcely  begun  his  canter 
when  a  shot  followed  that  laid  him  on  the  ground.  His  rider 
was  carried  off  by  the  guard,  and  strictly  cross-examined. 

In  point  of  fact  the  circumstances  pointed  strongly  to  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  murdered  Moor  and  taken  possession  of 
his  money,  for  the  purse  full  of  ducats  was  found  upon  him. 
Hardly  had  they  put  him  in  chains  when  the  troopers  in  pur- 
suit of  Moor  reached  the  town,  and  then  he  was  examined 
again,  questioned,  cross-questioned,  and  put  to  the  torture. 
They  began  at  Avila  by  tying  his  head  up  in  a  sack,  which 
was  only  opened  from  time  to  time  to  feed  him  with  enough 
bread  and  water  to  keep  him  alive.  Then,  tied  down  on  a 
two-wheeled  truck  dragged  by  mules,  he  was  jolted  ov^r  stocks 
and  stones  back  to  Madrid. 
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Again  and  again  in  the.  darkness,  stifled  for  want  of  air, 
bruised,  shaken,  choked,  speechless,  and  fainting,  he  thought 
he  must  die  and  end  it;  but  no  swoon  came  to  his  relief,  not  a 
moment  of  utter  obliviousness,  much  less  a  pitying  human 
heart  to  soothe  his  torment. 

At  last  he  was  untied  and  led,  still  with  his  head  closely 
muffled,  into  a  small  dark  room.  Here  the  sack  was  taken 
off,  but  he  was  again  loaded  with  chains.  When  he  was  left 
alone  and  had  gradually  recovered  his  powers  of  thought  and 
reflection,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  must  be  in  a 
dungeon  of  the  Inquisition.  These  damp  walls,  this  wooden 
pallet,  this  air-hole  in  the  vault  above  him,  were  just  what  he 
had  often  heard  of.  He  was  to  learn,  ere  long,  that  he  had 
guessed  rightly.  For  a  week  his  body  was  left  in  peace;  but 
during  those  hideous  eight  days  he  never  ceased  to  blame  him- 
self as  a  traitor,  and  to  curse  the  fate  which,  for  the  second 
time  ill  his  life,  had  led  him  to  bring  ruin  on  a  friend  and 
benefactor.  Nay,  he  cursed  himself,  ai-td  whenever  he  thought 
of  the  Word — "  Good  fortune,  good  fortune !^^ — he  ground 
his  teeth  and  shook  his  fist  with  rage. 

His  young  soul  was  darkened  and  embittered,  the  world  was 
out  of  joint;  he  saw  no  escape,  no  hope,  no  comfort.  He 
tried  to  pray  to  God,  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  Virgin,  to  the 
saints;  but  they  all  rose  before  his  fancy  with  stony  faces  and 
powerless  hands.  For  him  who  had  staked  his  life  on  good 
fortune  and  behaved  like  a  fool  they  had  no  pity,  no  mercy, 
and  would  not  stir  to  help  him. 

But  he  soon  recovered  his  vitality  of  spirit,  and  with  it  the 
power  of  lifting  his  soul  in  prayer — under  torture,  on  the  rack, 
they  returned  to  him. 

Weeks  and  months  slipped  away,  and  he  was  still  sitting  in 
the  damp  cell,  loaded  with  fetters,  scantily  fed  with  bread  and 
water,  death  constantly  before  his  eyes;  and  nevertheless  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  defiance  of  fate,  and  a  brave  purpose  to 
live,  upheld  and  inspired  the  lad  now  he  had  made  his  peace 
with  himself.  He  felt  that  on  the  rack  he  had  recovered  the 
right  to  respect  himself  and  earned  his  master's  esteem,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  living  and  of  those  loved  ones  who  were 
dead. 

His  bruised  and  mangled  hands  and  feet  were  still  aching 
and  burning  from  their  wounds.  A  physician  had  seen  them, 
and  as  they  healed  shook  his  head  in  amazement.  Ulrich  was 
proud  of  his  scars,  for  he  had  been  unflinchingly  silent  under 
the  thumb-screws,  in  the  Spanis\i  boot,  on  the  wheel,  in  the 
iron  collar,  and  with  the  stiiiing  leaden  helmet  on  his  head — 
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not  a  word  had  escaped  him  as  to  where  or  by  whose  aid  the 
painter  had  made  his  escape.  They  might  come  back  for  him 
to  spit  him  and  roast  him— never  should  they  get  anything  out 
of  him!  He  did  not  reahze  in  words  that  he  had  a  claim  to  be 
forgiven,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  forgiven.  He  could  bear 
now  to  think  of  the  past;  the  holy  Virgin  once  more  wore  the 
aspect  of  his  mother;  and  his  father,  and  ßuth,  and  Pelli- 
canus  and  Moor,  looked  kindly  down  upon  him.  Still,  the 
brightest  light  that  shone  in  his  soul  through  the  gloom  of  the 
dungeon  was  when  his  thoughts  dwelt  on  his  art  and  his  last 
achievement.  He  could  see  it  clear,  bright-hued,  as  he  had 
seen  it  on  the  canvas,  line  for  line  and  feature  for  feature,  and 
he  felt  himself  happy  to  have  done  such  a  work;  he  would 
have  endured  the  rack  a  second,  ay,  and  a  third  time  if  he 
could  thereby  have  secured  the  certainty  of  producing  another 
work  like  that,  or  nobler,  perhaps,  and  even  more  beautiful. 

"  Art,  art!''  perhaps  that  was  the  "'^  Word!''  And  if  not, 
still  it  was  the  highest,  the  most  precious  and  lovely  thing  in 
life,  besides  which  all  else  was  mean  and  contemptible  and 
weak.  By  what  other  word  than  this  could  God  have  created 
the  world — men,  and  beasts,  and  plants?  The  doctor  had 
often  called  a  flower  or  a  beetle  a  work  of  art,  and  Ulrich 
understood  his  meaning  now  perfectly,  and  could  exactly 
fancy  how  the  Almighty,  filled  with  creative  passion  and 
power — Himself  the  greatest  of  all  artists — had  molded  the 
vast  spheres  of  the  stars,  had  tinted  the  celestial  background 
with  brilliant  blue,  had  rent  the  mountains  and  rounded  the 
hills,  had  given  form  and  color  to  all  that  runs,  and  creeps, 
and  flies,  to  all  that  grows  green  and  blossoms,  and  had  be- 
stowed on  man — made  in  His  own  image — the  crowning  form 
of  all.  In  the  solitude  of  his  dark  prison  how  wonderful  did 
all  the  works  of  God  seem  to  him — the  world  that  was  so  fair, 
the  work  of  His  almighty  Art. 

Heaven  and  earth  could  know  no  greater  word  of  power  and 
charm  than  "  Art."  Compared  to  the  gifts  of  Art  those  of 
Luck  or  Fortune  were  poor  and  delusive;  fine  clothes,  savory 
food,  magnificent  rooms,  and  sparkling  glances  from  bright 
eyes  ready  to  smile  on  any  man  that  pleased  them!  He  could 
cast  all  these  to  the  winds  only  to  win  Art  to  his  aid  in  creating 
and  painting.  Rather,  a  thousand  times  rather,  would  he  eat 
the  bread  of  poverty,  and  do  something  great  in  Art  than 
carouse  and  revel  in  good  luck. 

Colors,  brushes,  canvas,  a  model  like  Sophonisba,  with  suc- 
cess in  the  realm  of  Art!     This  was  what  he  longed  for,  and 
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what  made  him  pine  with  such  passionate  and  fervent  desire 
for  release  and  freedom. 

Months  slipped  by;  their  ripening  influence  on  "Ulrich  was 
as  rapid  as  that  of  as  many  years;  and  they  confirmed  his 
natural  predisposition  to  reticence  into  stern  reserve. 

At  length  came  a  day  when,  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Marchesa  Romero,  the  door  of  his  prison  was  thrown  open.  It 
was  shortly  after  a  sharp  reprimand,  and  a  warning  that  at 
his  next  examination  he  would  do  well  to  repent  of  his  per- 
versity, that  he  was  suddenly  told  that  he  was  free.  The 
jailer  took  off  his  fetters  and  helped  him  to  exchange  his 
prison-dress  for  the  clothes  in  which  he  had  been  talven  pris- 
oner; then  the  sack  was  drawn  over  his  head  again,  and  he 
was  led  up  and  down-stairs,  across  paved  courts,  dusty  ground 
and  turf,  into  the  little  yard  of  an  abandoned  house  outside 
the  town.  There  they  left  him,  and  in  a  moment  he  had  un- 
covered his  face. 

How  sweet  the  fresh  air  of  heaven  was,  how  gladly  and 
thankfully  he  breathed  it  in!  He  threw  up  his  arms  like  a 
bird  stretching  its  wings  for  flight,  then,  striking  his  forehead 
with  his  hand,  he  suddenly  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  into  the 
street  as  though  his  pursuers  were  behind  him  once  more. 

The  passers-by  gazed  at  him  aud  shook  their  heads,  for  in- 
deed he  was  a  strange  figure.  The  clothes  in  which  he  had 
escaped  so  many  months  since  had  suffered  considerably  on  the 
journey  from  Avila;  his  hat  he  had  lost  on  the  road,  and  it 
had  not  been  replaced.  The  cuffs  and  ruff  which  ought  to 
have  trimmed  his  doublet  were  gone,  and  his  long  light  hair 
hung  in  disorder  over  his  neck  and  temples;  hi3  pink  and  white 
face  h^d  grown  thin,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  have  grown 
larger,  while  a  downy  beard  had  begun  to  show  on  his  lip  and 
chin  during  his  imprisonment. 

He  was  now  eighteen  years  old,  but  he  looked  older,  and  the 
gravity  which  weighed  on  his  brow  aud  sobered  his  glance  gave 
him  the  aspect  of  a  man. 

He  ran  on  without  thinking  where  he  was  going;  but  pres- 
ently, having  reached  a  busy  street,  he  cliecked  his  pace.  Was 
he  in  Madrid?  Yes,  for  there  rose  the  blue  range  of  the 
Guadarama,  he  knew  it  well.  There  were  the  little  trees, 
which  he,  a  son  of  the  Black  Forest,  had  so  often  laughed  to 
scorn,  but  which  now  he  thought  grand  and  beautiful.  A 
ioreadoT  whom  he  had  often  admired  in  the  arena  swaggered 
past  him,  and  yonder  was  the  gate  through  which  he  had 
quitted  Madrid  in  the  master's  traveling  chaise. 

He  must  go  back  into  the  town;  but  what  was  he  to  do 
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there?  Had  they  returned  him  his  money  with  his  suit  of 
clothes?  He  felt  through  his  pockets,  but  instead  of  his  full 
purse  he  found  only  a  few  silver  coins  which  he  was  quite  cer- 
tain he  had  not  possessed  when  he  was  captured. 

He  stopped  at  a  cook-shop  outside  the  gate,  and,  after  his 
long  abstinence,  enjoyed  a  meal  of  meat  and  wine;  and  as  he 
eat  he  collected  his  thoughts  and  determined  on  seeking  out 
Don  Fabbrizio. 

The  porter  at  first  refused  to  admit  him,  but  when  Ulrich 
had  told  him  his  name  he  bade  him  come  into  the  court-yard, 
and  told  him  that  his  master  and  mistress  were  in  the  country 
on  a  visit  to  the  Marchesa  Romero.  On  Tuesday  he  expected 
them  to  return  home,  and  they  would  certainly  be  glad  to  see 
him,  for  they  had  often  made  inquiries  about  him.  The  young 
master  had  no  doubt  come  from  foreign  parts,  since  in  Madrid 
it  was  the  custom  to  wear  a  hat. 

This  reminded  Ulrich  of  the  defects  in  his  costume;  but 
before  going  off  to  make  them  good  he  asked  the  porter 
whether  he  knew  what  had  become  of  Master  Moor. 

Saved!  He  was  safe.  Several  weeks  since  Donna  Sophonisba 
had  received  a  letter  from  him  from  Flanders,  and  he,  the 
porter,  had  it  on  the  best  authority,  for  his  wife  was  the 
baroness's  own  waiting-woman. 

Quite  happy  now — beside  himself  with  a  joyful  glow  of  con- 
tentment and  the  sense  of  recovered  liberty — Ulrich  ran  olf  to 
buy  himself  a  new  cap,  and  then  he  went  to  the  Alcazar.  But 
here,  instead  of  old  Santo — the  father  of  the  fair  Carmen — he 
found  a  stalwart  porter,  quite  a  young  man,  who  abruptly 
closed  the  door  upon  him.  Master  Moor,  he  said,  had  gone 
away  long  since;  as  to  Ulrich  himself — artists,  as  a  rule,  were 
fine  gentlemen  who  did  not  show  their  shirt-sleeves  through 
holes  in  their  coats,  and  if  he  did  not  take  himself  off  at  once 
he  would  hand  him  over  to  be  locked  up,  as  he  most  likely 
deserved  to  be. 

Ulrich  haughtily  and  indignantly  retorted,  for  he  was  not 
now  the  submissive  lad  he  used  to  be,  and  the  contest  began  to 
take  a  serious  aspect.  Just  then  a  pretty  little  person  came 
out  of  the  gate,  neatly  dressed  for  her  evening  walk,  her 
mantilla  over  her  head,  a  pomegranate  flower  in  her  hair  and 
another  at  her  bosom.  Flirting  her  fan,  and  tripping  like  a 
wading-bird  on  the  pattens  she  wore  on  her  little  feet,  she 
trotted  straight  up  to  the  belligerents.  Ulrich  recognized  her 
at  once;  it  was  Carmen,  the  fair  seamstress,  the  heroine  of  the 
grotto,  now  the  wife  of  the  new  porter,  who  had  married  into 
the  office  of  his  deceased  predecessor. 
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"  Carmen!"  cried  Ulrich,  as  he  saw  the  smart  little  woman 
approaching,  and  then  he  added,  very  confidently:  *'  This 
damsel  knows  me. " 

"I?"  said  the  young  woman,  turning  up  her  little  nose  as 
she  took  stock  of  the  poor  fellow's  dilapidated  garments. 
"  And  pray  who  are  you?'' 

"  Master  Moor's  pupil — Ulrich  Navarrete.  Do  you  not  re- 
member me?" 

"I — I;  you  must  be  mistaken,"  And  she  shut  her  fan 
with  a  clap,  and  trotted  oft*  again. 

Ulrich  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  turned  to  the  porter 
again,  but  with  rather  more  politeness  than  before,  and  this 
time  with  better  success,  for  at  this  moment  Coello's  servant 
came  out  of  the  Alcazar,  and  expressed  himself  as  very  willing 
to  take  him  up  to  see  his  master,  who,  as  court-painter,  now 
lived  in  Moor's  apartments. 

Ulrich  gladly  followed  the  good-hearted  Pablo,  and  at  every 
step,  as  he  mounted  the  stairs,  was  reminded  of  his  master  and 
of  former  times.  AVhen  at  last  he  was  standing  in  the  ante- 
room, and  the  smell  of  the  w^et  oil-paints  which  were  being 
ground  in  the  side-room  greeted  his  Tiostrils,  he  drew  a  deep 
breath  to  inhale  it  with  no  less  pleasure  than  he  had  breathed 
the  fresh  air  only  an  hour  ago. 

On  what  reception  might  he  reckon?  The  couit-painter 
might  very  possibly  be  shy  of  renewing  any  intercourse  with 
the  protege  and  pupil  of  Moor,  who  was  now  in  such  utter  dis- 
grace. Ooello  was  a  very  different  man  from  Moor — a  creat- 
ure of  impulse,  never  two  days  alike.  One  day  he  would  be 
haughty  and  repellent,  and  the  next  a  careless,. jolly  comrade, 
ready  to  jest  and  be  merry  with  his  children,  or  with  Ulrich 
himself  and  his  companions.  Now,  if  it  should  happen  that 
to-day —  But  Ulrich  had  not  long  to  make  these  reiiections, 
for,  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  man-servant  had  left  him,  the 
door  was  flung  open,  and  the  whole  Ooello  family  rushed  out 
to  greet  him,  Isabella  at  the  head  of  the  party.  Sanchez  was 
close  behind  her,  and  then  came  the  master  himself,  followed 
by  his  feeble,  untidy  wife,  whom  Ulrich  had  hardly  ever  seen, 
as  she  spent  most  of  her  days  lying  on  a  couch  and  playing 
with  a  little  dog.  Last  of  all  came  the  duenna  Catahna,  with 
an  ironical  smile  on  her  lips.  But  by  all  the  others  he  was 
welcomed  with  frank  and  hearty  effusion. 

Isabella  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  as  if  to  convince  herself 
that  it  really  w^as  he ;  and  yet,  as  she  looked  into  his  face  she 
shook  her  head  as  if  it  were  strange  to  her.  Sanchez  clasped 
him  in  his  arms,   and  danced  round  and  round  with  him. 
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Coello  shook  his  head  and  welcomed  him  warmly,  while  his 
wife  turned  to  Dame  Catalina,  exclaiming: 

"  Merciful  Virgin,  how  the  pretty  lad  has  altered!  he  looks 
half -starved !  Go  at  once — at  once — to  Diego  in  the  kitchen, 
and  tell  him  to  bring  something  to  eat — food  and  drink.  ■'^ 
And  they  pushed  and  drew  him  into  the  sitting-room.  The 
lady  at  once  threw  herself  on  her  divan  again,  but  the  others 
plied  him  with  questions,  and  made  him  tell  them  all  that  had 
happened  to  him,  where*  he  had  been,  and  many  things  be- 
sides. He  really  was  not  hungry,  but  Dame  Petra  pressed  a 
fowl  upon  him,  and  made  him  sit  with  the  plate  on  his  knees, 
that  he  might  be  close  to  her  sofa.  Every  face  was  full  of 
sympathy,  interest  and  compassion,  and  at  length  the  painter 
said: 

"  And  now  you  will  stay  here,  Navarrete.  The  king  is  al- 
ways wishing  for  Moor  to  be  back  again,  and  you  will  be  as 
safe  with  us  as  in  Abraham's  bosom.  We  have  plenty  of  work 
for  you  here — good  work,  too.  You  have  come  to  me  as  a 
perfect  godsend,  for  I  was  just  going  to  write  to  Venice  for  an 
assistant.  Holy  St.  James!  but  you  can  not  wear  these 
clothes;  but,  thanks  to  the  Madonna  and  friend  Moor,  you 
need  ^lot  stint  yourself.  "We  have  enough  and  to  spare,  my 
young  friend.  ^Donna  Sophonisba  gave  me  a  hundred  sequins 
for  you,  which  are  lying  in  my  cabinet  there,  and,  thank  God, 
they  have  lost  nothing  by  keeping.  There  they  are,  quite  at 
your  service.  Your  master,  my  master,  the  great  chief  and 
master  of  all  portrait  painters — our  friend  Moor — arranged  it 
so.  You  can  not  go  out  in  the  streets  any  more  in  that  state. 
Look  here,  Isabella,  this  sleeve  is  hanging  only  by  a  few 
threads,  and  his  elbow  peeps  out;  a  doublet  like  that  is  too 
airy  by  half.  You,  Sanchez,  take  him  at  once  to  Oliviero,  the 
tailor,  or —  No,  no;  we  will  all  keep  together  to-day;  Herrera 
is  coming,  too,  from  the  Escorial.  The  ladies  will  excuse  the 
garments,  I  am  sure,  for  the  wearer's  sake.  Besides,  who  is 
to  choose  the  velvet  and  the  cut  for  such  a  young  dandy?  Pie 
would  always  have  his  clothes  in  style.  I  can  see  the  master 
now  laughing  in  his  sleeve  as  the  young  gentleman  there 
would  devise  some  crafty  new  cut  for  his  puffs  and  slashes. 
Well,  well;  thank  God  you  are  here,  lad,  I  ought  to  kill  a 
calf,  like  the  father  of  the  lost  son;  but  we  do  things  on  a 
smaller  scale.  There  is  a  fowl  instead  of  a  fatted  beast — but 
you  are  drinking  nothing,  nothing  at  all?  Isabella,  fill  a  glass 
for  him.  Look  here,  only  look  at  the  scars  on  his  hands  and 
neck.  It  will  take  a  good  deal  of  lace  to  cover  that.  Nay, 
nay;  they  are  honorable  scars,  you  may  show  them.     Come 
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here,  that  I  may  kiss  that  scar  on  your  throat,  my  brave 
stanch  fellow — ay,  and  you  will  find  a  true  love  some  day  to 
do  the^same.  If  only  Antonio  v/ere  here!  He  would  have  a 
kiss  for  you,  too.  It  is  Art  that  gives  it  you — Art,  for  having 
saved  the  life  of  Ajitonio  Moor.''' 

A  master^s  kiss  in  the  name  of  art — this  was  sweeter  than 
the  fair  Carmen's  lips.  Coello  himself  was  an  artist,  too — a 
great  painter;  where  were  three  such  men  to  be  found  as  he, 
and  Moor,  and  Herrera,  the  architect  who  was  expected — high- 
soul  ed,  warm-hearted,  generous!  I^one  could  be  like  them 
but  those  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  Word  of  words — Art. 
How  happy  he  went  to  bed!  how  thankfully  in  spirit  he  could 
fancy  himself  telling  those  he  loved  all  that  had  happened  to 
him  this  day!  how  fervent  and  grateful  were  his  prayers! 

Next  morning  he  went  into  the  town  with  a  well-filled  purse, 
and  returned  in  a  suit  of  handsome  clothes,  and  with  his  hair 
trimmed  and  curled;  and  the  peinador  had  given  his  infant 
mustache  a  knowing  twist  upward.  He  still  looked  lean  and 
somewhat  awkward,  but  the  tall  youth  promised  to  become  ere 
long  a  stalwart  man. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

At  about  noon  Coello  sent  for  Ulrich  to  join  him  in  the 
studio  which  had  been  Moor's. 

Here  everything  was  changed.  Tall  cartoons  with  sketches 
crowded  with  figures,  and  large  pictures,  some  scarcely  begun, 
and  others  half  finished,  leaned  against  the  easels;  lay-figures 
and  movable  models  of  horses  in  wood  and  plaster  stood  on 
the  platform,  on  the  tables,  in  the  bay-window.  Stuffs, 
dresses,  tapestry  and  arms  were  hanging  over  the  backs  of 
chairs,  or  strewn  on  the  chests,  tables,  and  floor.  Withered 
bay  wreaths,  with  fluttering  ribbons,  hung  over  the  chimney 
shelf;  one  had  fallen  down  over  the  bald  head  and  on  to  the 
neck  of  a  bust  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  painter's  cats,  six  in 
number,  were  creeping  about  among  the  easels,  or  lying  at 
their  ease  on  pieces  of  velvet  or  Arab  brocade.  In  one  corner 
stood  a  tiny  bed  with  silk  curtains;  tliis  was  reserved  for  the 
cats  with  families,  and  at  this  moment  was  occupied  by  a  fine 
white  one  with  her  kittens. 

Five  blue  and  yellow  co'ckatoos  and  several  parrots  shrieked 
at  each  other  as  they  swung  in  metal  lioops  at  the  open  win- 
dow, and  Coello's  coal-black  .negro  was  crawling  about  and 
only  now  cleaning  the  floor.  But  he  shook  his  woolly  head  as 
he  did  it,  and  occasionally  ground  his  teeth,  for  his  master 
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would  sing  at  his  work,  and  the  negro — gaudily  dressed,  and 
with  rings  in  his  ears — reall}^  liked  music. 

What  a  change  was  here  from  the  quiet,  neatly  kept  and 
elaborately  clean  studio  of  the  Netherlander!  But  even  in  the 
midst  of  this  confusion  good  work  was  done;  indeed,  the 
Spaniard  had  a  far  greater  gift  of  pictorial  imagination,  and 
composed  far  more  well-filled  and  animated  pictures  than 
Moor,  though  they  were  certainly  not  so  well  thought  out, 
nor  so  deeply  felfc  and  truthful  as  those  of  Ulrich's  beloved 
master. 

Coello  called  the  lad  to  his  easel  and  said,  as  he  showed  him 
the  highly  colored  sketch  on  which  he  was  working:  "  Look 
here,  my  son.  This  is  to  be  a  battle  of  Centaurs,  and  these 
are  Parthian  horsemen;  Saint  George  with  the  Dragon  and 
the  Crusaders  are  not  ready.  The  king  wants,  too,  to  have 
the  horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse.  Devil  take  it  all!  But  what 
can  a  man  do?  I  must  begin  them  to-morrow.  All  these  are 
for  the  wall  and  ceiling  of  the^  new  winter  riding-school.  For 
a  man  single-handed,  and  with  so  much  space  to  cover,  it  is 
very  slow  work,  and  I  am  overwhelmed  with  commissions;  if 
only  I  could  do  two,  four  things  at  once!  Diana  of  Ephesus 
was  many-breasted,  and  Cerberus  had  three  heads,  but  only 
one  pair  of  hands  grew  at  the  end  of  my  arms.  I  need  help, 
and  you  are  the  very  man  I  want.  You  have  always  had"  to  do 
with  horses,  Isabella  tells  me — are  half  a  Centaur  yourself,  in 
fact.  Set  to  work  now  on  these  horses,  and  when  you  have 
done  all  you  can  to  them  you  may  square  off  the  sketches  on 
the  wall  and  ceiling  of  the  riding-house.  Then  I  will  work 
the  thing  up  and  give  it  the  finishing  touches. '" 

This  commission  caused  Ulrich  more  anxiety  than  satisfac- 
tion, for  he  and  the  master  did  not  take  the  same  view  of  the 
work.  He  had  lost  his  respect  of  persons,  however,  and  spoke 
out  frankly,  saying  that  he  would  far  rather  continue  to  draw 
diligently  from  Nature;  that  perhaps  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  would  be  to  join  Moor  in  Flanders.  He  honestly  feared 
that  Coello  had  greatly  overrated  his  powers.  But  the  Span- 
iard interrupted  him  warmly: 

"I  have  seen  your  picture  of  Sophonisba,"  he  said;  "you 
are  no  longer  a  learner  but  a  growing  master.  Moor  is  an  in- 
comparable portrait-painter,  and  you  arc  not  so  very  far  be- 
hind him.  But  Art  has  still  higher  aims.  Everything  that 
exists  is  at  her  command.  A  Venus  or  a  horse — which  was  it 
that  most  helped  to  render  Apelles  famous?  It  is  not  by  mere 
imitation,  but  by  original  invention,  that  a  man  climbs  to  the 
high  places  of  Art.     Moor  himself  told  me  of  your  power  of 
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invention,  and  a  man  must  make  use  of  his  gifts.  Think  of 
Buonarotti^s  compositions  and  frescoes;  think  of  EaphaeFs. 
Our  good  friend  Antonio  has  tormented  you  long  enough  over 
drawing  from  lifeless  models.  If  you  enlarge  these  sketches 
to  the  right  proportions;,  and  transfer  them  to  a  large  surface, 
you  will  learn  more  than  in  two  years'  sitting  in  front  cf  the 
cast.  Talent,  industry,  and  courage — those  are  what  a  man 
wants,  and  everything  else  comes  of  itgelf ;  and  you  may  thank 
God  that  you  have  those.  Look  at  my  horses  now,  they  are 
not  so  bad,  and  never  in  all  my  days  did  I  draw  one  from  life 
till  I  set  to  work  to  paint  the  picture  of  his  majesty  on  horse- 
back. You  ought  to  know  more  about  it,  or,  for  aught  I  care, 
go  to-morrow  morning  into  the  stables  or  the  old  riding-house. 
Try  your  hand  first  at  the  nobler  steeds,  and  then  go  to  the 
horse-market  and  the  flaying-house  and  see  what  the  worn-out 
jades  look  like.  They  would  be  the  right  thing  for  the  horses 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Set  to  work  with  a  will,  and  if  you  get  on 
well  with  it  you  will  finger  the  first  ducats  you  have  ever 
earned. '^ 

The  prospect  of  the  gold  tempted  Ulrich  but  little;  how- 
ever, he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  older  artist, 
and  drew  and  painted  horses  and  mares  with  real  pleasure  and 
success.  He  worked  with  Isabella  and  Coello's  pupil,  Felice 
de  Liano,  when  they  studied  from  the  life;  and  when  the 
scaffolding  was  put  up  in  the  new  riding-school  he  went  to 
work  there  under  the  master's  directions,  to  measure  and 
divide,  and  finally  to  sketch  the  painter's  design  on  the  wide 
surfaces.  He  found  a  constantly  increasing  pleasure  in  doing 
this,  for  though  there  vas  a  certain  hardness  in  Coello's 
sketches,  they  were  boldly  conceived  and  appealed  to  his  fancy. 

The  further  he  advanced  the  more  passionately  he  threw 
himself  into  it.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  work  on  so  large  a  scale, 
and  his  fully  occupied  life,  with  the  moderate  fatigue  after 
finished  toil^  sweetened  by  the  sense  of  a  task  accomplished, 
were  all  delightful  and  satisfying;  and  yet  Ulrich  could  not 
help  feeling  that  the  road  which  should  lead  to  the  heights  he 
had  hoped  to  reach  must  be  a  steeper  and  a  harder  one.  He 
lacked  the  eager  interest  which  might  have  spurred  him  to  im- 
provement, and  missed  the  criticism  of  a  master  far  superior 
to  himself.  Praise  for  work  with  which  he  himself  was  dis- 
satisfied made  him  restive  and  distrustful. 

Isabella  and,  after  her  return  to  Madrid,  Sophonisba  were 
the  friends  to  whom  he  confided  his  feelings.  Isabella  herself 
had  long  felt  all  that  he  expressed  in  words.  Her  young  heart 
was  devoted  to  him,  but  what  she  loved  in  him  was  as  much 
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the  great  painter  of  the  future  as  the  man.  It  was  not  with- 
out a  pang  that  she  could  contemplate  ITh-ich^s  departure,  but 
she  unselfishly  confessed  that  in  works  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
those  he  had  undertaken  her  father  could  never  be  such  a 
teacher  as  Moor,  and  that  the  right  thing  for  the  young 
painter  would  undoubtedly  be  to  rejoin  the  master  in  Flanders 
as  soon  as  he  had  done  the  work  in  the  riding-school.  8he 
said  it,  though  sadly  enough,  for  she  felt  it  to  be  her  duty;  he, 
on  the  contrary,  agreed  more  than  cheerfully,  for  Sophonisba 
had  given  him  a  letter  from  Moor,  in  which  the  Dutch  painter 
pressed  him  to  come  to  him  at  Antwerp.  The  lady  herself 
sent  for  him  to  her  residence,  and  he  found  her  no  less  sweet 
and  friendly  as  a  married  woman  of  rank  and  wealth  than  she 
had  been  before,  though  her  light  jesting  had  given  way  to  a 
more  dignified  calm. 

She  made  him  tell  her  in  the  fullest  detail  all  he  had  gone 
through  for  his  master's  sake,  what  work  he  was  doing,  what 
his  views  and  feelings  were,  and  what  he  proposed  doing  in  the 
future;  and  more  than  once  she  went  to  the  riding-house  to 
see  what  he  was  doing,  and  made  him  show  her  his  drawings 
and  sketches. 

Once  she  led  him  on  to  talk  of  his  early  boyhood.  This 
was  a  precious  boon,  for  a  man  always  keeps  that  deepest  hid- 
den which  he  holds  most  dear;  but  then  the  best  moments  of 
his  hfe  are  those  in  which  he  feels  that  he  may  uncover  them 
with  the  certainty  of  being  understood.  Things  which  he 
never  could  have  confided  to  any  man  he  could  reveal  to  this 
high-souled  woman,  his  master's  friend  and  an  artist  herself, 
and  he  told  her  all  the  history  of  his  childhood,  and  allowed 
her  to  read  his  inmost  soul.  lie  had  no  reserve  with  her,  not 
even  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  "  Word,''  telling  her  how 
he  had  discovered  it  at  last,  as  he  believed,  in  prison,  and  that 
Art  should  be  his  guiding  star  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Her  cheeks  crimsoned  and  her  face  glowed,  and  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  fervor  and  solemnity  he  had  never  seen  in  her 
before : 

"  Yes,  Ulrich,  yes;  you  have  found  the  right  word — Art. 
It  is  Art  and  none  other.  The  man  who  knows  it  well,  who 
serves  it,  who  bears  it  stamped  upon  his  soul,  and  lives  and 
works  for  it  alone — to  him  nothing  is  common  or  vulgar,  he 
soars  above  this  baser  earth,  and  misery  and  death  are  to  him 
unknown.  Art  is  the  bridge  by  which  the  Divinity  comes 
down  to  man  and  lifts  him  up  to  the  radiant  empyrean.  That 
Word  transfigures  everything;  it  revives  fresh  verdure  on  the 
dryest  tree,  and  love  and  hoiio  in  the  disappointed  heart.    Life 
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is  ä  thomy  brier,  and  Art  the  flower  that  blooms  upon  it. 
Here ! — no  joy  thrives  here — freedom  and  happuiess  are  dead. 
Art  lives  only  like  some  Indian  plant  in  a  forcing-house.  But 
there  is  a  land — a  land  I  know  well,  for  it  is  my  native  soil; 
Art  lives  and  grows  there,  a  tree  that  casts  its  shadow  over 
every  road.  You,  Antonio^s  favorite  and  a  disciple  of  the 
Word — you  must  go  to  Italy.  ^' 

"  To  Italy!''  and  it  was  Sophonisba  who  had  said  it!  To 
the  land  of  Titian,  of  Raphael,  and  Buonarotti;  where  his 
master,  too,  had  lived  and  learned— was  he  to  go  there? 

"  Oh,  Word  of  words!'' 'his  spirit  sung  for  joy;  what  other 
word  like  this  could  open  a  vista  into  the  joys  of  heaven? 

He  left  Sophonisba  in  a  state  like  intoxication.  What  was 
there  to  keep  him  in  Madrid?  The  sequins  left  for  him  by  the 
master  were  long  since  exhausted,  and  on  the  sacred  soil  of 
Italy  he  might  count  on  the  magic  spell  of  the  Word. 

He  at  once  explained  his  plans  to  Coello,  modestly  at  firsts 
but  afterward  with  resolute  defiance.  The  Spaniard,  however, 
was  not  to  be  provoked;  he  knew  how  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
admitted  that  Ulrich  must  of  course  travel,  but  that  he  was 
still  too  young.  He  had  better  first  finish  the  work  he  had 
begun  in  the  riding-house  as  he  had  undertaken  to  do,  and 
then  he  himself  would  help  him  to  set  out  for  Italy.  It  would 
be  ungrateful  and^  evil  conduct  to  leave  him,  his  overworked 
friend,  so  completely  in  the  lurch.  Ulrich  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  submit  and  mount  the  pain ti tig-stage  again.  But  all 
his  pleasure  in  the  work  was  gone.  He  could  think  of  nothing 
but  Italy;  every  hour  he  spent  in  Madrid  he  counted  as  lost. 
The  colossal  designs  fell  flat,  and  he  began  to  seek  some  diver- 
sion, particularly  in  fencing  with  Sanchez  Coello.  His  eye 
was  quick,  his  wrist  supple,  and  his  arm  was  fast  growing  to 
be  as  powerful  as  his  father's,  so  that  he  soon  was  a  skillful 
swordsman.  His  terrible  skill,  his  reserved  nature,  and  the 
native  grace  of  his  manners,  commanded  the  respect  and  lik- 
ing of  the  young  Spaniards  who  were  his  companions.  They 
invited  him  to  various  entertainments  given  by  the  more 
wealthy  among  them,  and  to  share  in  the  mad  pranks  which 
they  now  and  then  joined  in;  but  always  in  vain,  in  spite  of 
their  persuasions  and  entreaties. 

Ulrich  wanted  no  comrades,  and  his  earnings  were  sacred; 
they  were  to  take  him  to  Italy.  The  others  soon  began  to  re- 
gard him  as  an  eccentric  being,  full  of  airs,  with  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  become  intimate;  they  left  him  to  go  his  own 
way,  and  he  was  very  capable  of  finding  it.  He  would  wan- 
der through  the  streets  alone  at  night,  singing  serenades  and 
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challenging  many  a  sen  or  who  came  across  his  path  to  fight 
with  him. 

No  one,  not  even  Sanchez  Coello,  knew  of  these  nocturnal 
adventures;  they  were  his  only  pleasure;  they  stirred  his  blood 
and  filled  him  with  the  sense  of  superior  strength.  This  way 
of  living  developed  his  self-conscious  pride  too,  and  his  bearing 
betrayed  it.  There  was  a  touch  of  the  Spaniard  in  his  man- 
ners, and  now  that  he  was  fully  grown  and  almost  twenty  he 
was  taller  than  most  of  the  Castilians  about  him,  and  held  his 
head  as  high  as  a  grandee.    - 

All  the  time,  however,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  himself,  for 
he  was  conscious  that  his  progress  was  slow,  and  he  felt  more 
and  more  certain  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  learned  in  Mad- 
rid; Ooello's  work  was  robbing  him  of  his  most  precious  years. 
At  last  the  designs  in  the  riding-school  were  nearly  ended. 
They  had  taken  much  more  than  the  year  in  which  they  were 
to  have  been  executed,  and  his  majesty's  impatience  had  be- 
come so  urgent  that  Coello  had  been  forced  to  set  aside  all 
other  work  and  to  paint  only  in  the  riding-school,  finishing 
and  improving  what  Ulrich  had  begun. 

The  hour  of  his  release  drew  nigh;  the  suspended  stage  on 
which  he  had  spent  months,  lying  on  hiS  back  to  set  out  the 
painter's  designs  on  the  ceiling,  was  now  removed,  but  there 
still  was  some  work  to  be  done  to  the  walls.  But  suddenly  the 
court  painter  received  the  king's  commands  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  woric,  and  to  have  the  beams,  ladders,  and  boards,  which 
encumbered  the  Picadero,  removed  at  once.  The  great  hall 
was  to  be  used  immediately  for  a  special  occasion,  and  Coello 
was  set  to  do  something  new. 

Don  Juan  of  Austria,  the  king's  illustrious  half-brother,  had 
just  started  on  his  victorious  career,  and  had  reduced  the  re- 
bellious Moors  of  Granada.  A  splendid  reception  was  being 
planned  for  the  young  hero,  and  Coello  was  instructed  to  decor- 
ate a  triumphal  arch  within  a  few  days  with  hastily  executed 
but  effective  pictures. 

These  sketches  were  soon  made,  and  the  arch  was  erected  in 
a  court  of  the  Alcazar  itself;  for  the  suspicious  monarch  pro- 
posed to  receive  the  conqueror  here,  within  the  safe  precincts 
of  his  court,  and  not  in  public  and  among  his  people.  Ulrich, 
again,  was  of  great  use  to  Coello  in  painting  these  decorations. 
Everything  was  finished  in  time.  l)on  Juan's  reception  took 
place  with  all  due  pomp,  honor,  and  splendor,  with  a  Te  Deum, 
three  sacred  processions,  bull-fights,  a  grand  auto-da-fe,  and  a 
tournament  in  the  new  Picadero. 

When  this  festival  was  over,  the  king  desired  the  painters  to 
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proceed  with  the  decorations  of  the  riding-schools,  and  they 
returned  to  work  at  once.  Everything  was  done  excepting 
some  small,  predella-hke  .pictures  below  the  larger  paintings, 
and  these  could  be  executed  without  any  scaffolding. 

Ulrich  was  standing  on  a  ladder,  in  the  very  act  of  begin- 
ning work  again  for  the  first  time  after  this  interruption,  and 
Coello  had  just  come  into  the  riding-house,  when  suddenly 
they  heard  a  noise  and  bustle  outside.  The  great  doors"  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  riding-s(;hool  was  filled  in  a  tew  minutes 
with  gentlemen  and  ladies  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  Don 
Juan  himself  and  his  young  nephew,  Alexander  Farnese,  Prince 
of  Parma,  were  the  two  most  brilliant  personages  in  this  goodly 
company.  Ulrich  stood  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  splendid 
train,  and  the  proud  and  noble  form  of  the  young  and  eager 
hero. 

A  finer  figure  and  face  he  had  never  seen;  Don  Juan  stopped 
close  in  front  of  him  and  sat  his  horse  with  his  head  bared. 
His  long  xair  hair,  put  back  behind  his  ears,  hung  in  abundant 
soft  curls  round  his  neck,  and  liis  features  had  an  engaging 
mixture  of  feminine  softness  and  manly  power.  As  he  leaped 
misquired  from  his  saddle,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  to  greet  the 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Medina  Celi,  there  was  such  a  charm  of 
grace  in  his  action  that  the  young  painter  was  tempted  to  be- 
lieve all  the  wonderful  romances  which  were  told  of  the  lady- 
killing  successes  of  this  favorite  of  fortune,  whose  father  was 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  whose  mother  was  a  German 
washerwoman. 

In  pleasant  tones  Don  Juan  requested  his  escort  to  retire 
into  the  background;  he  lifted  the  ladies  from  their  saddles, 
and  led  the  duchess  by  the  hand  up  into  the  royal  tribune; 
then  he  went  down  into  the  arena,  where,  after  giving  some 
orders  to  the  officers  in  attendance,  he  stood  chatting  with  the 
ladies,  with  Alexander  Farnese,  and  with  the  grandees  who 
were  near  him. 

Cries  and  the  clatter  of  hoofs  were  now  audible  outside  the 
building,  and  nine  riderless  horses  were  led  in,  all  choice  thor- 
oughbreds of  Andalusian  race — the  best  of  all  the  horses  Don 
Juan  had  taken  as  his  booty.  A  murmur  of  admiration  and 
delight  broke  from  the  company,  wliich  rose  to  enthusiasm  as 
a  tenth  and  last  prize,  a  young  horse  as  black  as  jet,  rushed 
into  the  riding-house  dragging  after  him  the  lithe  Moors  who 
led  him,  and  then,  plunging  and  rearing,  lifted  them  off  their 
feet.  The  stalwart  grooms  held  on  bravely,  and  Don  Juan, 
turning  to  Alexander  Farnese,  said: 

"  Is  not  that  a  beautiful  creature?  but  unfortunately  he  is 
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possessed  by  the  very  devil,  indeed  we  have  named  him  Satan. 
He  will  not  bear  a  saddle.  How  can  I  venture —  There,  he 
is  on  his  hind  le^s  again.  It  is  impossible  to  offer  the  brute  to 
his  majesty.  Only  look  at  his  eyes,  his  fiery  nostrils — he  is  a 
perfect  fiend.''' 

"  But  as  handsome  as  he  can  be!"'  cried  the  prince,  excited- 
ly. "A  perfect  beauty.  What  a  coat,  what  a  lovely  head — 
neck,  shoulder,  tail,  hocks,  and  feet — all  perfect.  Hey!  but 
this  is  getting  serious!" 

The  vicious  brute  had  for  a  third  time  reared,  and  making 
wild  play  with  his  forefeet  had  hurt  one  of  the  Moorish  grooms. 

The  poor  fellow  dropped  on  the  ground  moaning  with  pain, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  horse  shook  off  the  other  one  who 
was  attempting  to  hold  him,  and  galloped  off  in  triumphant 
freedom  with  wide  leaps  across  the  arena,  rushing  about  like  a 
possessed  creature,  kicking  up  the  sand  and  dust  into  the  faces 
of  the  ladies  as  they  sat  in  the  tribune.  They  screamed  loud- 
ly, and  their  outcries  added  to  the  brute's  furious  excitement. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  shrunk  back,  and  the  master  of  the 
horse  ordered  the  men  to  lead  away  the  other  horses  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Don  Juan  and  Alexander  Farnese  stood  their  ground,  but 
Don  Juan  drew  his  sword  and  cried  out,  in  much  excitement: 

''  Santiago!  but  I  must  put  an  end  to  this!"  He  rushed 
forward  to  meet  the  horse;  but  Satan  leaped  away  froni  him, 
now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other,  flinging  up  the  sand  at 
every  plunge. 

Ulrich,  perched  upon  his  ladder,  could  contain  himself  no 
longer.  He  came  boldly  forward,  confident  of  his  power  over 
the  brute,  and  went  calmly  up  to  the  snorting  and  foaming 
horse,  making  him  retreat  before  him;  then  he  followed  him, 
waited  till  he  turned  round  again,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  suc- 
ceeded by  maneuvering  in  getting  close  up  to  him  he  boldly 
and  firmly  took  him  by  the  hose.  The  horse  was  half  mad 
with  fury,  and  tried  to  free  himself,  but  the  smith's  son  held 
him  like  a  vise,  while  he  breathed  into  his  nostrils,  stroked  his 
head,  and  made  a  gentle,  soothing  noise  in  his  ears.  The  beast 
by  degrees  grew  perfectly  quiet;  he  made  one  more  attempt  to 
free  himself  from  the  young  man'sr  grip,  but  finding  it  impos- 
sible he  began  to  tremble,  and  stood  still  in  an  attitude  of  ab- 
ject humiliation,  with  his  forelegs  wide  apart. 

"  Bravo,  h'avamente  !'*  cried  the  duchess,  and  approbation 
from  such  lips  intoxicated  Ulrich.  The  longing  for  self -dis- 
play that  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother  prompted  him  to 
try  a  still  bolder  stroke.     He  carefully  wound  his  left  hand 
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into  the  horse's  mane,  released  his  nose,  and  leaped  on  to 
his  back.  TJie  outwitted  beast  tried,  indeed,  to  throw  his 
rider;  but  Ulrich  sat  firm,  leaning  over  the  horse's  neck,  strok- 
ing his  head,  and  setting  his  knees  into  his  flanks,  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  by  the  mere  strength  of  his  legs,  he  urged  him  at 
first  to  a  walk  and  then  to  a  trot  round  the  arena.  At  last, 
jumping  off,  he  caressed  and  patted  the  creature,  which  fol- 
lowed him  quite  contentedly,  and  gave  up  the  bridle  to  Don 
Juan. 

The  prince  cast  a  keen  glance  at  the  bold,  well-grown  strip- 
ling, and,  siDeaking  half  to  him  and  half  to  his  companion, 
Farnese,  he  said: 

"  A  very  admirable  trick! — a  masterpiece  in  its  way,  on  my 
life!''  Then,  going  close  up  to  the  horse,  he  stroked  and  patted 
his  glossy  neck  and  went  on: 

*'  Young  man,  I  thank  you  heartily.  You  have  saved  me 
my  finest  horse.  But  for  you  I  should  have  run  the  brute 
through.     You  are  a  painter?" 

"  At  your  highness's  service.*" 

"  Ah!  Well,  Art  is  a  fine  thing,  and  you  must  know  how 
you  and  Art  get  on  together  better  than  I  can.  But  there  is 
honor  to  be  won  in  my  service  too,  and  wealth,  and  perhaps 
glory.     Are  you  to  be  persuaded?" 

"No,  your  highness,"  replied  Ulrich,  bowing  low  as  he 
spoke.  "  If  I  were  not  a  painter  I  would  fain  be  a  soldier; 
but  I  can  not  give  up  Art. " 

"  You  are  right,  you  are  right!  However — do  you  think 
your  treatment  of  my  horse  will  have  effected  a  lasting  cure, 
or  will  these  devil's  delights  begin  all  over  again  to-morrow?" 

"  Perhaps  they  may;  but  if  your  highness  will  give  me  eight 
days  your  dusky  grooms  will  find  him  quite  manageable.  Half 
an  hour  every  morning  and  the  cure  will  be  complete.  Satan 
will  not  indeed  be  an  angel,  but  he  will  be  a  reasonable  brute. " 

"  If  you  succeed,"  said  Don  Juan,  "  you  will  make  me  your 
debtor.  The  week  after  wait  upon  me.  If  you  succeed — well, 
consider  meanwhile  in  what  I  can  serve  you. " 

Ulrich  needed  no  time  for  consideration.  A  week  would 
soon  have  flown,  and  then  the  king's  brother  should  send  him 
to  Italy.  He  was  generous  and  free-handed — even  his  enemies 
allowed  that. 

The  week  went  by,  the  horse  was  broken  and  bore  the  sad- 
dle quietly.  Don  Juan  graciously  acceded  to  Ulrich's  peti- 
tion, and  invited  him  to  make  the  voyage  in  the  admiral's  ves- 
sel with  the  king's  embassador,  and  De  Soto,  his  secretary. 
The  same  day  the  delighted  painter  was  furnished  with  a  let- 
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ter  of  introduction  to  a  merchant  on  the  Eialto — it  was  set- 
tled, he  was  going  to  Italy. 

Ooello  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  once  more  his  kind 
heart  did  him  justice,  for  he  gave  Ulrich  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  some  of  his  old  artist-friends  in  Venice,  and  persuaded 
the  king  to  send  a  present  to  Titian,  the  great  painter.  This 
the  embassador  himself  was  to  dehver,  but  the  court-painter 
made  him  promise  to  take  his  pupil,  ISTavarrete,  with  him. 

All  was  ready  for  the  start;  once  more  Ulrich  collected  all 
his  possessions  in  the  studio,  and  he  did  so  now  with  very  differ- 
ent feelings  from  those  of  the  former  occasion. 

He  was  a  man  now — he  knew  what  the  true  Word  was;  life 
lay  before  him,  and  the  gates  of  the  Paradise  of  Art  were 
about  to  be  thrown  open  to  him.  The  work  he  had  been  doing 
in  Madrid  seemed  pitiable,  even  to  himself;  in  Italy — in  Italy 
he  should  begin  to  be  a  painter  in  earnest.  There  his  work 
would  bring  him  the  fruition  which  here  had  been  denied  him 
— satisfaction  and  success;  and  with  all  the  audacious  con- 
fidence of  a  boy  he  crushed  the  studies  he  thought  so  con- 
temptible into  a  waste-paper  basket  with  his  mahl-stick — half 
beside  himself  with  excitement,  delight,  and  expectation. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  this  work  of  destruction  Isabella 
came  into  the  room.  She  was  now  sixteen;  she  had  grown  and 
developed,  but  was  still  a  small,  slight  creature.  A  pair  of 
fine  expressive  eyes  sparkled  in  her  little  round  face,  and  her 
mouth  was  sweet  and  pleasing.  Her  head  came  hardly  higher 
than  Ulrich 's  breast,  and  it  was  owing  in  some  measure,  no 
doubt,  to  her  small  stature  that  he  still  alw^s  thought  of  her 
as  no  more  than  a  dear,  clever,  and  intelligent  child.  She 
looked  paler  than  usual,  and  her  features  wore  an  expression 
of  such  unwonted  gravity  that  the  young  man  asked  her,  with 
surprise  and  sympathy: 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  little  one?    Are  you  not  well?" 

"Oh,  yes,  quite,'' she  replied,  hastily;  "but  I  want  par- 
ticularly to  speak  to  you — alone." 

"  Do  you  want  to  turn  father-confessor,  Belita?" 

"  Nay — leave  jesting;  I  am  no  longer  a  child.  I  am  sick 
at  heart,  and  I  can  not  help  telling  you  why." 

"  Speak,  speak.  What  makes  you  look  so  strange?  It  is 
enough  to  frighten  one. " 

"  Well,  you  may  be  frightened!  No  one  ever  tells  you  the 
truth.  But  I — I  care  very  much  about  you,  and  so  I  will 
speak  before  it  is  too  late.  Do  not  interrupt  me  or  I  shall  lose 
courage — and  I  must,  I  ought  to  speak. " 
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"  My  work  of  late  has  not  satisfied  you,  I  know  that.  Your 
father—*' 

"  He  has  led  you  astray;  and  now  you  are  going  to  Italy, 
and  when  you  see  there  what  the  great  masters  have  done  you 
will  want  to  do  the  same  at  once,  and  forget  all  that  Master 
Moor  taught  you.  I  know  you  well,  Ulrich,  and  I  know  that. 
But  I  know  something  else  which  has  to  be  said.  If  you  allow 
yourself  to  be  tempted  to  paint  pictures;  if  you  will  not  sub- 
mit to  become  an  humble  learner  once  more,  to  worry  yourself 
over  drawing  and  honest  hard  work,  you  will  never  get  any 
further,  you  will  never  again  paint  such  a  picture  as  your  first 
one  of  Sophonisba.  Never,  believe  me — never  will  you  be  a 
great  artist;  and  yet  you  can — ay,  and  you  must." 

"I  will,  Isabella— I  will.'' 

"  Well  and  good;  but  first  you  must  be  a  learner.  If  I  were 
in  your  place  I  would  go  to  Venice,  and  there  see  what  men 
can  do;  but  afterward  I  would  go  to  Flanders,  to  Moor,  the 
teacher." 

"  What,  give  up  Italy!  Is  that  your  serious  advice?  Your 
father  himself  told  me  that  I — well,  as  a  portrait  painter,  of 
course,  was  far  from  being  a  dauber.  Where  do  the  N^ether- 
landers  go  to  learn?  To  Italy,  always  to  Italy.  AYhat  can 
they  do  in  Flanders?  Portraits,  portraits,  and  nothing  else. 
Moor  is  great — very  great  in  that  one  line;  but  I  take  a  differ- 
ent view  of  Art  from  his.  There  are  higher  flights  than  his. 
My  head  is  full  of  designs  and  sketches.  Wait,  only  wait 
awhile.  In  Italy  I  shall  learn  to  fly,  -and  when  I  shall  have 
completed  my  Holy  Families  and  my  Temple  of  Art  in  all  the 
perfection  I  hope  to  attain — " 

"  Well,  what  then?" 

*'  Then,  perhaps,  you  will  think  differently,  and  you  will 
give  up  taking  me  to  task.  All  this  fault-finding  and  warning 
do  me  no  good;  they  vex  me,  and  spoil  my  pleasure,  and  dull 
my  hopes.  Y^ou  poison  all  my  good  fortune.  You — you — I 
hate  all  this  croaking  and  warning. 

Isabella  was  silent,  and  hung  her  head  sadly ;  he  went  up  to 
her  and  said:  "  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,  Belita;  indeed 
and  truly  I  did  not.  You  mean  it  well,  and  I  know  you  are 
fond  of  me,  a  poor  friendless  wretch.  You  are,  are  you  not, 
dear  little  maid?" 

"  Yes,  Ulrich,  and  that  is  why  I  have  said  just  what  I 
meant.     You  are  happy  in  the  mere  thought  of  Italy — " 

"Happy!  unspeakably  happy!  And  1  will  remember  you 
there  too,  and  what  a  dear,  wise,  good  little  soul  you  are.    Let 
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US  part  friends,  Isabella,  or  do  you  come  too;  that  would  be 
best/' 

She  colored  deeply,  but  only  said:  "  How  gladly!'" 

The  words  were  so  fervently  spoken,  and  came  so  simply 
from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  that  they  went  straight  to  his. 
As  she  uttered  them  her  eyes  looked  so  frankly  and  lovingly 
and  beseechingly  into  his  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else. 
He  read  love  in  those  eyes,  true  and  devoted  love,  not  such  as 
that  of  Carmen  or  of  the  ladies  who  flung  flowers  to  him  from 
their  balconies.  His  heart  yearned  toward  her,  and  as  he  saw 
her  color  grow  even  deeper  in  response  to  the  glance  with 
which  he  answered  hers,  he  felt  a  sudden  impulse  of  gratitude 
and  gladness,  and  throwing  his  arms  round  her  he  clasped  her 
to  him — he  could  not  help  it.  She  yielded  to  his  embrace, 
and  when  she  looked  in  his  eyes  and  her  parted  rosy  lips 
smiled  up  at  him,  showing  two  pearly  teeth,  how  it  happened 
he  knew  not,  but  his  went  down  to  meet  them.  Again  and 
again  he  kissed  her,  and  she  put  her  two  little  hands  round  his 
neck — for  her  arms  could  not  reach  so  far — and  told  him  how 
she  had  always  loved  him;  and  he  answered  that  he  fully  be- 
heved  it — and  his  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke — and  that  she 
was  the  best,  and  sweetest,  and  wisest  httle  woman  in  the 
world;  but  he  forgot  to  add  that  he  loved  her.  She  gave  and 
he  accepted;  it  seemed  to  him  quite  natural. 

She,  on  her  part,  saw  and  felt  nothing  but  him  and  her  own 
happiness,  and  he  was  quite  carried  away  by  the  joy  of  being 
loved  and  the  sweetness  of  her  kiss;  and  so  neither  of  them 
observed  that  Coello  had  opened  the  door  of  the  studio  and 
had  been  watcihing  them  for  fully  a  minute,  shaking  his  head, 
half  angry  and  half  amused,  but  quite  undecided  as  to  how  to 
act. 

When  the  painter's  deep  voice  presently  roused  them  with  a 
loud  "  Hey-day!  these  are  pretty  doings!"  they  started  apart 
in  surprise. 

Ulrich,  alarmed,  sobered,  and  bewildered,  tried  to  find  some 
words,  and  at  last  stammered  out: 

"  We  had — we  wanted — for  the  last  time — " 

Coello  had  no  opportunity  of  interrupting  him,  for  his 
daughter  had  flung  herself  into  his  arms,  and  cried  out  be- 
tween her  sobs: 

"  Forgive  him,  father,  forgive  him;  he  loves  me,  and  I  am 
so  fond  of  him,  and  we  belong  to  each  other.  I  am  not  anx- 
ious about  him  any  longer;  he  will  not  loiter  nor  be  idle,  and 
when  he  comes  back  to  us — '* 

"  That  will  do,  that  will  do,''  interrupted  Coello,  putting 
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his  hand  on  her  lips,  "  and  this  is  what  I  have  kept  a  duenna 
for  the  child  for!  Is  this  my  sensible  little  girl?  He — that 
boy;  that  he  has  nothing  is  a  mere  trifle.  I  courted  your 
mother  with  no  more  than  three  reals  in  my  pocket;  but  he 
can  do  nothing,  and  that  is  quite  a  different  thing.  It  is  not 
in  my  way  to  remind  my  debtors  of  my  dues,  I  have  too  often 
been  in  debt  myself;  still,  Navarrete,  you  have  received  many 
benefits  at  my  hands  when  you  were  in  difficulties,  and  if  you 
are  not  a  mean  rascal  you  will  leave  the  girl  in  peace,  and  not 
see  her  again  before  you  set  out.  If  you  learn  your  business 
in  Italy  and  come  back  a  good  painter,  the  rest  will  come. 
You  are  a  pretty  smart  lad  enough  already,  and  I  am  not 
afraid  of  your  deteriorating  the  race.  But  there  are  very  dif- 
ferent women  in  Italy  from  this  poor,  good  little  soul;  shut 
your  eyes  to  them,  and  do  not  break  her  little  heart.  Give  me 
your  word  and  your  hand.  In  a  year  and  a  half  from  this  day 
let  me  see  you  here  again,  and  show  me  what  you  can  do — 
stand  the  test  I  will  put  you  to.  If  you  then  are  what  I  hope 
to  see  you,  I  will  give  her  to  you;  if  not,  you  may  take  your- 
self off.  You  can  say  nothing  against  that,  you  poor,  maud- 
lin, foolish  little  thing.  Now  go  to  your  own  room;  and  you, 
Navarrete,  come  with  me.''' 

Ulrich  followed  the  painter  into  his  bedroom;  there  he 
opened  a  coffer,  in  which  he  kept  the  money  he  received.  He 
did  not  know  how  much  there  was,  for  he  neither  counted  it 
nor  kept  any  books.  He  plunged  his  hands  in  among  the 
ducats  and  giving  Ulrich  a  couple  of  handfuls,  he  said: 

"  This  is  for  your  work  here,  and  this  is  to  leave  you  free  to 
work  in  Venice  and  Florence.  Do  not  make  the  child  un- 
happy, boy,  for  if  you  do  you  are  a  base  and  heartless  wretch — 
a  villain;  but  you  do  not  look  like  a  scoundrel. " 

There  was  a  great  commotion  that  evening  in  the  painter's 
house;  his  indolent  wife  was  more  than  wide-awake  for  once. 
She  could  not  contain  herself  for  fury  and  indignation.  Isa- 
bella had  from  her  earliest  infancy  been  a  favorite  with  Herrera 
the  architect — the  first  architect  in  Spain.  He  had  already 
spoken  of  his  attachment  for  her,  and  now  this  penniless  vaga- 
bond, this  beardless  boy,  had  put  himself  forward  to  mar  her 
child's  prospects  of  happiness!  She  scolded  Coello  for  a  negli- 
gent father,  a  blind  and  heedless  simpleton. 

Instead  of  turning  the  ungrateful  rascal  out  of  the  house, 
her  idiot  of  a  hnsband  had  given  him  hopes  of  winning  the 
hapless,  deluded,  innocent  child!  And  for  some  weeks  Mme. 
Petra  led  her  husband  a  life  of  weary  days  and  worse  nights; 
but  the  painter  held  to  his  resolution  to  give  Isabella  to  Ulrich 
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if,  a  year  and  a  half  hence;,  he  should  come  back  from  Italy  a 
good  and  successful  painter. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  ship  which  carried  King  Philip's  embassador  to  Venice 
reached  its  destination  in  safety;  but  it  had  experienced  heavy 
weather  and  storms,  and  of  all  the  passengers  Ulrich  was  the 
only  one  who,  through  all  the  pitching  and  roiling  of  the  bulky 
ship,  had  remained  as  fresh  and  hearty  as  a  sailor.  But  he 
had  suffered  all  the  more  in  spirit,  and  any  one  who  should 
have  marked  him  as  he  leaned  over  the  bulwarks,  looking 
down  into  the  sea,  or  paced  the  deck  with  restless  mien  and 
gloomy  eyes,  could  hardly  have  guessed  that  this  reserved  and 
irritable  youngster,  often  sunk  in  melancholy,  had  only  a  few 
days  since  won  a  noble  and  tender  heart,  and  was  now  on  the 
high-road  to  the  realization  oT  his  wildest  dreams  and  most 
fervent  wishes.  How  differently  had  he  hoped  to  enter  the 
gates  of  the  Paradise  of  Art!  He  had  never  felt  so  free,  so 
ready,  so  gifted,  as  on  the  morning  of  that  day  at  the  close  of 
which  he  had  linked  his  fate  to  Isabella's — and  now! 

He  had  meant  to  wander  about  from  one  town  in  Italy  to 
another  as  free  and  unfettered  as  a  bird  of  the  air;  he  had 
thought  to  see,  admire,  enjoy;  and  then,  when  he  knew  all  the 
great  painters,  to  choose  one  from  among  them  to  be  his  mas- 
ter. Sophonisba's  native  land  was  to  be  his,  and  it  had  been 
no  part  of  his  scheme  to  fix  a  limit  to  his  enjoyment  and  study 
on  the  sacred  soil.  How  differently  now  must  his  life  be 
shaped ! 

Until  he  had  actually  embarked  at  Valencia  the  thought  of 
calling  so  good  and  sensible  and  loving  a  creature  as  Isabella 
his  own  had  made  .him  feel  happier  and  better;  but  in  the  lone- 
ly hours  of  which  a  sea  voyage  brought  him  too  lavish  an  allow- 
ance, a  change  was  wrought  in  his  soul.  The  wider  the  wastes 
of  water  that  spread  between  him  and  Spain,  and  the  further 
he  was  parted  from  Isabella,  the  less  did  the  thought  of  calling 
her  his  own  charm  and  tempt  his  fancy.  He  told  himself 
how,  before  the  fatal  hour,  he  had  rejoiced  in  the  thought  of 
escaping  from  her  pragmatical  fault-finding;  and  if  he  dreamed 
of  the  future,  and  pictured  himself — the  fine  young  fellow 
whose  stalwart  growth  had  filled  the  smaller-made  Spaniards 
with  envy — walking  through  tlie  streets  with  his  tiny  compan- 
ion, and  laughed  at  by  others,  he  swelled  with  spite  against 
himself  and  his  evil  fate.  He  felt  fettered  like  the  galley- 
slaves  whose  chains  he  could  hear  clanking  and  rattling  as 
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they  plied  the  oars  in  the  lower  deck.  At  other  times  he 
could  not  help  thinking  of  her  pretty,  large  eyes,  full  of  affec- 
tion for  him,  and  her  soft,  rosy  lips,  and  confessing  with  a 
sigh  that,  after  all,  it  had  been  sweet  to  kiss  her  and  hold  her 
in  his  arms,  and  that,  now  he  had  lost  his  little  Kuth  forever, 
he  could  find  no  more  faithful,  prudent,  and  loving  wife  than 
Isabella. 

But  what  could  he  do  with  a  lover,  a  wife — he,  the  wander- 
ing disciple  of  Art?  The  best  and  fairest  of  her  sex  could 
only  be  an  incumbrance — a  burden  and  care.  The  idea  of 
being  obliged  to  do  something  definite  within  a  fixed  time, 
and  then  to  submit  to  a  test,  chilled  his  spirit,  quelled  and 
crushed  him. 

A  dark  cloud  seemed  to  lower  more  and  more  over  the  sun- 
lighted  land  for  which  he  had  longed  with  such  passionate 
hopes,  and  he  felt  as  if  in  this  dark  hour  the  Word  had  proved 
faithless  to  him,  and  had  withdrawn  its  magic  aid  forever. 
Many  a  time  he  felt  impelled  to  send  Coello  back  his  ducats, 
to  write  and  tell  him  that  he  had  been  overhasty,  and  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  marry  his  daughter;  but  then  it  might  perhaps 
break  the  heart  of  the  good,  gentle  creature  who  loved  him  so 
tenderly.  He  would  not  be  ungrateful  and  dishonorable— he 
would  endure,  and  bend  under  the  consequences  of  his  own 
levity. 

In  Italy — the  land  of  Art — a  miracle  might  perhaps  be 
wrought.  She,  the  great  divinity,  might  perhaps  take  him  to 
her  heart  again,  and  exercise  that  power  over  him  of  which 
Sophonisba  had  spoken  in  such  glowing  words. 

The  embassador  and  the  secretary  De  Soto  looked  upon 
Ulrich  as  an  unsociable  dreamer;  however,  when  they  arrived 
in  Venice,  De  Soto  invited  him  to  share  his  quarters,  for  Don 
Juan  had  requested  him  to  look  after  the  young  painter. 
What  more  could  a  fine  young  fellow  want?  .  The  secretary 
tried  to  find  out  what  ailed  him,  but  Ulrich  would  not  betray 
what  weighed  on  his  mind,  and  only  admitted  in  general  terms 
that  a  heavy  anxiety  troubled  him. 

"Oh!  but  the  season  is  at  hand  when  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  and  the  most  miserable  and  God-forsaken  wretch  on 
earth,  casts  off  his  care,'"  cried  De  Soto.  "  The  Carnival 
begins  the  day  after  to-morrow;  hold  up  your  head,  young 
man!  I  have  heavier  burdens  to  bear  than  you!  Fling  yours 
off  into  the  grand  canal,  and  until  Shrovetide  try  to  believe 
that  heaven  has  come  down  on  earth!'' 

Oh!  that  blue  sea,  fining  the  still  lagoons!  Oh!  the  many- 
masted  Lido!  the  doge's  palace,  that  rivets  the  eye  and  fills  the 
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mind  with  visions  of  the  past;  the  Church  of  Saint  Mark,  with 
its  matchless  overlaying  of  gold  and  color;  the  horses  and  other 
divine  works  in  bronze;  the  gorgeous  palaces  that  are  mirrored 
in  the  tranquil  waters;  the  grand  square,  where  the  wealthiest 
and  most  independent  race  on  earth  lord  it  in  velvet,  and  silk, 
and  jewels,  with  justifiable  pride!  .  Oh!  that  harbor — a  forest 
of  masts,  filled  with  a  countless  crowd  of  galleys  that  link  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  bearing  threats  and  terrors, 
exacting  submission,  and  bringing  back  priceless  treasures  won 
in  peaceful  voyages,  or  by  force  of  arms!  Oh!  the  Rial  to, 
where  gold  is  as  plentiful  as  rye  and  oats  are  elsewhere!  And 
you,  proud  nobles — you,  fair  damsels,  with  luxuriant  hair 
which  you  refuse  to  wear  of  any  darker  hue  than  that  of  the 
shining  sequins  which  you  squander  with  your  small  but  lavish 
hands.  Oh,  Venice,  queen  of  the  seas,  mother  of  riches, 
throne  of  power,  hall  of  fame,  temple  of  art — who  can  resist 
thy  charms? 

And  what  the  spring  is  to  the  earth,  that  is  the  Carnival  to 
Venice.  It  invests  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  city  of  islands 
with  dazzling  brightness,  and  turns  smiles  into  Olympian 
laughter;  love-whispers  become  triumphant  songs  of  passion, 
mirth  and  jest  grow  to  Bacchanalian  orgies,  the  busy  stir  of 
the  great  emporium  rises  to  uproarious  turmoil,  a  vortex  into 
which  everything  is  swept,  and  which  releases  none  that  are 
once  caught  in  it. 

De  Soto  urged  and  thrust  the  lad,  who  was  already  quite 
thrown  off  his  balance,  into  the  midst  of  the  whirlpool  before 
he  had  time  to  choose  a  better  stream  to  swim  with.  On  the ' 
barges — in  the  gay  bustle  of  the  streets — at  banquets,  balls, 
and  gambling-tables — the  golden-haired,  handsomely  dressed 
young  painter,  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  Spanish  em- 
bassador, though  no  one  knew  who  he  was  or  whence  he  came, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  men,  and  the  gaze,  the  curiosity, 
and  the  kind  glances  of  the  women.  When  he  invited  them, 
the  fairest  of  the  fair  were  ready  at  his  call;  beloved  to  choose 
the  tallest  and  stateliest  of  the  handsome  Venetians  to  be  liis 
partner  in  a  dance,  or  to  thread  the  mazy  crowd  of  masks  in 
their  wild  festivities.  He  felt  like  a  condemned  criminal  at 
his  last  meal;  he  must  revel  in  it  and  forget — forget  to  in- 
demnify himself  for  the  future  of  temperance,  of  fasting,  of 
self-control,  of  misery. 

Poor  little  Isabella!  Your  lover  wants  to  try  how  it  feels  to 
make  his  way  through  the  throng  with  a  stately  woman  on  his 
arm,  and  to  hear  one  another  exclaim  as  they  pass:  "  A  splen- 
did couple!    Look  at  these  two!'* 
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He  wanted  no  m«gic  word  now,  in  all  this  whirl — neithei- 
"  Good  Fortune  "  nor  "  Art;'^  he  could  fly  from  pleasure  to 
pleasure  and  up  to  the  seventh  heaven  without  any  spell;  and 
each  day  took  care  of  itself  with  jio  thought  for  the  morrow. 

He  flung  himself  into  every  form  of  enjoyment,  like  a  mad 
creature,  tearing  himself  from  the  clasp  of  white  arms  only  to 
rush  to  the  gaming-table,  where  the  ducats  he  tossed  down 
seemed  to  beget  others — piles  of  gold  and  purses  full  of 
sequips.  But  such  lightly  won  treasure  melts  like  snow  in 
sunshine,  and  returns  by  the  way  it  came,  as  pigeons  fly  home 
to  roost. 

It  was  with  a  dull  eye  that  he  now  gazed  on  his  former  mis- 
tress— Art;  however,  the  spell  once  more  exercised  its  gracious 
influence  over  the  renegade. 

It  was  on  Shrove-Tuesday  that  the  embassador  took  Ulrich 
with  him  to  visit  the  great  Titian.  He  stood  face  to  face  with 
the  sovereign  master  of  color,  he  heard  him  speak  kind  words 
of  greeting,  and  saw  the  old  man,  scarcely  bent  under  his 
ninety  years,  and  robed  in  a  long  purple  gown,  receive  the 
king^s  gift.  Never,  to  his  dying  day,  could,  he  forget  that 
face.  The  features  were  as  finely  cut,  as  sharply  and  delicate- 
ly molded  as  if  they  had  been  chiseled  out  of  some  hard  metal; 
but  they  were  pale,  bloodless,  not  tinged  with  the  faintest  hue 
of  color.  The  old  man's  silvery  beard  flowed  in  waves  low 
down  over  his  breast,  and  the  eyes  he  fixed  on  Ulrich  were 
keen  and  searching.  His  voice  was  not  stern,  but  low  and 
melancholy;  an  expression  of  deep  sorrow  clouded  his  brow, 
and  had  made  deep  lines  round  his  mouth;  but  his  lean  old 
hand  could  still  enchant  the  soul  by  its  light  and  certain  touch 
that  evoked  bright  symphonies  of  color. 

The  young  man^s  voice  trembled  as  he  answered  the  great 
master's  questions;  and  when  Titian  invited  him  to  stay  and 
eat  with  him,  and  Ulrich,  sitting  at  noon  in  the  handsome  din- 
ing-hall,  was  informed  by  his  neighbor,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  who  the  great  men  were  with  whom  it  was  his  privilege 
to  dine,  he  was  so  agitated  and  felt  so  small  and  unworthy 
that  he  hardly  dared  touch  the  wine  and  the  excellent  dishes 
that  the  servants  offered  him.  He  gazed,  he  listened;  he 
heard  his  old  master  mentioned  and  praised  ungrudgingly  as  a 
portrait-painter.  Then  he  was  asked  what  news  he  had  of 
Moor,  and  was  almost  too  confused  to  answer. 

Presently  the  company  rose  from  table.  The  February  sun 
was  shining  in  at  the  window  near  which  Titian  seated  himself 
to  talk  more  eagerly  even  than  before  to  Paolo  Cagliari — 11 
Veronese — and  the  other  painters  and  nobles. 
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Again  Ulrich  heard  Moores  name.  The  old  man  beckoned 
him — the  old  man  on  whom  all  eyes  were  centered — and  Cag- 
liari  called  to  him  that  he,  Moores  pupil,  was  to  show  what  he 
could  do;  now,  at  once,  the  master  would  set  him  a  task. 

Ulrich  shivered — cold  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead  with 
anguish  of  spirit.  The  old  painter  desired  him  to  go  with  his 
nephew  into  the  studio.  There  would  be  an  hour's  daylight 
yet.  He  was  to  paint  a  Jew — not  a  low,  bargaining  huckster, 
but  a  prophet,  a  disciple,  or  an  apostle. 

Ulrich  stood  in  front  of  the  easel.  For  the  first  time  for 
long  he  called  upon  the  Word  once  more,  and  with  urgent 
fervor,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  His  dead — who  in  all 
the  tumult  of  dissipation  had  vanished  from  his  remembrance 
— rose  once  more  before  his  mind,  and  with  them  the  doctor, 
looking  with  clear,  reproachful  eyes  into  his.  It  was  like  an 
inspiration  to  the  young  artist~-his  friend,  his  master,  Ruth's 
father — he  could,  he  would  paint  him.  The  portrait  he  had 
done  of  him  when  ä  boy  came  back  to  him  line  for  line. 

He  took  up  a  red  chalk  pencil,  and  sketched  the  outline 
with  a  few  strokes;  then,  as  he  tried  the  brushes,  mixed  the 
colors,  and  rapidly  laid  them  on,  he  felt  as  if  Costa  himself 
were  standing  in  front  of  him  and  urging  him  to  work. 

He  had  never  forgotten  the  mild  glance  of  that  eye,  the 
subtle  smile  of  that  mouth,  and  he  reproduced  them  as  well  as 
he  knew  how.  The  moments  flew  by,  the  minutes  hurried 
on,  but  the  modeling  grew  under  his  hand  and  the  portrait 
gained  life.  He  stood  back  from  the  easel  to  see  what  was  still 
wanting,  and  to  appeal  once  more  to  the  mighty  Word;  the 
door  opened  and  Titian,  leaning  on  a  young  artist,  came  into 
the  room  followed  by  others  of  the  party.  He  glanced  at  the 
picture,  and  then  at  the  painter,  and  said,  with  an  approving 
smile : 

"That  is  well — see;  not  too  much  of  the  Jew;. really  an 
Apostle  Paul,  or  John,  if  he  were  a  little  younger  and  his  hair 
more  flowing.     Well  done,  well  done,  my  son. " 

Well  done!  Titian  had  honored  his  work  by  pronouncing 
the  words;  they  rang  in  his  brain,  and  the  measure  of  his  con- 
tentment seemed  almost  overflowing  when  no  less  a  man  than 
the  great  Veronese  himself  bade  him  come  to  his  studio  on 
Saturday  and  become  his  pupil. 

Quite  enchanted,  and  filled  with  fresh  hopes,  he  sprung  into 
his  gondola.  The  palace  where  he  was  living  with  De  Soto 
was  deserted;  who  would  stay  at  home  on  Shrove-Tuesday 
evening? 

The  vast  empty  rooms  were  too  narrow  for  him.     To-mor- 
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row  a  quiet  time  would  begin,  and  on  Saturday  a  new  and 
profitable  existence  in  the  service  of  the  one  true  Word — of 
Art,  divine  Art.  He  would  enjoy  this  one  evening  of  revelry, 
this  one  night  more  of  delight,  and  drain  the  cup  to  its  dregs. 
He  felt  as  if  he  earned  all  the  pleasures  of  earth  by  his  day^s 
work.  The  Piazza  San  Marco  was  as  light  as  day  with  torches, 
braziers,  and  lamps,  and  its  smooth  pavement  was  crowded 
with  masks  as  though  it  were  one  vast  ball-room. 

Exciting  music,  gay  laughter,  soft  and  tender  whispering, 
perfumed  breath  from  the  flowing  hair  of  beautiful  women, 
added  to  the  intoxication  of  a  brain  already  dizzy  with  success 
and  enjoyment.  He  could  hold  his  own  with  each  and  all, 
outdoing  the  men  and  laughing  with  the  women;  when  he 
divhied  a  pretty  face  under  a  mask  he  would  go  nearer,  strike 
a  chord  on  the  lute  he  had  hung  round  his  neck  by  a  purple 
ribbon,  and  ask  a  love-token  in  a  snatch  of  song.  And  the 
boJd  youth  was  rewarded  with  many  a  wave  of  a  fan,  and 
threatened  by  many  a  scowl  from  some  rival's  eyes. 

Presently  a  tall  and  queenly  woman  came  past  him  on  the 
arm  of  a  richly  dressed  cavalier.  Was  it  not  Claudia,  the 
beautiful  Claudia,  who  had  lately  lost  huge  sums  at  play  in 
the  name  of  the  wealthy  Grimani,  and  who  had  invited  him 
to  visit  her  during  Lent?  Yes,  it  was  she — he  could  not  be 
mistaken;  he  followed  the  couple  like  a  shadow,  and  the  more 
indignantly  the  nobleman  desired  him  to  desist  with  angry 
looks  and  words,  the  more  audacious  he  became;  for  the  lady 
signed  to  him  that  she  had  recognized  him,  and  was  infinitely 
amused  by  his  maneuvers.  Her  companion,  however,  had  no 
mind  to  endure  this  impertinent  jest.  He  suddenly  stood  still 
in  the  middle  of  the  piazza  and  released  the  lady's  arm  wifch  a 
gesture  of  contempt,  saying: 

"  The  lute-player  or  me,  fair  lady;  take  your  choice." 

The  fair  Venetian  laughed  aloud.  "  The  rest  of  the  evening 
is  yours,  my  gay  serenader,"  she  said,  and  she  put  her  hand 
through  Uirich's  arm. 

Ulrich  joined  in  her  laughter,  took  the  lute-ribbon  off  his 
neck,  and  holding  it  out  to  the  discarded  cavalier  with  an  air 
of  defiance,  he  said: 

"  It  is  very  much  at  your  service — we  have  changed  parts. 
But  do  not  drop  it,  pray,  so  lightly  as  you  dropped  your  lady. " 

The  gambling-tables  were  in  full  svving,  and  Claudia,  play- 
ing with  the  young  painter's  money,  was  very  lucky.  But  at 
midnight  the  dealer  laid  down  the  cards;  it  was  Ash  Wednes- 
day, the  saloon  must  be  cleared — Lent  had  begun.     The  play- 
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ers  all  withdrew  into  the  adjoining  rooms,  and  among  them 
the  envied  couple. 

Claudia  threw  herself  on  a  divan,  and  Ulrich  left  her  to  seek 
a  gondola.  He  had  hardly  quitted  her  when  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  gay  crowd  of  admirers.  Her  dark  eyes  flashed, 
and  the  jewels  sparkled  on  her  round  throat  and  white  arms,  as 
she  retorted  with  ready  wit  in  answer  to  every  quip  and  jest. 

"  Claudia  Without  a  cavalier!^''  exclaimed  a  young  nobleman. 
"  The  most  wonderful  sight  of  this  wonderful  carnival!'^ 

^'  I  am  fasting,"  she  said,  gayly;  "  Lenten  fare  must  be  my 
lot,  and  you  fall  in  my  way — a  happy  coincidence  I" 

"  Ay,  and  even  Grimani — a  man  of  substance — has  grown 
leaner  under  your  hands. " 

*'  That  is  why  he  fled;  suppose  you  were  to  follow  him!" 

"  With  pleasure,  if  you  will  come  too." 

"  Not  to-night,  thank  you — here  is  my  squire." 

Ulrich  had  been  gone  some  time,  but  she  had  not  observed 
it.  He  bowed  to  the  company,  and  offered  her  his  hand,  and 
as  they  went  down  the  steps  he  whispered  to  her: 

"  Your  first  squire  detained  me — and,  th^re,  do  you  see? — 
out  there  in  the  court-yard  they  are  carryingliim  away." 

**  You — he — what  have  you  done — " 

"  They  came  to  his  rescue  promptly.  He  fell  upon  me 
with  his  bare  blade  as  I  passed  him. " 

Claudia  hastily  withdrew  her  hand. 

*'  Go,  go,"  she  cried,  in  a  low,  terror-stricken  voice.  "  At 
once,  wretched  boy,  whoever  you  may  be.  It  was  Lnigi  Gra- 
mani — a  Grimani.  You  are  a  lost  man  if  they  take  you.  Fly, 
as  you  value  your  life;  and  now — this  instant." 

This,  then,  was  the  end  of  that  Shrove  Tuesday  which  had 
begun  so  well  for  the  young  painter.  The  echo  of  Titian's 
"  Well  done!"  no  longer  rang  in  his  brain;  it  was  drowned  by 
the  contemptuous  "  Go,  go,"  of  this  Jezebel. 

De  Soto  was  waiting  to  tell  him  how  greatly  his  test-work 
at  Titian's  studio  had  redounded  to  his  praise,  but  Ulrich  could 
hear  notliing;  he  gave  the  secretary  no  time  to  tell  him,  in- 
deed, and  De  Soto  could  only  repeat  Claudia's  words:  "  Fly, 
fly,"  and  do  his  best  to  facilitate  his  departure.  By  the  time 
Ash  Wednesday  had  fairly  dawned,  chill  and  misty,  Ulrich 
had  turned  his  back  on  Venice. 

He  was  not  pursued,  and  yet  he  could  not  rest;  he  fled  to 
Parma,  Bologna,  Pisa,  Florence.  Grimani's  death,  to  be  sure, 
weighed  but  little  on  his  conscience.,  A  duel  was  only  a  battle 
on  a  small  scale,  and  to  kill  an  adversary  was  not  a  crime  but 
a  victory.      There  were  other  cares  that  troubled  his  soul. 
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Venice,  whither  the  "  Word  ''  had  bid  him  go — Venice,  where 
he  had  hoped  and  looked  for  everythiug-^was  closed  against 
him  forever,  and  with  that  he  had  lost  Titian's  favors  and 
Cagliari's  counsels. 

He  began  to  doubt  himself,  his  future,  the  sacred  Word, 
and  the  efficacy  of  its  spell.  The  greater  the  works  he  saw  in 
his  travels,  the  smaller  he  felt  himself  and  the  punier  his 
powers  and  his  talents. 

'*  Draw,  draw,"  was  the  watchword  of  every  teacher  to 
whom  he  applied,  as  soon  as  he  had  shown  them  what  he 
could  do;  and  the  great  masters  whom  he  begged  to  take  him 
as  a  pupil,  one  and  all,  required  that  he  should  work  patiently 
for  years.  But  his  time  was  short,  for  one  thing  remained 
clear  to  his  stanch  German  nature  in  spite  of  all  his  errors:  he 
must  appear  before  Coello  at  the  appointed  date.  His  lifer's 
happiness  he  had  thrown  away,  but  no  one  should  ever  have 
cause  to  call  him  a  deceiver  and  a  rascal. 

In  Florence  he  heard  Sebastiane  Filippi  spoken  of  as  a  good 
draughtsman — he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Buonarotti's— so  he 
went  to  seek  him  at  Ferrara,  and  found  him  willing  to  teach 
him  what  he  lacked.  But  his  new  master's  work  had  no 
charm  nor  purpose  in  his  eyes;  the  young  man,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  Moor's  wonderful  precision,  and  to  Vecelli's 
gorgeous  coloring,  saw  that  Filippi's  work  was  vague  and  cold 
and  gray.  However,  he  forced  himself  to  remain  with  him  for 
some  months;  for  he  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  an  admirable 
draughtsman,  and  there  were  always  a  variety  of  nude  models 
to  work  from  in  his  studio,  those  he  made  studies  from  for  a 
"  Last  Judgment." 

But  he  found  no  satisfaction,  no  pleasure,  in  this  wearisome 
school- work;  he  felt  no  affection  for  his  crotchety  master,  who 
kept  him  at  a  distance  from  any  kind  of  intimacy  as  soon  as 
work  was  over,  and  he  was  dispirited,  heart-sick,  and  disen- 
chanted. In  the  'evenings  he  sought  amusement  at  the 
gaming-tables,  and  here,  as  at  Venice,  Fortune  favored  him. 
His  purse  was  heavy  with  sequins;  but  while  she  gave  him 
gold.  Art  was  deprived  of  her  mighty  auxiliary  Want — the  im- 
perative mud  that  would  force  him  to  earn  his  living  by  the 
exercise  of  his  powers.  Like  a  neglectful  lover,  he  would  fail 
to  attend  at  the  hours  appointed  for  study,  he  worked  without 
impetus,  without  zeal  or  pleasure  in  it,  and  yet  he  improved 
visibly. 

At  cards  he  forgot  his  miseries;  play  stirred  his  blood  and 
drove  away  dull  care;  he  did  not  want  to  win.  Indeed  he  lent 
the  larger  part  of  his  winnings  to  less  fortunate  players,  never 
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to  see  it  again ;  or  he  gave  it  to  starving  artists,  and  flung  it  to 
beggars  in  the  way. 

Thus  the  months  dragged  on,  and  when  the  appointed  time 
arrived  he  bade  adieu  to  Sebastiano  Fihppi  without  regret,  and 
returned  to  Spain  by  sea,  arriving  at  Madrid  richer  than  he 
had  set  out,  but  impoverished  in  his  confidence  in,  his  powers, 
and  despairing  of  the  omnipotence  of  Art. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Ulrich  stood  before  the  Alcazar,  recalling  the  hour  when 
he  had  come  there  ragged  from  prison,  and  had  been  roughly 
turned  away  by  the  same  gate-keeper  who  now  bowed  with 
servile  humility  to  the  young  master  dressed  in  rich  velvet. 
And  yet  how  gladly  would  he  have  crossed  this  threshold  as 
poor  as  he  had  been  then,  if  only  he  were  free,  with  a  spirit 
fired  with  enthusiasm  and  hope;  how  thankfully  would  he  have 
gone  back  over  the  years  of  his  life  that  lay  between  that  day 
and  this!  He  dreaded  meeting  Coello;  honor,  and  honor  only, 
forced  him  to  appear  before  him. 

And  supposing  the  old  man  should  dismiss  him  after  all? 
Well,  so  much  the  better. 

The  same  careless  confusion  prevailed  in  the  studio  as  of 
old.  He  was  kept  waiting  there  a  long  time,  and  then, 
through  several  doors,  he  could  hear  Dame  Petra's  voice  in 
angry  scolding,  and  her  husband's  vehement  bass. 

At  last  Coello  came  to  welcome  him;  after  eying  him  keenly 
he  greeted  him  with  hearty  warmth,  and  inquired  after  his 
health  and  his  doings.  Then,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he 
went  on: 

"  My  wife  will  not  allow  you  to  see  Isabella  till  you  have 
stood  my  test.  You  must  show  us  what  you  can  do — that,  of 
course,  is  a  bargain;  but  for  my  part —  n  ou  look  well  to  do, 
and  have  picked  up  some  reals,  it  would  seem.  Or  was  this 
the  way?''  and  he  shook  his  hands  as  if  he  were  rattling  the 
dice.  '*  The  man  who  wins  is  an  honest  man;  but  we  never 
meddle  with  such  things  here  now.  You  will  find  me  just 
what  I  w^as  of  old ;  and  you — you  have  come  back  when  you 
were  due,  and  that  is  something.  De  Soto  told  me  of  your 
doings  in  Venice.  The  great  masters  liked  what  you  did,  and 
then  like  a  scapegrace  you  must  needs  go  and  spoil  it  all! 
Ferrara  instead  of  Venice — a  poor  exchange.  Filippil — wtU, 
he  can  draw;  but  for  anything  else — Michael  Angelo's  pupil! 
Does  he  wear  a  ticket  on  his  back  to  tell  the  world  so?    Every 
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monk  is  God^s  minister,  and  in  how  many  does  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwell?    Well,  and  what  did  you  draw  with  Master  Sebastiano?'' 

Ulrich  answered  vaguely,  and  Coello  only  listened  with  half 
an  ear,  for  he  could  overhear  his  wife  in  the  next  room  shout- 
ing to  Catalina  her  opinions  on  her.  husband's  conduct;  and 
she  intentionally  pitched  her  voice  as  high  as  possible  that  ho 
and  Ulrich  should  hear.  She  failed,  however,  in  her  purpose, 
for  Coello  abruptly  intercepted  the  young  man's  reply,  ex- 
claiming: 

"  This  is  too  much.  You  shall  see  Isabella',  if  she  turns  the 
world  upside  down  in  her  fury.  Just  a  greeting,  just  to  clasp 
hands,  nothing  more.  Poor  young  things.  If  it  were  not  so 
hard  to  get  on  in  life!  Well,  well;  we  must  see  what  can  be 
done." 

No  sooner  had  the  painter  got  into  the  next  room  than  there 
was  a  fresh  and  more  violent  outbreak;"  but  although  Dame 
Petra  had  recourse  at  last  to  a  fainting  fit  her  husband  stood 
firm,  and  finally  came  back  into  the  studio  bringing  Isabella 
with  him. 

Ulrich  was  waiting  like  a  criminal  for  the  verdict.  She  was 
standing  face  to  face  with  him,  holding  her  father's  arm.  He 
clasped  his  forehead  in  his  hand  shutting  his  eyes  tight;  but 
he  opened  them  again  to  gaze  at  her — to  stare  at  her  as  if  she 
were  some  strange  vision.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  fainting, 
dying  of  shame  and  grief  and  delighted  surprise;  he  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot  and  could  do  nothing  but  hold  out  his  hands 
to  her,  and  say  nothing  but  "  I — I — ;''  till,  in  a  frenzy  of  ex- 
citement, he  exclaimed  in  vehement  accents: 

'*  You  do  not  know!  You  can  not.  Give  me  time,  master. 
Come  to  me,  to  me,  Isabella;  you  shall,  you  must.  This  can 
not,  can  not  be  the  end!'"  He  held  out  his  arms  and  went 
toward  her  with  the  eager  gaze  of  a  gambler  who  has  staken 
his  all  on  a  last  throw. 

But  Isabella  did  not  go  to  meet  him.  She  was  no  longer  his 
little  childish  Belita;  this  was  a  fine,  well-grown  girl.  In 
eighteen  months  she  had  gained  in  height,  and  in  anxious 
thought  of  him  and  constant  friction  with  her  mother  her  fig- 
ure had  lost  its  plumpness,  her  face  had  grown  longer,  her 
mien  had  gained  in  dignity.  Her  large  bright  eyes  were  now 
handsome  and  expressive,  the  half-formed  features  had  gained 
regularity,  and  her  long  black  hair  fell  in  shining  curls  round 
her  pale  and  gentle  face. 

"  Happy  is  the  man  who  wins  this  girl  to  be  his  wife!''  was 
the  thought  that  rose  in  the  youth's  mind;  but  another  voice 
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made  itself  heard  there  too.  "  Lost!"  it  muttered;  'Most! — 
lost!     You  have  played  and  lost." 

Why  did  she  not  come  at  his  call.^  Why  did  she  not  fly  into 
his  arms?  And  he  clinched  his  fists  and  set  his  teeth,  for  she 
did  not  stir,  but  clung  to  her  father. 

This  handsome,  splendidly  dressed  personage,  with  a  pointed 
beard,  deep-set  eyes,  and  a  hard,  determined  expression — this 
was  not  the  same  man  as  the  bright,  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
Art  for  whom  her  young  heart  had  beat  faster  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life;. this  was  not  the  rising  master  who  had  dwelt 
in  her  fancy  as  a  noble,  frank  creature,  a  favorite  of  Fortune 
and  the  Muses,  inspired  by  creative  power  and  brilliant  suc- 
cess. This  bold-eyed  giant  did  not  look  like  an  artist.  Nay, 
nay;  that  was  not  the  Ulrich  to  whose  kiss  she  had  so  gladly, 
so  eagerly  offered  her  innocent  lips  in  the  happiest  moment 
of  her  life.  . 

The  girl's  young  heart  shivered  and  shrunk;  and  yet  she 
saw  that  he  was  waiting  for  her — and  yet  she  knew  and  could 
not  deny  that  she  had  devoted  herself  to  him,  heart  and  soul 
— and  yet — and  yet  she  would  have  been  so  glad  to  love  him. 

She  wanted  to  speak,  but  she  could  find  nothing  to  say  but 
"  Ulrich,"  and  again  "  Ulrich!"  and  that  not  cheerfully  and 
eagerly,  jjut  anxiously  and  doubtfully. 

Coello  felt  her  hand  closing  tighter  and  tighter  on  his  shoul- 
der. She  was  seeking  his  support  and  protection  to  help  her 
to  keep  her  word  and  resist  her  lover's  passionate  appeal. 
His  darling's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  he  felt  her  trembling 
in  every  limb. 

He  could  no  longer  resist  the  desire  of  his  fatherly  heart  to 
see  his  little  girl  happy,  and,  overcome  by  his  tender  feelings, 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice: 

"Poor  little  thing — poor  children!  Do  what  you  will — I 
will  not  see." 

But  Isabella  still  clung  to  him;  she  drew  herself  up  and 
mustered  all  her  courage  as  she  looked  her  lover  in  the  face, 
and  said: 

"  You  are  altered — so  much  altered,  Ulrich.  I  do  not  know 
what  has  come  over  me.  I  have  dreamed  of  this  hour  day  and 
night,  and  now  it  is  come — what  has  happened;  what  is  it  that 
stands  between  us?" 

"  What?"  he  repeated,  angrily,  and  going  defiantly  up  to 
her.  "  What?  You  must  know  well  enough.  Your  mother 
has  cured  yoa  of  your  liking  for  a  miserable  dauber.  Her« 
am  I.  Have  I  kept  my  word  or  not?  Have  I  turned  into  a 
scarecrow,  or  a  venomous  serpent?    Do  not  look  at  me  so. 
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That  can  do  no  good,  either  to  you  or  to  me.  I  am  not  to  be 
trifled  with." 

He  spoke .  in  loud  anger,  as  if  some  deadly  injury  had  been 
done  him,  and  he  believed  in  his  own  rights. 

Coello  released  himself  from .  his  daughter's  grasp  and 
stepped  forward  toward  the  excited  youth,  but  Isabella  held 
him  back,  and  herself  answered  him  with  a  trembling  voice, 
but  yet  with  proud  decision: 

"  No  one  has  trifled  with  you,  and  I  least  of  all;  my  love 
for  you  was  a  true  love,  a  sacred  truth — " 

*'  Truth!''  interrupted  Ulrich,  with  keen  irony. 

"  Yes,  a  solemn  truth;  and  when  my  mother  told  me  that 
you  had  killed  a  man  in  a  quarrel  about  some — some  woman, 
and  had  fled  from  Venice — when  I  was  told  you  were  known 
as  a  gambler  in  Ferrara,  I  said  to  myself  that  I  knew  you  bet- 
ter, that  you  were  maligned,  that  they  said  all  this  only  to 
blacken  the  image  I  bore  in  my  heart.  I  did  not  believe  it. 
But  I  beheve  it  now,  I  believe  it  now.  And  I  can  not  help 
believing  it,  till  you  have  stood  the  ordeal  my  father  required. 
I  am  too  good  for  a  gambler's  wife,  but  I  will  keep  my  word 
to  Navarrete  the  painter.  Say  no  more;  I  will  not  hear  an- 
other word.  Come,  father — if  he  loves  me  he  will  know  how 
to  win  me.     I  am  frightened  of  this  man." 

Ulrich  understood  now  on  which  side  the  fault  and  on  which 
the  right  lay,  and  his  knowledge  drove  him  to  quit  the  studio, 
to  abandon  art  and  Isabella,  for  he  had  gambled  away  all  that 
was  best  in  life. 

But  Coello  stood  in  his  way.  He  was  not  the  man  to  with- 
draw his  friendship  from  a  faithful  fellow,  who  had  amply 
proved  how  truly  he  loved  his  darhng  chud,  for  the  sake  of  a 
brawl  or  a  stroke  of  good  luck  with  the  dice.  He  had  played 
at  these  games  himself  in  his  young  days,  and  was  a  clever 
painter  all  the  same,  and  a  good  husband  and  host.  In  little 
things  he  would  yield  to  his  wife,  but  in  great  ones  he  chose  to 
be  master  in  his  own  house.  Herrara  was  a  most  learned  and 
admirable  artist,  but  an  insignificant-looking  man,  and  he  sub- 
mitted to  be  paid  no  better  than  a  bungler.  Ulrich's  manly 
beauty  had  quite  won  his  heart,  and  under  his — Coello^ s — 
guidance  he  would  soon  do  something  good.  He — her  father 
.  — knew  what  his  child's  feelings  were  better  than  she  did  her- 
self. No  one  could  sob  so  bitterly  as  she  had  done,  as  soon  as 
she  had  got  outside  the  studio  door,  excepting  for  love. 

Where  had  she  got  her  cool  common  sense?  She  had  not 
inherited  it  from  him — much  less  from  her  mother.     Perhaps 
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she  only  wanted  to  incite  Navarrete  to  do  his  utmost;  and 
Coello  smiled,  for  it  only  lay  with  him  to  judge  leniently. 

So  he  detained  Ulrich  with  a  few  words  of  encouragement, 
and  set  him  a  task  he  could  not  fail  to  perform  salisfactorily. 
He  bid  him  paint  a  Madonna  and  Child,  and  gave  him  two 
full  months  to  do  it  in.  There  was  a  studio  in  the  Casa  del 
Campo,  and  there  he  might  paint,  only  promising  never  to 
come  to  the  Alcazar  till  his  work  was  finished. 

Ulrich  consented.  Isabella  must  and  should  be  won.  De- 
fiance for  defiance,  and  she  should  learn  which  of  them  was 
the  stronger. 

He  did  not  know  at  that  moment  whether  he  loved  her  or 
hated  her,  but  her  opposition  had  fired  his  desire  to  win  her, 
and  fanned  it  to  passion.  He  was  fully  resolved  to  put  forth 
all  his  powers  and  produce  a  masterpiece.  What  Titian  had 
approved  might  surely  satisfy  .Ooello;  so  he  began  his  work. 
He  was  possessed  with  an  eager  impulse  to  fling  the  image 
boldly  on  the  canvas — the  Virgin  as  she  had  once  dwelt  in  his 
soul — without  pausing  too  long  to  reflect;  but  he  controlled 
the  impulse,  and  repeated,  to  himself  the  warning  that  had  so 
often  been  shouted  in  his  ear:  "  Draw,  draw,  draw."' 

A  female  model  was  easily  found,  but  instead  of  trusting  to 
his  eye,  and  sketching  broadly  and  freely  what  he  saw  before 
him,  he  measured  and  measured  and  wiped  out  his  study  in 
red  chalk  again  and  again.  When  he  began  to  paint  his  cour- 
age rose,  for  the  hair,  flesh,  and  drapery,  seemed  to  him  to 
grow  true  and  life-like;  still,  though  in  happier  times  he  had 
devoted  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  Art,  and  served  her  eager- 
ly, in  painting  this  picture  he  was  forcing  himself  to  a  method 
of  work  which  revolted  him  utterly.  His  model  was  hand- 
some, but  he  could  see  nothing  in  the  finely  formed  features 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  handsome,  and  the  expression- 
less face  repelled  him.  The  child,  too,  was  a  terrible  diffi- 
culty, for  he  had  no  sympathetic  feeling  for  the  charm  of  in- 
fant innocence  and  the  grace  of  a  child's  nature. 

Besides  all  this,  he  went  through  a  period  of  acute  mental 
anguish.  He  felt  that  the  vital  creative  spark  he  once  had 
known  no  longer  guided  his  brush;  only  the  dread  of  failure, 
and  a  vehement  desire,  which  increased  each  day,  to  win  and 
possess  Isabella. 

Thus  the  weeks  went  by;  Ulrich  lived  in  the  lonely  country 
house,  thrown  entirely  on  himself,  working  early  and  late  on 
his  picture,  which  every  day  pleased  him  less. 

Don  Juan  of  Austria  met  him  occasionally  in  the-  park,  and 
once  he  hailed  him  with: 
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"  Well,  Navarre te,  and  how  about  taking  service?" 

But  Ulrich  would  not  give  up  Art,  though  he  had  long 
since  felt  doubts  as  to  her  omnipotence.  The  nearer  the  time 
came  to  the  end  of  the  second  month,  the  more  often  and  the 
more  fervently  did  he  appeal  to  the  Word — but  it  heard  him 
not. 

When  it  grew  dark  he  often  longed  to  go  into  the  town  to 
seek  society,  and  to  forget  himself  at  the  gaming-tables,  but 
he  would  not  yield  to  the  impulse,  and,  to  protect  himself 
against  temptation,  he  took  refuge  in  the  church,  and  sat  there 
for  hours  till  the  sacristan  came  to  put  the  lights  out.  While 
sitting  there  he  never  strove  for  communion  with  the  Most 
High,  in  humble  aspiration  for  spiritual  enlightenment — it 
was  something  very  different  that  held  him  fast.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  music  and  the  incense  he  felt  as  if  those  he 
had  loved  and  lost  were  present  with  him;  the  defiant  man 
was  a  child  again,  and  the  blossoms  of  all  that  had  been 
sweetest  and  best  in  his  heart  unfolded  once  more. 

One  night  during  the  last  week  of  the  appointed  term  an 
idea  came  to  him  like  a  revelation — an  idea  which  must  lead 
him  to  success.  On  the  canvas  he  saw  a  beautiful  woman  with 
a  child  in  her  lap.  What  had  he  not  done  to  endeavor  to  give 
the  features  the  right  expression? 

Memory — yes,  memory,  should  now  help  him  to  find  the 
right  thing.  What  woman  had  ever  been  fairer,  tenderer,  or 
more  loving  than  his  mother?  Her  eyes,  her  mouth,  he  could 
see  plainly  in  his  memory;  and  in  the  few  days  that  were  left 
to  him  the  Virgin  put  on  Floretta^'s  sparkling  glance,  and  round 
her  lips  played  the  alluring  and  insinuating  smile  which  had 
characterized  the  musician's  daughter.  This  was  a  mother! — 
a  real  true  mother !  it  must  be,  for  it  was  his  own. 

The  gloomier  his  spirit  was,  the  more  sunny  and  attractive 
did  this  head  appear  to  him.  He  was  never  tired  of  looking 
at  it,  for  he  felt,  as  it  were,  transported  back  again  to  the  most 
blissful  hours  of  his  childhood;  and  when  this  Virgin  looked 
out  at  him  it  seemed  to  his  fancy  that  the  balsams  in  the 
smith's  balcony  over  the  market-place  stood  before  his  eyes, 
and  the  fine  gentlemen  who  would  take  him  off  his  mother's 
knee,  and  set  him  on  their  shoulders  while  she  looked  on  and 
laughed. 

Ay — in  painting  this  picture  he  had  been  helped  by  that 
"  gay  Mistress  Art  "  which  he  had  seen  Paolo  Veronese  drink 
to  at  Titian's  table — and  then  fling  his  glass  out  of  the  win- 
dow into  the  canal. 

He  thought  he  was  sure  of  success,  and  that  Isabella  could 
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no  longer  hold  out.  She  had  led  him  back  into  the  right  path, 
and  it  would  be  a  happy,  a  blissful  lot  to  carry  the  girl  he  loved, 
tenderly  and  gently  through  life,  in  his  strong  arms. 

One  morning,  according  to  agreement,  he  sent  a  message  to 
tell  Coello  that  the  Madonna  was  finished.  The  court-painter 
came  about  noon,  but  he  was  not  alone,  and  his  companion  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  king. 

It  was  with  a  throbbing  heart,  and  incapable  of  uttering  a 
word,  that  Ulrich  opened  the  door  of  the  studio  and  bowed  to 
the  earth  before  the  sovereign,  who,  however,  did  not  bestow 
a  word  on  him,  but  went  straight  up  to  the  picture. 

Coello  lifted  a  cloth  which  hung  over  it,  and  the  king  im- 
mediately broke  into  the  sneering  titter  which  Ulrich  had  so 
often  heard  from  the  royal  mouth.  Philip  turned  to  Coello, 
saying  spitefully,  and  loud  enough  for  the  young  painter  to 
hear  him: 

"  Odious! — a  ridiculous,  revolting  performance!  A  Bac- 
chante dressed  up  as  the  Virgin  Mother.  And  the  Child! 
Look  at  its  legs.  When  it  grows  up  it  will  be  a  dancing-mas- 
ter. The  man  who  painted  such  a  Madonna  may  leave  the 
paints  and  brushes.  Off  with  him  to  the  stable — that  is  all  he 
is  fit  for.'' 

Coello  could  not  find  a  word  of  reply,  and  the  king,  looking 
again  at  the  picture,  broke  out  indignantly: 

"A  Christian  work — painted  by  a  Christian!  What  can 
the  reptile  who  did  such  a  thing  know  of  the  Holy  Mother, 
the  Virgin,  the  Lily  without  a  spot,  the  Eose  without  a  thorn, 
the  Path  by  which  God  came  down  to  men,  the  Lady  of  Sor- 
rows who  has  redeemed  the  world  by  her  tears,  as  Christ  re- 
deemed it  by  His  blood?  I  have  seen  enough  of  it.  Escovedo 
is  waiting  for  me  outside —  We  will  discuss  the  triumphal 
arch  to-morrow.  *'  And  Philip  went  away,  the  court-painter 
escorting  him  as  far  as  the  door. 

When  he  came  back  into  the  studio  the  luckless  youth  was 
standing  just  where  he  had  left  him,  and  breathing  hard  as  he 
stared  at  his  condemned  work. 

"  Poor  boy!''  said  Coello,  going  kindly  toward  him;  but 
Ulrich  interrupted  him,  and  asked,  in  a  voice  that  with  diffi- 
culty found  utterance: 

"  But  you — ^you!    What  is  your  verdict?" 

The  elder  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  spoke  with  sin- 
cere regret. 

"  His  majesty  is  severe,"  he  said;  "  but  just  come  here  and 
look  for  yourself.  I  will  say  nothing  about  the  Child, 
although —    Well,  well,  let  that  be  as  it  is.     But  with  regard 
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to  the  Madonna,  it  strikes  me  as  it  did  the  'king,  and  really — 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it — but  as  she  is,  she  looks  as  if  she  belonged 
to  any  place  rather  than  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Good  God! 
how  often  has  the  thing  been  painted  over?  "Why,  if  Master 
Moor  could  see  it — ^' 

"  Well — what  then?^"*  asked  Ulrich,  with  a  sullen  fire  in  his 


"He  would  make  you  begin  all  over  again  from  the  begin- 
ning. I  am  truly,  deeply  grieved,  and  Isabella —  My  wife 
will  triumph.  You  know  I  have  always  stood  by  you — but 
such  an  unfortunate  piece  of  work  as  this — " 

"  Enough !''  said  the  young  man,  shortly.  He  flew  at  the 
picture,  thrust  it  through  with  his  mahl-stick,  and  with  a  vio- 
lent kick  flung  it  and  the  easel  on  the  ground.  Coello  watched 
him,  shaking  his  head  and  trying  to  mollify  him  with  a  sooth- 
ing word  or  two;  but  Ulrich  did  not  listen  to  liim. 

"  There,  that  is  an  end  to  Art  once  for  all.  Ä  Dios,  mas- 
ter; your  daughter-  does  not  care  for  love  without  Art,  and 
Art  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  each  other.  "^ 

At  the  door,  however,  he  paused  and  tried  to  control  him- 
self, and  at  last  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Coello,  who  stood 
looking  after  him  sadly.  The  master  willingly  gave  him  his; 
and  Ulrich,  while  he  wrung  it  vehemently,  said,  trembling 
with  agitation: 

"  Forgive  my  violence.  Only  I  feel — I  see  that  I  drag  all  I 
ever  love  down  to  misery  and  the  grave.  I  thank  you,  mas- 
ter, thank  you  for  many  kindnesses.  I  am — I  feel — here  in 
mv  heart — and  in  my  head,  everything  is  in  a  wild  whirl.  All 
I  know  and  am  sure  of  is  that  you  and  Isabella  were  too  good 
for  me,  and  that  I — it  has  failed  me  again.  Away  with  Fort- 
une; away  with  Art!  Farewell,  deceitful  Word!  Farewell, 
0  glorious  Art!"    . 

And  as  he  spoke  he  left  hold  of  Coello's  hand,  rushed  back 
into  the  studio,  and  with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks 
kissed  his  palette,  his  paint-brush  handles,  even  his  wrecked 
picture,  and  then  ran  past  Coello  and  out  of  doors. 

The  painter  longed  to  get  back  to  his  daughter,  but  the  king 
detained  him  in  the  park;  at  last  he  was  able  to  get  home. 

On  the  steps  outside  the  door  he  met  Isabella;  she  had  been 
waiting  there  a  long,  long  time. 

"  Father,"  she  cried  out;  and  Coello  looked  up  at  her  with 
a  melancholy  glance,  and  waved  his  hand  in  sad  negation. 

She  shuddered  as  if  a  sharp  bolt  had  struck  her,  and  as  the 
painter  stood  by  her  side  she  looked  at  him  inquiringly  with 
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her  dark  eyes,  which  looked  larger  than  usual  in  her  joale, 
careworn  face,  and  said,  calmly,  but  decidedly: 

"  I  must  speak  to  him.  Take  me  to  see  his  picture.  I 
must  see  it. " 

"He  has  put  his  stick  through  it, ^^  replied  the  painter. 
"  Believe  me,  my  child,  you  yourself  must  have  condemned 
it.^' 

"  And  yet  I  must  see  it,"  she  repeated,  gravely  and  firmly. 
"  See  it  with  my  own  eyes.  I  feel — I  know  he  is  an  artist  ia 
spite  of  everything.     Wait  till  I  fetch  my  mantilla." 

She  flew  back  into  the  house;  but  a  few  minutes  later,  just 
as  she  came  down  the  steps  with  the  black  scarf  thrown  round 
her,  the  secretary  De  Soto  came  toward  her  father,  exclaiming: 

''  Have  you  heard  the  latest  news,  Coello?  Your  pupil 
Navarette  has  deserted  from  you  and  the  noble  art  of  paint- 
ing. Not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  Don  Juan  gave  him  his 
bounty-money.  Well,  it  is  better  to  be  a  good  trooper  than  a 
bad  painter.     What  is  the  matter,  mistress?" 

"  Nothing — nothing,"  said  Isabella;  but  she  sunk  into  her 
father's  arms. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

Two  years  had  goniB  by.  It  was  the  dawn  of  a  fine  October 
day.  Not  a  cloud  dimmed  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  the  sun 
rose,  a  ball  of  golden  fire  behind  the  narrow  inlet  through 
which  the  Ionian  Sea  fills  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  dancing 
ripples  were  as  blue  as  new-blown  corn-flowers  in  this  sheltered 
nook  of  sea,  which  broke  on  the  sunlighted  shores  of  Hellas  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  shadowy  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus  on  the 
other. 

Barren,  burned-looking  rocks  stand  up  in  unadorned  grandeur 
to  the  north  of  the  bay,  and  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun 
wove  a  golden  tissue  into  the  pale  mist  which  lightly  wreathed 
and  floated  round  them.  The  shore  of  the  Morea  faces  the 
north;  dark  shadows  were  still  lurking  among  the  rock-strewn 
olive  groves  and  the  green  depths  of  the  oleander  shrubs  and 
bays  which  grew  along  the  banks  of  the  streams,  marking 
their  course  and  filling  up  the  ravines. 

How  still,  how  mysterious  it  is  here  at  early  dawn!  White 
sea-mews  play  peacefully  over  the  water,  a  fishing-boat  or  a 
galley  glides  silently  across,  leaving  a  furrowed  wake  in  the 
glassy  blue.  But  to-day  the  waters  are  plowed  by  ships  with- 
out number;  a  thousand  long  oars  beat  the  waves,  which  foam 
and  hiss  and  splash  up  with  a  sound  of  laughter  and  tears. 
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There  is  loud  bustle  and  clatter  on  both  sides  of  the  water-gate 
which  connects  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  with  the  Ionian  Sea;  and 
the  dull  roar  and  rattle  are  echoed  sharply  from  the  bare 
northern  cliffs,  and  with  subdued  loudness  from  the  wooded 
slopes  to  the  south.  Two  mighty  hosts  of  furious  antagonists 
are  standing  face  to  face  like  two  wrestlers,  each  stretching  his. 
brawny  arms  to  grip  the  other  and  throw  him  to  the  ground. 

Pope  Pius  the  Fifth  had  appealed  to  all  Christendom  to  war 
against  the  encroaching  and  absorbing  power  of  the  Ottomans. 
Cyprus— the  Christian  island,  the  last  province  which  Venice 
had  been  able  to  hold  in  the  Levant — had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Moslems;  Spain  and  Venice  had  allied  themselves  with 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  with  the  Genoese  and  other  Italian  states, 
and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Malta  had  assembled  at  Messina 
to  support  and  aid  the  League. 

The  finest  and  largest  Armada  which  had  quitted  any  Chris- 
tian port  for  many  a  day  sailed  from  thence,  and,  in  defiance 
of  all  precedence  in  age  and  rank.  King  Philip  had  chosen  to 
intrust  his  young  half-brother,  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  with  the 
chief  command. 

The  Ottoman,  however,  had  not  been  idle.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto  he  awaited  the  enemy^s  fleet  with  twelve  thousand 
fighting  men  on  three  hundred  galleys.  Don  Juan  did  not 
keep  him  waiting  long.  The  Moslems  of  Cyprus  had  just  be- 
fore basely  massacred  thousands  of  Christians,  and  the  fiery 
young  hero  could  not  brook  this.  All  the  warnings  and  cau- 
tions which  reached  him  from  Madrid  he  threw  to  the  winds; 
his  troops  and  the  Venetians  alike  were  thirsting  for  revenge. 
The  Moslems  were  no  less  impatient  for  battle,  and  the  pashas 
in  command  sailed  to  meet  the  foe,  against  the  decision  of  their 
council  of  war.  By  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  1571, 
every  vessel,  every  man,  was  ready  for  battle. 

The  sun  is  risen;  a  tuneful  tolling  of  bells  goes  up  from  the 
Spanish  ships,  blending  with  the  loud  chant  of  the  Moslems, 
"  Allahu  akbar,  Allahu  akbar,  Allahu  akbar;''  and  the  pious 
confession,  "  Allahu  is  the  one  and  only  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  his  prophet.     Come  to  prayer!^' 

"  Come  to  prayer!''  The  brazen  tongue  of  the  Mueddin 
sounds  like  a  metal  clang  from  a  human  heart,  as  he  calls  the 
faithful,  not  from  the  top  of  a  minaret,  but  from  the  top  of  a 
lofty  mast.  Inside  and  outside  the  narrow  channel  thousands 
are  praying  in  all  faith  and  confidence — Christians  here  and 
Moslems  there — to  the  Almighty  to  grant  them  victory!  Sud- 
denly the  bells  and  chanting  alike  cease — a  swift  galley  with 
Don  Juan  on  board  flies  from  ship  to  ship.     The  young  cap- 
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tain  carries  his  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  shouts  words  of  en- 
couragement to  the  Christian  combatants.  Then  the  blast  of 
trumpets,  the  rattle  of  drums,  and  words  of  command,  are 
echoed  from  the  cliffs  on  each  side,  and  the  Armada  moves 
forward — the  admiral's  ship  foremost,  with  Don  Juan  on 
board. 

The  Turkish  fleet  rows  out  to  meet  him. 

The  young  lion  never  thinks  again  of  the  wise  counsels  of 
the  more  experienced  admiral;  he  cares  for  nothing,  thinks  of 
nothing,  orders  nothing  but  "  Forward!^'  "  Storm!''  "  Board!'' 
"Kill!"  "Scuttle  their  ships!"  "Destroy  them  all!"  And 
the  two  armadas  rush  at  each  other  like  two  bulls  with  their 
heads  down  and  bloodshot  eyes  and  a  dull  roar  of  fury. 

Who,  in  this  hour  of  vengeance,  stops  to  think  of  Marc  An- 
tonio Colonna's  plan  of  battle,  of  Doria's  prudent  counsels,  of 
Venieri's  or  Guistiniani's  deep-laid  schemes.'*  It  is  not  the  wise 
brain  and  keen  eye,  but  the  valor  of  a  man  and  the  strength 
of  his  right  arm  that  will  win  the  victory  to-day. 

Alexander  Farnese,  the  Prince  of  Parma,  has  lately  joined 
his  young  uncle.  He  leads  the  van  at  the  head  of  a  squadron 
of  Genoese  vessels.  He  ought  to  have  remained  in  the  rear 
till  Doria  should  command  him  to  advance;  but  Don  Juan  has 
already  grappled  the  Ottoman  admiral's  galley,  climbed  on 
deck,  and  hewn  his  way  with  his  sword  up  to  the  pasha  him- 
self. Alexander  sees  the  deed;  the  rage  for  martial  glory 
seizes  him,  and  he  too  shouts  "  Forward!" 

But  what  is  this  gigantic  vessel  coming  down  upon  him? 
The  silver  crescent  on  a  red  ground  floats  at  her  mast-head, 
and  flaming  mouths  hurl  destruction  from  her  flanks.  Her 
upper  deck  is  closely  manned  with  bearded  and  turbaned 
Turks.  It  is  the  treasure  galley  of  the  Ottoman  fleet.  This 
stronghold,  this  floating  coffer — this  is  a  prize  worth  taking. 

But  the  treasure  galley  is  three  times  as  large,  as  powerful, 
and  as  well  manned,  as  Farnese's.  "WJiat  does  he  care  for  the 
hail  of  round-shot  and  torrents  of  pitch-balls  which  are  ready 
to  fall  upon  him!  Up  and  onward!  Doria  hangs  out  a  warn- 
ing signal — he  heeds  it  not;  he  will  neither  see  nor  hear. 

His  stalwart  men  fall  round  him  bleeding  and  gasping  on 
the  deck — his  master  has  been  shot  through  and  totters  to  a 
fall.  "  Who  follows  me?"  he  cries,  and  lays  his  hand  on  the 
enemy's  bulwarks.  But  the  experienced  men  at  arms  whom 
Don  Juan  had  taken  care  to  place  on  board  his  ship  hesitate; 
one  only  steps  forward  and  takes  his  place  silently  and  reso- 
lutely by  the  young  captain's  side,  carrying  over  his  shoulder 
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a  two-handled  sword  of  which  the  pommel  reaches  his  eyes 
when  its  point  is  on  the  ground,  tall  as  its  bearer  is. 

Every  one  on  board  knows  this  fair-haired  giant;  it  is 
Navarrete,  the  captain's  favorite  follower.  In  the  campaign 
against  the  Morescos  of  Cadiz  and  Baza  he  has  achieved  many 
an  envied  feat  of  arms.  His  arm  is  an  arm  of  iron;  he  cares 
no  more  for  his  life  than  for  the  plume  in  his  helmet,  he 
stakes  his  head  as  freely  in  battle  as  his  sequins  at  play;  and 
in  both  alike  he  is  still  the  winner.  No  one  knows  exactly 
whence  he  came  or  who  his  forefathers  were,  for  he  is  an  un- 
sociable and  reserved  man;  on  his  way  to  Lepanto,  however, 
he  struck  up  a  friendship  with  a  sick  soldier — Miguel  Cer- 
vantes. The  young  hero,  who  carries  his  head  with  as  lofty 
an  air  as  the  proudest  grandee,  is  ready  to  devote  every  spare 
hour  to  his  sufEering  comrade,  and  waits  upon  him  like  a 
brother — like  a  servant.  His  friend,  it  is  true,  is  the  best  of 
story-tellers,  and  has  the  quaintest  views  about  everything  that 
creeps  between  earth  and  heaven. 

All  that  is  known  of  Navarrete  is  that  he  was  formerly  a 
painter,  that  he  is  distinguished  for  piety  even  among  the 
pious  Castilians,  for  he  goes  into  every  church  and  chapel  that 
the  troops  pass  in  their  march,  and  stands  enchanted  and 
spellbound  in  front  of  many  a  Madonna  and  altar-piece,  as  if 
he  could  never  tire  of  looking. 

Not  even  the  boldest  would  dare  to  offend  him,  for  death 
rides  on  his  sword — and  yet  he  is  not  hard-hearted.  He  flings 
away  winnings  and  prize-money  with  an  open  hand,  and  every 
suppliant  is  sure  of  his  help.  He  avoids  women,  but  is  always 
ready  to  comfort  the  wounded  and  sick,  and  would  sit  up  night 
after  night  to  watch  by  a  suffering  comrade.  It  is  currently 
said  that  he  likes  to  see  death. 

Nay — it  is  only  that  the  heart  of  the  proud  and  solitary  man 
yearns  for  some  spot  where  he  may  dare  to  show  that  it  is  soft; 
the  soul  that  is  beggared  of  love  seeks  some  opportunity  of 
giving  what  is  never  bestowed  on  it — loving-kindness. 

Alexander  Famese  recognizes  Navarrete  as  the  hero  of  the 
adventure  with  the  horse  in  the  Picadero  at  Madrid,  nods  to 
him  well  satisfied,  and  climbs  the  ship's  side.  But  Navarrete 
does  not  immediately  follow  him,  for  his  friend  Don  Miguel 
has  joined  him  and  wants  to  share  in  the  enterprise.  Navar- 
rete and  the  captain  of  the  ship  do  their  best  to  keep  the  fever- 
stricken  man  from  accompanying  them,  but  he  feels  suddenly 
well  again,  and  with  flashing  eyes  insists  on  having  his  way. 
Ulrich;  however,  does  not  wait  to  hear  the  end  of  the  dispute, 
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for  Farnese  is  already  on  board  the  enemy's  vessel,  and  with  a 
mighty  leap  he  stands  by  his  side. 

Farnese,  like  Ulrich,  wields  a  two-handled  sword,  and  both 
the"  men  swing  their  weapons  as  a  mower  sweeps  with  his 
scythe.  They  rush  on,  hitting  right  and  left,  and  felHng  the 
foe;  the  foremost  retire  before  the  terrible  pair.  Mostapha 
Pasha,  the  treasurer  of  the  fleet  and  captain  of  his  shij^, 
makes  a  stand  against  the  Christians,  but  a  sword-stroke  from 
Alexander  falls  on  the  hand  that  holds  his  cimeter,  and  a 
second  blow  fells  the  Moslem  to  the  ground. 

However,  the  superior  strength  of  the  Ottoman  is  too  great 
for  the  heroic  pair,  and  they  are  on  the  point  of  being  over- 
powered when  Ulrich's  friend,  Don  Miguel  Cervantes,  appears 
on  the  scene  of  action  with  a  dozen  of  fighting  men.  They 
cut  a  path  to  their  hard-pressed  leader,  other  Spanish  and 
Genoese  soldiers  follow  at  their  heels,  and  the  fray  grows 
faster  and  more  furious.  Ulrich  has  been  parted  from  his 
princely  ally;  he  is  swinging  his  sword  now  to  jDrotect  his  sick 
friend,  for  Don  Miguel  is  bleeding  from  two  wounds,  and  at 
last  drops  on  the  deck  by  Navarrete's  side;  a  ball  has  shat- 
tered his  left  arm. 

Ulrich  stoops  and  raises  him;  their  comrades  crowd  round 
them.  The  Turks  are  being  swept  away  as  the  clouds  on  the 
mountain-top  are  swept  away  by  a  gale. 

Don  Miguel  tries  to  pick  up  the  sword,  but  his  fingers  grasp 
the  empty  air;  he  gazes  heavenward  with  rapt  bewilderment, 
and  clasps  his  hand  to  his  bleeding  breast,  as  he  cries  out  in 
enthusiasm : 

"  Wounds  are  like  stars,  to  point  the  way  to  the  Heaven  of 
Glory— of  Glory—" 

But  his  senses  fail,  and  Ulrich,  lifting  him  in  his  strong 
arms,  carries  him  to  a  spot  on  the  deck  which  some  Genoese 
soldiers  have  made  their  own.  Then  he  rushes  back  into  the 
fight,  but  still  his  friend's  ardent  words  ring  in  his  ears. 

"  The  Heaven  of  Glory!"  Yes,  this  is  the  last  and  highest 
goal  of  man's  endeavor.  Glory,  Glory  is  the  Word — hence- 
forth the  AVord  he  will  live  for. 

It  is  by  this  time  as  dark  as  if  a  mass  of  storm-clouds  had 
gathered  above  the  little  inlet;  choking  smoke  covers  the  blue 
face  of  heaven  with  blackness,  while  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning of  artillery  rend  the  thick  air  with  their  flash  and  roar. 

Here,  there — where  not? — powder  magazines  are  exploding, 
and  geysers  of  flame  spring  skyward  with  a  rush  and  a  crash. 
Shrieks  of  anguish  and  snouts  of  victory,  the  flourish  of 
trumpets,  the  liideous  report  and  clatter  of  riven  ships  and  fall- 
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ing  masts,  combine  in  a  tumult  and  din  as  if  hell  itself  were 
let  loose.  The  face  of  the  sun  is  hidden,  but  the  combatants 
can  see  by  the  sinister  blaze  of  the  burning  ships. 

When  twilight  fell  victory  was  on  the  side  of  the  Christians. 
Farnese  had  killed  the  treasurer,  and  Don  Juan  had  slain  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Ottoman  forces.  Uncle  and  nephew 
had  borne  themselves  with  equal  valor  in  the  light,  but  the 
honors  of  the  day  attached  themselves  to  the  name  of  Don 
Juan.  Farnese's  rash  attack  was  criticized,  but  not  severely, 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  and  when  the  young  prince  spoke 
to  Don  Juan  of  Navarrete's  chivalrous  succor,  the  captain  in- 
trusted him,  as  a  brave  warrior  and  a  bold  rider,  with  the 
honorable  commission  of  carrying  the  news  of  the  victory  to 
the  king. 

Two  galleys  put  out  to  the  sea  together,  both  bound  for  the 
west:  one  a  Spaniard,  on  board  which  was  Don  Juan's  envoy 
to  King  Philip,  and  one  bearing  a  messenger  to  the  king  from 
the  Republic  of  Venice.  The  rowers  found  great  difficulty  in 
making  their  way  through  the  broken  hulls,  the  masts  and 
planks,  the  floating  corpses,  and  the  tangle  of  cordage  which 
covered  the  sea,  but  in  spite  of  these  hindrances  the  race  for 
the  foremost  place  began  at  once. 

Wind  and  waves  favored  both  alike,  but  the  Venetians  out- 
stripped the  Spaniards,  and  came  to  anchor  twenty-four  hours 
sooiier  in  the  Bay  of  Alicante. 

Now  the  horseman  must  make  up  for  the  time  lost  by  the 
seamen.  The  Venetian  envoy  was  far  in  advance  of-  Don 
Juan's.  At  every  place  where  Ulrich  changed  his  horse,  and 
stopped  for  an  instant  to  display  the  Mohammedan  flag,  which 
he  was  carrying  to  the  king  as  the  surest  token  of  victory — a 
flag  on  which  the  prophet's  name  was  written  twenty-eight 
thousand  nine  hundred  times — he  met  triumphant  crowds  and 
processions,  and  saw  the  preparations  for  a  festival.  Don 
Juan's  name  was  in  every  mouth — men  and  women,  young 
girls  and  children,  could  talk  of  nothing  else.  This  was  Glory 
— this  was  like  the  omnipresence  of  a  divinity;  the  man  who 
had  attained  to  this,  could  hope  for  nothing  higher. 

"  Glory,  glory!"  sounded  in  Ulrich 's  ears.  If  there  were  a 
word  able  to  raise  a  man  out  of  himself  and  to  diffuse  his  pres- 
ence, as  it  were,  through  a  million  of  his  fellow-creatures,  it 
was  this! 

He  rode  horse  after  horse  till  it  dropped,  and  gave  himself 
not  a  moment's  sleep  even  at  night,  and  within  a  mile  of  Mad- 
rid he  overtook  the  Venetian  envoy,  and  rode  past  him  with  a 
courteous  flourish  of  his  cap. 
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The  king  was  not  in  the  capital,  and  without  an  instant's 
delay  he  rode  forward  to  the  Escurial.  Covered  with  dust, 
and  splashed  with  mud  from  head  to  foot,  bruised  and  strained 
in  every  limb  as  if  he  had  been  put  to  the  rack,  he  could  hard- 
ly sit  in  his  saddle;  but  he  still  plied  whip  and  spur,  and  would 
intrust  his  errand  to  no  other  rider. 

The  barren  slopes  of  Guadarama  lay  close  before  him,  now 
he  had  reached  the  first  of  the  forges  set  up  to  work  in  for 
the  gigantic  palace  that  was  gradually  coming  into  existence! 
How  many  furnaces  were  smoking,  how  many  hands  were 
busied  to  build  this  structure,  which  was  to  be  at  once  a  palace 
and  a  church,  to  include  a  matchless  library  and  museum,  and 
to  serve  both  as  a  tomb  and  a  monument! 

Here  a  crowd  of  trucks  and  wagons,  on  which  blocks  of 
glistening  gray  granite  were  being  carried,  barred  his  progress. 
He  rode  round  them  in  imminent  danger  of  falling,  horse  and 
all,  into  the  gorge  below,  and  found  himself  brought  to  a 
stand-still  in  front  of  a  labyrinth  of  scaffolding  and  foundations, 
in  the  midst  of  a  wild,  dreary,  treeless  mountain  valley. 
What  a  man  was  that  who  had  chosen  this  desert  for  his  habi- 
tation, hving  or  dead?  Escurial  was  meet  for  Philip,  as  Philip " 
was  meet  for  it.  Here  he  was  happy;  here  the  royal  spider 
loved  to  lurk  and  spin  elaborate  webs  to  cast  over  the  world. 

His  majesty  was  attending  vespers  in  the  scarcely  finished 
church.  Eray  Antonio  de  Villacastin,  the  major-domo,  saw 
Ulrich  dismount  and  totter  on  his  feet;  he  bade  him  welcome 
and  led  him  into  the  church. 

The  Confiteor  had  just  begun,  but  Fray  Antonio  signed  to 
the  priests,  who  broke  off  abruptly,  and  Ulrich,  lifting  the 
Moslem  standard  as  high  as  he  could,  exclaimed:  "  A  glorious 
victory — on  the  7th  of  October — Don  Juan — at  Lepanto — the 
Ottoman  fleet  utterly  destroyed.*' 

Philip  looked  at  the  flag,  and  listened  to  the  great  news,  but 
he  seemed  neither  to  see  nor  to  hear,  for  not  a  muscle  of  his 
face  moved,  and  he  betrayed  by  no  gesture  what  he  might  be 
feeling.  He  muttered,  with  more  scorn  than  satisfaction: 
"  Don  Juan  was  a  bold  man!''  and  then,  without  opening  the 
dispatch,  he  signed  to  the  priests  to  go  on  with  the  Mass,  and 
fell  on  his'  knees  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  interrupt  the 
solemn  function. 

The  exhausted  messenger  sunk  into  a  confessional,  and  did 
not  recover  from  his  stupefaction  till  the  sacrament  was  over, 
and  the  king  commanded  that  a  Te  Deum  should  be  sung  for 
the  victory  of  Lepanto.  Then  Ulrich  rose,  and  as  he  came 
out  of  the  confessional  a  newly  married  couple  walked  past 
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him — Herrara  the  architect  and  Isabella  Coello,  in  the  fall  ^ 
bloom  of  her  beauty! 

He  clinched  his  fist,  and  the  thought  flashed  through  his 
brain  that  he  would  forego  Fortune  and  Art  and  Glory — blow 
them  away  like  a  bubble — if  only  he  could  be  in  Herrera's 
place. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

What  Glory  is  Navarrete  was  soon  to  learn. 

He  saw  the  hero  of  Lepanto  worshiped  almost  as  a  divinity 
of  Messina.  Wherever  the  young  conqueror  appeared,  fair 
hands  strewed  his  path  with  flowers,  balconies  and  windows 
were  hung  with  tapestries;  nodding  and  smiling  women,  merry 
children,  and  men  of  ripe  age,  ahke  shouted  his  name  with 
eager  enthusiasm  and  flung  him  garlands  of  bay.  Messengers 
came  from  all  the  monarchs  and  potentates  of  the  world  to 
offer  him  congratulations  and  gifts  of  honor.  As  Ulrich 
gazed  on  the  wonderful  youth  while  he  cantered  along,  he 
only  marveled  that  wings  did  not  grow  from  his  horse's 
shoulders,  and  that  it  did  not  fly  off  with  him  to  ride  on  the 
clouds. 

And  he  too — Navarre te  himself — had  borne  his  part;  he, 
too,  was  to  taste  the  sweets  of  Glory.  When  he  came,  one  of 
the  last  in  the  procession  that  followed  the  victorious  hero, 
riding  one  of  Dorf  Juan's  most  refractory  horses,  he  felt  that 
he,  too,  was  not  overlooked,  and  often  heard  the  people  speak- 
ing of  his  own  deeds  of  arms.  He  would  hold  up  his  head,  his 
heart  would  swell  with  pride — his  one  desire  was  to  find  new 
paths  to  Glory. 

The  young  conqueror  longed  to  be  active,  but  he  was  con- 
demned to  forced  inactivity,  and  saw  the  league  dissolved  and 
all  the  fruits  of  his  victory  lost.  King  Philip's  petty  jealousy 
stultified  his  wishes,  poisoned  his  hopes,  and  prevented  the 
reaUzation  of  his  dreams. 

Don  Juan  had  had  enough  of  Glory.  Power  was  the  prize 
for  which  he  hungered.  The  toiling  spider  in  the  Escuriel 
could  not  rob  him  of  his  laurels;  the  Word,  to  him  the 
utmost  aim  and  goal  of  his  existence,  was  power,  and  he  had 
no  mind  to  share  it  with  any  living  soul,  not  even  with  his  own 
brother. 

"  Laurels  are  leaves  that  wither — Power  is  a  field  to  till,'' 
he  said  to  Escovedo. 

But  though  it  was  all  very  well,  Ulrich  thought,  for  an  em- 
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'peror's  son  to  cherish  such  lofty  desires,  for  smaller  men  Glory 
might  serve  as  the  guiding  star  along  lifers  way. 

The  flower  of  the  army  were  now  quartered  in  the  Nether- 
lands; there  he  might  find  the  crown  of  his  hopes.  Don  Juan 
allowed  him  to  set  out,  and  if  Glory  was  indeed  the  Word, 
Ulrich  had  no  ground  of  complaint  against  it. 

He  bore  the  standard  in  front  of  a  'proud  regiment  of  Cas- 
tilians,  and  when  foreign  soldiers  met  Ithem  as  they  marched 
into  a  town,  one  would  say  to  another:  "  That  is  Navarrete, 
who  led  the  storming  of  Haarlem,  who  dashed  once  more  at 
the  walls  of  Alkmaar  when  all  the  rest  had  retired;  it  was  no 
fault  of  his  that  the  siege  was  raised.  He  and  his  men  turned 
the  scale  at  the  battle  of  Mooker  Heyde.  Did  you  not  hear? 
When  he  had  been  hit  by  two  balls  he  wrapped  the  flag  round 
him  and  dropped  down  on  the  grass.*' 

And  then,  when  he  and  the  mutinous  army  had  turned  their 
backs  on  the  island  of  Schouwen,  and  were  making  their  way 
across  Brabant,  this  was  what  they  said  of  him:  "  Navarrete! 
It  was  he  who  marched  in  front  of  the  Spaniards  with  the 
standard  when  they  waded  through  the  sea  to  take  Zierikzee 
by  surprise.'" 

Every  one  who  bore  arms  in  the  Netherlands  knew  his  name 
— ay,  and  the  citizens  knew  it  too,  and  clinched  their  fists  as 
they  muttered  it. 

On  the  field,  in  the  water,  on  the  ice,  in  the  breach,  in  burn- 
ing cities,  in  their  streets  and  council-chambers,  and  in  their 
plundered  and  desolated  homes,  he  had  been  to  them  the  in- 
carnation of  revenge  and  destruction. 

And  yet,  now  that  the  Word,  now  that  Glory,  had  long  been 
bitter  to  him,  the  inhumanities  he  had  perpetrated  in  its  ser- 
vice had  nothing  to  do  with  its  bitterness.  He  had  been  the 
king's  servant,  nothing  more.  All  that  was  Dutch  or  Flemish 
was  to  him  the  accursed  thing;  the  Netherlands  were  con- 
victed heretics  and  rebels  against  his  sovereign,  not  honest 
*'peasants,  worthy  and  industrious  citizens,  noble,  manly  souls, 
who  had  staked  their  lives  and  property  for  their  faith  and 
liberties.  These  children  of  the  devil  scorned  to  pray  to  the 
merciful  Mother  of  Christ,  or  to  the  saints;  these  sacrilegious 
outcasts  had  stripped  the  churches  of  their  pictures  and  ex- 
pelled the  holy  men  and  women  from  the  convents.  They 
called  the  pope  antichrist,  and  in  every  town  he  sacked  he 
found  pasquinades  on  his  master  the  king,  on  the  captains  of 
the  army,  and  on  Spaniards  in  general. 

He  had  clung  to  the  creed  of  his  youth,  and  it  was  the  creed 
of  every  man  he  led  to  battle.     Absolution  had  been  freely 
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granted  him  for  the  most  terrible  of  his  deeds;  nay,  encour- 
agement and  praise. 

In  the  battle,  in  the  rout,  when  his  own  wounds  burned  or 
when  he  sacked  the  foe,  at  the  gaming-table,  everywhere  and 
always,  he  appealed  to  the  Virgin,  and  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  invoked  the  Word — Glory.  But  he  believed  in  it  no 
longer,  for  it  had  failed  to  fulfill  his  expectations;  the  bays  on 
his  brow  rustled  like  withered  leaves.  Glory  had  failed  to  fill 
his  aching  heart,  had  failed  to  satisfy  his  craving  spirit,  and 
Power  had  no  true  joys  to  offer  a  solitary  soul;  he  could  never 
silence  the  voice  which  clamored  to  be  heard  in  the  depths  of 
his  conscience,  and  told  him  that  he,  the  invincible  swords- 
man, at  whom  no  Uving  man  dared  even  look  askance,  was  a 
luckless  fool  who  had  failed  jn  finding  the  true  path  to  safety 
and  happiness. 

This  voice  haunted  him  on  the  feather  bed  of  the  plundered 
townsman,  on  his  straw  camp-pallet;  marching,  or  drinking, 
he  heard  it  still.  And  yet  how  many  envied  him;  and  he 
could  still  march  on  like  a  triumphant  hero,  as  he  led  his  regi- 
ment, bearing  the  flag.  There  was  not  another  standard- 
bearer  in  the  army  who  could  hold  the  heavy  gold-plated  staff 
aloft  and  wave  the  embroidered  banner  as  he  could.  It  was 
large  enough  to  serve  as  a  sail  for  a  fishing-boat,  but  he  could 
carry  it  in  his  right  hand  as  if  the  burden  intrusted  to  his 
guard  were  a  mere  toy,  and  he  would  throw  back  his  shoulders 
with  inimitable  solemnity,  and  toss  back  his  curls  and  balance 
himself  with  his  left  hand  on  his  hip.  His  broad  breast  seemed 
to  expand,  and  the  shining'  mid-rib  of  his  breast-plate.  He 
seemed  to  swim  on  before  his  men  like  some  proud  ship  under 
press  of  sail;  and  even  in  the  enemy's  towns  the  gaping  crowd 
could  not  forbear  from  an  admiring  glance. 

But  for  all  this  he  was  a  miserable  and  dissatisfied  man,  and 
he  often  remembered  Don  Juan's  words.  He.no  longer  be- 
lieved in  the  magical  power  of  the  Word  as  he  had  done  in  his 
youth,  and  yet  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  young  prince's 
*'  field  to  till."'  Power  must  be  something  grand  and  lofty — 
the  grandest  and  loftiest  tiling,  perhaps,  that  it  was  given  to 
man  to  attain  to. 

Is  not  omnipotence  one  of  the  sublimest  attributes  of  God 
himself? 

And  now,  on  this  very  march  from  Schouwen  through  Bra- 
bant, Power  smiled  and  beckoned  him.  He  had  already  once 
tasted  the  sweets  of  Power,  when  the  ravening  horde  he  led 
had  fallen  on  a  luckless  smith.  Ulrich  had  stood  between 
them  and  their  victim^  and  had  saved  his  life  and  property. 
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Any  man  who  swung  the  hammer  and  hauled  at  the  bellows 
was  sacred  in  his  eyes^  and  more  than  once  before  now  he  had 
shared  his  booty  and  prize-money  with  some  plundered  wretch 
who  had  plied  his  father's  trade. 

He  had  already  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain^  but 
that  was  mere  empty  honor,  child's  play,  and  nothing  more. 
A  jolly  camp-cook  had  stuck  a  captain's  feather  into  his  own 
tall  hat  at  the  same  time.  The  colonel  of  the  division^  and 
most  of  the  captains  and  lieutenants  had  resigned  their  com- 
mand after  the  triumph  of  the  rebellion  at  Schouwen,  and  no 
one  was  left  to  lead  the  men  but  ensigns,  sergeants,  and  quar- 
ter-masters. The  superior  oflBcers  had  retired  to  Brussels,  and 
the  mutinous  troops  were  marching  without  a  leader  across 
Brabant. 

For  twenty-two  months  the  hard-worked  soldiers  had  re- 
ceived no  pay,  and  the  starving  army  fell  upon  victuals  and 
drink  wherever  they  could  lay  hands  on  them.  Two  years 
previously,  after  the  battle  of  Mooker  Heyde,  the  army  had  in 
the  same  way  taken  matters  into  its  pwn  hands,  and  then — as 
on  many  similar  occasions — an  Electa  a  leader,  who  was  one 
of  themselves,  had  been  chosen  by  the  soldiers.  At  that  time 
Ulrich  had  been  laid  up  with  a  dangerous  wound;  but  when 
the  mutiny  was  successful  several  of  his  comrades  told  him 
that  if  he  had  only  been  cured  and  present  at  the  time,  he  and 
none  other  would  certainly  have  been  the  Electo. 

Now  another  Elector  was  to  be  chosen.  The  man  on  whom 
the  lot  should  fall  would  be  the  captain  of  three  thousand 
men;  nay,  it  was  most  probable  that  other  regiments Vould 
ere  long  join  the  mutineers.  To  govern  an  army!  That  would 
be  Power;  that  would  be  worth  doing;  it  would  be  worth  half 
a  life-time  to  attain  to  that. 

The  troops  pitched  their  camp  at  Herenthals,  and  the  elec- 
tion was  to  take  place  there.  Ulrich  had  seen  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tents,  to  the  placing  of  the  baggage  wagons  which 
surrounded  the  camp  as  a  protection,  to  mounting  the  field- 
pieces  in  the  most  exposed  spots — the  Word,  so  far,  was  his 
already — and  he  forced  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his  hfe, 
to  be  moderate,  yielding,  and  gentle,  when  he  would  far  rather 
have  stormed  and  ordered.  He  was  living  in  a  fever;  sleep 
deserted  his  pillow,  every  word  he  heard  seemed  to  refer  to 
him  and  to  his  election. 

In  these  days  he  learned  to  smile  with  rage  in  his  heart — to 
be  civil  when  a  curse  hung  on  his  lips — and  at  the  same  time 
not  to  betray  his  ambition  or  what  was  seething  in  his  mind  by 
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word  or  gesture,  so  that  if  he  should  fail  he  might  not  be 
laughed  to  scorn. 

At  last,  one  day  and  one  night  more,  and  perhaps  he  would 
be  a  commander,  able  to  conquer  a  kingdom  and  threaten  the 
world.  Perhaps — only  perhaps;  for  another  candidate  besides 
himself  was  using  the  most  dangerous  means  in  his  power  to 
be  chosen  as  the  captain  of  the  host.  This  was  Zorrillo,  ser- 
geant-major and  quarter-master,  a  brave  soldier,  highly 
thought  of  by  his  comrades,  who  had  already  been  the  Electo 
after  the  battle  of  Mooker  Heyde,  but  who  had  resigned  his 
post  the  first  time  his  authority  had  met  with  any  resistance. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  done  so  by  the  advice  of  his  wife;  and 
this  woman  was  his  most  dangerous  opponent.  Zorrillo  and 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  same  regiment,  but  he  had  long  known 
him  and  his  wife — the  "  Camp  Sibyl, ^^  as  she  was  called. 

It  was  in  the  quarter-master's  tent  that  wine  was  sold,  and 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  it  had  been  the  favorite 
meeting-place  of  the  officers  and  chaplains.  The  Sibyl  had 
helped  to  pass  the  gentlemen's  spare  time  with  her  gay  chatter 
as  they  sat  gambling  or  drinking;  she  owed  her  name  to  the 
skill  with  which  she  could  tell  fortunes  by  the  cards.  She  was 
kind,  too,  to  the  common  soldiers,  and  would  look  after  their 
sick  wives  and  children.  Navarrete  never  cared  to  leave  his 
regiment,  and  so  it  happened  that  before  the  affair  in  Schouwen 
and  the  march  through  Brabant  he  had  not  often  come  into 
contact  with  the  Zorrülos.  He  had  never  sought  their  com- 
pany, and  now  he  kept  out  of  their  way,  for  he  knew  that  the 
Sibyl  was  making  every  effort  to  secure  her  husband's  election. 
That  in  itself  prejudiced  him  against  her;  still,  he  could  not 
avoid  going  into  her  tent  from  time  to  time,  as  the  ringleaders 
of  the  mutinied  troops  met  in  council  there.  Zorrillo  always 
received  him  politely,  but  his  wife  would  look  at  him  so  keen- 
ly and  inquiringly  that  it  sent  a  strange  thrill  of  anxiety  creep- 
ing through  his  nerves  to  which  his  bold  temperament  was  a 
stranger.  He  could  not  help  asking  himself  whether  he  had 
not  formerly  seen  her  somewhere,  but  when  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  him  that  she  was  like  his  mother  he  indignantly 
smothered  the  idea. 

Only  yesterday  she  had  offered  to  lay  out  the  cards  for  him, 
but  he  had  turned  away,  for  her  lips  could  prophesy  him  no 
good — of  that  he  was  very  sure. 

This  morning  she  had  asked  him  what  his  first  name  was, 
and  for  the  first  time  for  years  he  had  recalled  the  fact  that  it 
was  Ulrich.  He  was  Navarrete  now  and  nothing  else,  for 
himself  as  for  others;  he  lived  for  himself  alone,  and  the  more 
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reserved  and  narrow  a  man  is  in  his  life  the  more  completely 
he  loses  his  Christian  name. 

Just  as  he  had  declared  years  before  that  he  had  no  name 
but  Ulrich,  so  he  now  replied,  shortly  and  roughly:  "  Navar- 
rete^  and  that  is  enough/' 
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It  was  nearly  evening  when  the  heads  of  the  rebellion  met 
in  Zorrillo's  tent  to  liold  a  council.  Outside  it  was  very  sultry 
and  stormy,  and  as  the  assembly  increased  the  spacious  interior 
of  the  tent  grew  oppressively  hot.  The  arrangements  were 
simple  enough,  for  the  whole  furniture  consisted  of  some  small 
rough-hewn  tables,  benches,  and  chairs,  a  long  board  to  serve 
as  a  counter,  and  a  fine  chest — a  plundered  trophy — made  of 
ebony  inlaid  with  ivory.  On  this  beautiful  specimen  of  work 
lay  pillows  to  make  a  bed — these  were  a  prize  from  Haarlem — 
covered  with  rich  silk,  and  already  worn  into  holes  which  no 
careful  housewife's  hand  had  taken  any  pains  to  mend.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  pictures  of  the  saints,  and  a  crucifix 
was  over  the  door. 

Behind  the  center-table  stood  a  high  chair,  between  a  large 
basket  and  the  wine-butt,  out  of  which  Sibyl  filled  the  wine- 
jugs  as  they  were  required.  The  company  were  served  by  a 
strapping  wench,  born  and  bred  in  the  camp;  but  she  took 
her  time,  for  the  Spaniards  were  slow  drinkers. 

The  party  sat  close  together  in  a  compact  circle,  and  at  first 
were  grave  and  taciturn;  what  they  said,  however,  was  vehe- 
ment, defiant,  and  determined,  and  now  and  again  a  speaker 
would  strike  his  breast-plate  with  his  fist,  or  his  sword  on  the 
ground.  When  any  difference  of  opinion  occurred,  the  dis- 
sentients sometimes  broke  out  in  fury,  and  immediately  a  con- 
fused chorus  of  roaring  voices  arose  like  a  tenfold  echo.  Often 
it  seemed  as  though  in  the  next  minute  their  swords  must  fly 
from  the  sheaths  and  a  bloody  skirmish  ensue;  but  Zorrillo, 
who  had  been  chosen  president  of  the  council,  had  only  to  raise 
his  staff  of  office  and  to  command  silence,  and  the  uproar 
subsided  into  dull  murmurs,  and  the  weather-beaten,  scarred, 
and  pitiless  warriors  —  even  though  they  were  mutineers — 
yielded  quietly  and  tamely  to  the  word  of  command  and  the 
iron  force  of  discipline. 

Their  gaudy  uniforms  had  fallen  into  beggarly  disrepair  in 
their  adventures  by  land  and  water;  the  velvet  and  brocade 
which  they  had  wrung  from  the  wealthy  Antwerpers  hung 
ragged  and  ripped  on  their  sinewy  limbs,  and  they  looked  like 
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brigands,  highwaymen,  robbers  and  freebooters;  and  yet  here 
they  sat  in  due  order  of  their  rank,  observing  all  the  forms  of 
military  method.  Each  of  these  rebellious  mutineers,  whether 
on  the  march  or  in  the  camp,  was  willingly  subordinate  to  the 
new  leader,  who  had  won  his  pre-eminence  by  the  fortune  of 
war — by  a  cast  of  the  dice,  as  it  were,  on  a  drum-head. 

One  thing  was  perfectly  certain:  something  definite  must  be 
settled.  Every  man  among  them  needed  doublet  and  shoe- 
leather,  cash  and  good  quarters.  But  what  was  the  shortest 
road  to  obtaining  them?  Make  terms  and  yield  on  favorable 
conditions,  said  some;  remain  free  at  any  rate,  and  storm  a 
town,  said  others — Mechlin,  for  instance,  which  was  rich,  and 
close  at  hand;  they  would  find  all  they  needed  there  without 
paying  for  it.  Zorrillo  was  on  the  more  moderate  side,  while 
Navarrete  voted  vehemently  for  some  bold  stroke. 

"  \Ve,^^  he  exclaimed,  "  are  stronger  than  any  other  army 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  need  fear  no  one.  You  may  pacify  a 
beggar  with  copper  coin,  but  when  he  grows  rich  it  will  be  his 
turn  to  kick.^^ 

His  eyes  flashed  as  he  spoke  of  all  that  the  men  and  that  he 
himself  had  done,  had  suffered,  and  had  won,  for  King  Philip. 

What  he  claimed  for  them  was  nothing  more  than  a  fair  re- 
ward for  blood  and  toil — just  reward,  not  silver  groats  and 
empty  promises. 

His  speech  was  received  with  loud  applause,  and  a  gunner, 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain,  shouted,  enthu- 
siastically: 

"  Navarre te — the  hero  of  Lepanto  and  of  Haarlem  —  is 
right!     I  know  who  I  am  for!" 

"  Victor,  victor  Navarrete!"  was  the  cry  of  a  number  of  the 
party. 

But  Zorrillo  interrupted  this  proclamation,  and  said,  with 
some  dignity,  as  he  raised  his  staff  of  command : 

"  The  election  is  not  till  to-morrow,  friends;  to-day  we  are 
holding  council.  It  is  hot  in  here — I  feel  it  as  you  do;  but 
before  we  separate  listen  for  a  minute  to  a  man  who  means 
well  by  you  all." 

And  he  proceeded  to  explain  once  more  all  the  reasons  which 
pointed  to  the  wisdom  of  treating  with  the  chiefs  of  the  army, 
and  to  the  j^robability  of  an  amicable  issue.  In  spite  of  some- 
thiug  reserved  and  statesman-like  in  his  manner,  he  spoke  warm- 
ly and  urgently.  It  was  clear  that  he  was  in  earnest;  and 
while  he  was  still  speakhig  the  Sibyl  came  up  behind  him,  and, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  wiped  the  sweat  from  his 
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brow  with  her  handkerchief.     He  did  not  pause  in  his  speech, 
but  glanced  at  her  with  a  look  of  grateful  affection. 

The  weather-beaten  fighting  men  were  not  ill-pleased  at  the 
intrusion,  and  even  allowed  her  to  put  in  her  word  of  advice 
or  warning,  for  she  was  shrewd  and  judicious — a  woman  of  no 
ordinary  stamp.  Her  blue  eye  was  bright  with  good  sense  and 
youthful  vitality,  her  smiling  lips  seemed  formed  for  quick  and 
keen  retort,  and  she  was  always  gay  and  friendly,  even  to  the 
humblest.  But  what  could  have  marked  the  deep  lines  at  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  and  the  crow's-feet  round  her  eyes?  She 
painted  these  over  every  morning,  for  why  should  any  one  see 
these  tokens  of  the  sad  hours  she  spent  in  solitude?  They 
could  be  disguised,  no  doubt,  but  they  multiplied,  nevertheless, 
and  every  year  stamped  them  deeper.  There  were  no  lines  as 
yet  on  the  low,  smooth,  forehead;  and  her  delicate  features, 
brilliant  white  teeth,  girlish  figure,  and  enchanting  smile,  made 
her  look  a  young  woman.  She  might  be  thirty  years  old,  per- 
haps— perhaps  forty,  no  more.  Anything  that  pleased  her 
made  her  younger  by  ten  years;  vexation  made  an  old  wom- 
an of  her.  The  snow-white  hair  which  shaded  her  forehead  in 
elaborate  curls  seemed  to  argue  for  the  more  advanced  age; 
but  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  her  hair  had  turned  gray  in 
a  very  few  days  about  eight  years  ago,  when  a  refractory  un- 
derling had  stabbed  Zorrillo,  and  the  quarter-master  had  lain 
for  weeks  between  life  and  death.  This  white  hair  looked 
particularly  well  with  the  SibyFs  pink  complexion,  and  she 
was  very  well  aware  of  the  fact,  and  never  thought  of  dye- 
ing it. 

During  her  companion's  speech  she  fixed  her  eyes  from  time 
to  time  with  particular  attention  on  Navarrete's  face,  but  as 
soon  as  he  ceased  speaking  she  went  back  to  the  further  side 
of  the  board,  to  take  up  a  child  that  had  begun  to  cry,  and  to 
lull  it  in  her  arms. 

A  fresh  and  still  more  vehement  discussion  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out  among  the  men,  but  Zorrillo  dissolved  the 
meeting;  their  final  resolution  was  to  meet  again  in  the  morn- 
ing and  proceed  to  the  election. 

As  the  soldiers  rose  noisily  to  disperse,  some  wringing  Zor- 
rillo's  hand  and  some  Navarrete's,  there  appeared  in  the  open 
door  of  the  tent  the  stalwart  form  of  the  sergeant  of  a  regi- 
ment of  German  infantry  that  had  stayed  in  Antwerp,  and  had 
not  joined  the  mutineers.  His  dress  was  handsome  and  in 
good  condition,  and  a  fine  Danish  dog  sprung  in  behind  him. 
A  heavy  storm  had  come  on,  and  it  was  raining  violently. 
Some  of  the  Spaniards  were  telling  their  beads  and  muttering 
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prayers,  but  the  thunder  and  lightning  did  not  seem  to  have 
dashed  the  German's  good  spirits;  he  shook  the  water  off  his 
hat  and  feather  with  a  merry  "  Pooh!'"  and  then  gayly  an- 
nounced himself  to  the  assembly  as  an  envoy  from  Pol  wilier 's 
regiment.  His  comrades,  he  said,  were  not  unready  to  join  the 
"free  army/'  and  he  was  here  to  ascertain  how  matters  were 
going  with  the  heroes  of  Schouwen.  Zorrillo  offered  the  ser- 
geant a  seat;  and,  after  emptying  two  large  rummers  in  rapid 
succession  from  the  waiting-wench's  clattering  tray,  he  sat 
looking  round  at  the  circle  of  his  comrades.  Some  of  them 
he  had.  met  before  in  one  service  or  another,  and  in  different 
countries,  and  with  them  he  shook  hands.  Then  he  caught^ 
sight  of  Ulrich,  and  paused  to  consider  under  what  flag  he 
could  ever  have  seen  this  fine  fair-haired  young  warrior.  Na- 
varrete  recognized  him  as  his  jolly  acquaintance  of  former  days, 
Hans  Eitelfritz  of  Colin  on  the  Spree,  and,  holding  out  his 
hand,  hailed  him  in  Spanish — in  which  language  the  sergeant 
had  addressed  them: 

"  You  are  Von  der  Lücke!"  he  exclaimed.  "  Do  you  still 
remember  that  Christmas-night  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  Mas- 
ter Moor,  and  the  Alcazar  at  Madrid?" 

"  Ulrich — heaven  and  earth,  it  is  Ulrich!"  cried  Hans 
Eitelfritz;  but  he  suddenly  ceased  speaking,  for  the  Sibyl,  who 
had  just  risen  to  offer  the  envoy  a  larger  tankard  with  her  own 
hand,  had  let  it  fall  just  as  he  was  about  to  take  it. 

Zorrillo  and  the  .  German  both  sprung  forward  to  support 
her,  for  she  staggered  and  all  but  fell  in  a  swoon.  But  she 
hastily  collected  herself,  stood  upright,  and  waved  off  the  two 
men  with  a  silent  gesture.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  her  in 
astonishment;  she  stood  as  if  stunned,  and  her  gay,  youthful 
face  had  turned  suddenly  gray  and  old. 

"  What  ails  you?"  asked  Zorrillo,  anxiously.  She  made  an 
effort,  and  answered  shortly: 

"  The  thunder — the  storm — "  And  she  quietly  glided  back 
to  her  place  behind  the  counter.  Scarcely  was  she  seated 
when  they  heard  the  bell  outside  tolling  for  vespers.  Most  of 
the  men  rose  to  obey  the  call. 

"  Till  to-morrow,  sergeant.  Early  to-morrow  for  the  elec- 
tion." 

"  A  Dios,  ä  Dios,  hasta  mas  ver,  8ihylla;  ä  Dios  !"  said 
one  and  another;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  tent  was  almost 
deserted.  Those  who  remained  were  thinly  scattered  at  the 
little  tables,  and  Ulrich  and  Eitelfritz  remained  together  by 
one  of  them. 

The  German  had  excused  himself  from  accepting  Zorrillo's 
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invitation  to  take  a  seat  with  him,  for  he  must  have  a  talk  over 
former  days  with  his  old  friend  from  Madrid.  Zorrillo  readil}^ 
accepted  the  excuse,  for  what  he  had  to  say  to  his  comrades 
was  adverse  to  Navarrete^s  interests  and  opinions,  and  the 
longer  his  gossip  kept  him  talking  the  better. 

Ulrich  was  delighted  to  hear  anything  that  could  remind 
him  of  Master  Moor,  and  when  he  and  Eitelfritz  were  Ute-a- 
tete  he  once  more  welcomed  him  in  a  queer  jargon  of  Spanish 
and  German.  His  native  land  he  had  quite  forgotten;  his 
mother  tongue  he  had  not  more  than  half  lost,  though  he  was 
always  taken  for  a  Spaniard,  and  was  one  in  feeling.  Hans 
Eitelfritz  had  plenty  to  tell  him,  for  he  had  frequently  seen 
Moor  in  Antwerp,  and  had  been  kindly  received  as  a  visitor  to 
his  studio. 

How  glad  Navarrete  was  to  hear  all  about  his  worthy  friend; 
how  glad  he  was  to  speak  German  once  more,  after  so  many 
years,  badly  as  it  might  be!  He  felt  as  though  his  heart  was 
freed  from  a  hard  outer  husk,  and  none  of  his  present  com- 
rades had  ever  seen  him  so  gay,  so  frankly  happy.  One  only 
of  the  by-standers  knew  that  he  once  could  laugh  and  be  merry 
and  playful,  and  that  was  the  handsome  woman  behind  the 
long  table,  who  hardly  knew  whether  she  was  dying  of  joy  or 
sinking  into  the  earth  with  shame. 

She  had  taken  the  infant  out  of  its  cradle^ — a  tiny,  pale  creat- 
ure whose  father  had  been  killed  and  whose  mother  had  de- 
serted it.  And  that  stalwart  young  ensign  was  her  son.  His 
name  was  Ulrich — he  must  be;  and  she  only  dared  cast  stolen 
glances,  and  listen  furtively  to  the  German  words  that  fell 
from  his  lips.  Not  one  escaped  her,  though  while  she  lisit- 
ened  her  thoughts  flew  to  a  far-distant  land  and  a  long-past 
time;  instead  of  this  bearded  young  giant  she  saw  a  fair,  sweet, 
curly  haired  child,  and  instead  of  this  deep  bass  voice  she  heard 
the  clear,  shrill  tones  of  a  boy  who  called  her  his  "  mammy,'' 
and  laughed  such  a  hearty,  silvery  laugh! 

The  puny  baby  in  her  arms  patted  her  cheeks  with  its  feeble 
little  hands — her  cheeks  that  were  wet  with  her  tears  as  she 
rocked  it.  The  poor  woman  with  the  youthful  face  and  white 
hair  found  it  hard,  unutterably  hard,  to  contain  herself  and 
be  still.  She  longed— ah!  how  she  longed  to  fly  to  this  child, 
to  this  man — her  lover's  rival,  to  her  Ulrich — ay,  her  Ulrich; 
to  cry  out  to  him:  "Look,  look  at  me;  I  am  your  mother. 
Come  to  my  heart;  I  will  never  leave  you  any  more!" 

But  Ulrich  laughed,  and  laughed  again,  and  never  dreamed 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  mother's  soul  close  by  his  side;  he 
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had  no  eyes  for  her,  and  heard  nothing  but  the  German  soldier's 
jokes  over  his  glass  as  he  emptied  one  after  another. 

The  foundling  in  her  arms  served  her  as  a  screen  from  her 
son's  observation,  and  prevented  his  seeing  that  she  was  weep- 
ing, and  listening,  and  watching  them. 

The  sergeant  took  the  lead  in  the  conversation,  laughing 
and  jesting  incessantly,  but  she  could  not  laugh;  all  she 
wished  was  that  he  would  let  Ulrich  have  a  chance  of  speak- 
ing, so  that  she  might  hear  his  voice  again. 

•'  Make  room  for  my  dog  Lailaps  here  on  the  bench,''  cried 
Eitelfritz.  ^'  He  is  on  the  wet  ground — for  the  rain  comes 
through,  I  see — and  will  get  his  feet  wet  and  catch  cold. 
This  illustrious  beast  is  not  as  other  dogs  are,  I  would  have 
you  to  know. " 

'*  Lailaps,  do  you  call  him?"  said  Ulrich.  "That  is  a 
strange  name  for  a  dog." 

"  I  got  him  from  a  student  of  Tubingen — the  lordly  Junker 
Fritz  von  dem  Hallberg — to  whom  I  gave  an  elephant's  tooth 
in  exchange,  which  I  had  picked  up  as  a  prize  in  the  Levant, 
and  he  owes  his  name  to  that  noble  wag.  I  can  tell  you  he  is 
cleverer  than  many  a  learned  man.  He  might  be  called  Doc- 
tor Lailaps." 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  knowing  dog." 

"  Knowing!  He  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  For  in- 
stance, in  Naples  one  day  we  were  eating  some  of  their  famous 
Bologna  sausages,  and  we  were  talking  so  eagerly  that  I  forgot 
to  give  him  any.  What  does  Lailaps  do?  Why,  without  say- 
ing a  word  he  goes  into  the  garden  and  comes  back  with  a 
sprig  of  forget-me-not  in  his  mouth  and  offers  it  me,  just  as  a 
gallant  might  offer  it  to  his  sweetheart;  as  much  as  to  say: 
A  poor  dog  likes  a  sausage  as  much  as  you  do,  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  forget  him. '  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  that  for  clever- 
ness?" 

"  What  do  I  say  to  yours,  you  mean.  Why,  that  you  are  a 
good  hand  at  a  story." 

"What!  You  used  once  to  believe  in  my  good  fortune, 
and  now  you 'doubt  my  true  and  veracious  story!" 

"  It  is  perverse  of  me,  no  doubt;  but  as  to  good  fortune — 
what  do  you  mean  by  fortune — the  man  who  takes  that  to  be 
true  and  veracious  will  find'  out  his  mistake.  Ah,  well! — and 
have  you  made  any  new  songs?" 

"  That  is  all  over — all  past  and  gone!"  sighed  the  sergeant. 
"  Do  you  see  this  scar? — ever  since  an  unbelieving  dog  split 
my  skull  before  Tunis,  not  a  verse  can  I  turn — but  my  brain 
does  not  he  fallow  for  all  that.     I  tell  lies  now  instead  of 
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composing  verse.     If  once  I  am  set  going  over  my  wine  I  can 
keep  them  all  in  a  roar  with  my  rodomontade." 

*  And  the  hole  in  your  skull — ^is  that  as  real  as  the  sprig  of 
forget-me-not,  or  was  it — '' 

Nay;  look  here.  It  is  pure  truth.  It  was  a  nasty  cut; 
but  there  is  a  pinch  of  good  in  the  worst  misfortunes.  For  in- 
stance, we  were  in  Africa,  in  the  desert,  and  dying  of  thirst — 
that  is  as  much  a  matter  of  course  in  the  desert  as  a  dot  to  an 
i.  Well,  Lailaps  was  with  me,  and  suddenly  he  snuffed  and 
smelled  water;  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  dig  for  it,  but  I  had 
neither  pick  nor  shovel.  Well,  I  took  out  the  loose  half  of  my 
skull — it  is  a  hard  piece  of  bone — and  I  dug  away  with  it,  and 
when  we  reached  the  water  it  served  as  a  drinking-cup. '' 

"  Man,  man,  what  next?"  shouted  Ulrich,  thumping  his 
fist  on  the  table. 

*'  What!  You  do  not  believe  a  dog  can  smell  water?"  said 
Eitelfritz,  with  comical  indignation.  "  I  tell  you,  Lailaps  was 
born  in  Africa,  were  tigers  are  as  plenty — " 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  got  him  in  Tubingen." 

"  But  I  told  you  just  now  I  tell  lies.  I  crammed  you  with 
the  story  that  he  was  a  Suabian  dog,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  bom  in  the  desert  among  the  tigers.  You  owe  me  no 
grudge  for  that.  Master  Ulrich,  surely?  Well,  well — jesting 
apart  till  another  evening.  When  I  am  fairly  run  to  earth  I 
have  done  with  such  tricks  and  nonsense.  Now  tell  me  where 
am  I  likely  to  see  Navarrete,  the  hero  of  Lepant  and  Schouwen 
as  they  call  him?  He  must  be  something  like  a  man;  they  say 
that  he  and  Zorrillo — " 

The  sergeant  spoke  loud,  and  Zorrillo,  who  had  heard  the 
name  of  Navarrete,  turned  round,  and  his  eyes  met  Ulrich's. 
He  must  be  on  his  guard  with  this  man!  If  Zorrillo  were  to 
discover  that  he  was  a  German  he  had  a  powerful  weapon  that 
he  could  turn  against  him.  The  Spaniards  would  trust  none 
but  a  Spaniard  to  lead  them. 

This  idea  struck  him  now  for  the  first  time.  Nothing  but 
his  meeting  with  Hans  Eitelfritz  would  have  reminded  him 
that  he  was  of  a  different  race  from  his  fellow-soldiers.  Here 
there  was  danger  to  be  apprehended,  and,  with  the  rapid  de- 
cision he  had.  learned  to  practice  in  the  school  of  war  he  laid 
his  hand  heavily  on  the  German's  shoulder,  and  said,  in  low 
but  emphatic  tones: 

"  You  are  my  friend,  Hans  EiteKritz — you  would  not  serve 
me  an  ill  turn? 

"  By  Heaven,  no!    What  do  you  mean?" 
\   **  Well,  then,  hold  your  tongue  as  to  when  and  where  we 
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first  met.  Do  not  interrupt  me.  How  I  came  by  tlie  name, 
and  what  I  have  gone  through  in  my  life  I  will  tell  you  by  and 
by,  in  my  own  tent — you  must  take  up  your  quarters  there. 
Do  not  give  vent  to  your  astonishment,  and  keep  quiet.  I, 
Ulrich,  the  Black  Forest  boy — I  am  the  man  you  want;  I  am 
Navarrete.  '> 

"  You?''  cried  the  sergeant,  opening  his  eyes  wide.  "  Pack 
of  non sensed  You  have  not  forgotten  my  joke  upon  you,  and 
are  paying  me  back  in  my  own  coin." 

"  No,  Eitelfritz;  indeed  I  am  not  jesting;  it  is  solemn  truth 
— I  am  Navarrete.  And  what  is  more,  if  you  can  keep  your 
tongue  within  your  teeth,  and,  if  the  devil  does  not  put  a 
finger  in  the  pie,  I  believe  that,  iq^pite  of  all  the  Zorrillos  that 
ever  lived,  I  shall  be  the  ElectSi) to-morrow.  '  But  you  know 
what  their  Spanish  swagger  is.  Ulrich  the  German  would  be 
a  very  different  man  in  their  eyes  from  Navarrete  the  Cas- 
tilian.     You  have  it  in  your  power  to  spoil  my  game  utterly." 

But  here  Eitelfritz  broke  in  with  a  loud  and  hearty  laugh. 
"  Make  your  bow,  Lailaps!"  he  exclaimed  to  the  dog.  "  My 
best  duty  to  Caballero  Navarrete. " 

The  Spaniards  at  the  other  table  frowned;  they  thought  the 
German  was  drimk — but  it  took  more  liquor  to  turn  Hans 
Eitelfritz 's  brain  than  he  had  had  this  evening. 

He  winked  knowingly  at  Ulrich,  and  whispered:  "I  can 
hold  my  tongue  as  well  as  another  when  there  is  a  reason  for 
it.  You  man  of  the  world!  You  lord  of  creation!  Ha,  ha — 
a  Suabian,  the  captain  of  these  stiff-necked  jackanapes!  Well, 
now  listen  to  how  I  can  help  you." 

"  What  have  you  got  into  your  head  now?"  asked  Ulrich. 
But  Eitelfritz,  snatching  up  the  tankard,  set  it  down  again 
with  such  force  that  the  table  shook.  Then  he  struck  his  fist 
on  the  counter,  and  having  thus  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the 
Spaniards,  he  went  on  in  Spanish:  "Yes,  those  were  good 
times — merry  times — merry  times,  Caballero  Navarrete. 
Your  uncle,  the  noble  count  of — what  d'ye  call — down  there, 
in  Castile  you  know — and  the  countess  and  the  young  Con- 
desilla.  What  good  noble  souls!  And  do  you  remember  in 
your  father's  stables  that  coal-black  horse  with  the  white  tail 
— and  Enrique,  the  old  servant?  There  was  not  another 
nose  so  long  as  his  in  all  Castile.  Once  in  Burgos  I  met  a 
queer-looking  shadow  coming  round  the  corner  of  a  street, 
and  two  minutes  after  came  the  nose  and  the  body  of  old 
Enrique." 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  said  Ulrich,  guessing  his  com- 
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panion's  aim  and  purpose.    "  But  it  has  grown  very  late  while 
we  have  been  talking;  let  us  be  going/' 

The  woman  behind  the  counter  had  not  caught  any  of  their 
whispered  dialogue,  but  she,  too,  could  guess  what  the  Ger- 
man's object  was  in  his  last  speech,  and  as  Eitelfritz  quietly 
rose  she  laid  the  baby  in  the  basket  again  with  a  deep  sigh, 
and  after  pressing  her  hand  tightly  over  her  eyes  for  a  moment 
she  went  straight  up  to  her  son. 

Was  it  really  only  her  skill  in  reading  the  cards  that  had 
earned  Florette  her  name  of  the  Sibyl?  She  knew  not. 
Twelve  years  ago,  when  she  had  been  the  companion  and 
mistress  of  the  Wallot)n  Captain  Grandgagnage,  it  had  come 
to  her,  and  stuck  to  her,  she  knew  not  how  or  why.  She  had 
learned  to  tell  fortunes  by  cards  from  the  widow  of  a  ship's 
captain  with  whom  she  had  for  some  time  shared  her  quarters. 

When  her  voice  had  grown  too  thin  and  weak  to  be  pleasing 
she  had  taken  up  fortune-telling,  simply  to  hold  her  place  with 
the  public,  and  be  of  some  importance;  and  her  ready  wit,  her 
ambition,  and  the  knowledge  of  mankind  that  she  had  ac- 
quired in  the  course  of  her  wanderings  from  land  to  land, 
helped  her  to  perform  wonders  in  this  mystical  art. 

The  most  illustrious  commanders  had  watched  the  cards 
with  anxious  expectation  as  she  read  them,  and  Zorrillo,  with 
whom  she  had  now  been  living  for  ten  years,  owed  it  entirely 
to  her  influence  that  after  the  mutiny  of  the  regiment  he  had 
not  been  forced  to  give  up  his  place  as  quarter-master.  Hans 
Eitelfritz  had  heard  of  her  talent,  and  when,  as  he  rose  to  de- 
part, she  came  toward  him  and  proposed  to  question  the  cards 
on  his  behalf,  he  would  not  be  persuaded  by  Ulrich  not  to  try 
to  get  a  peep  into  futurity. 

What  she  foretold  for  him  somided  promising  on  the  whole, 
but  the  soothsayer  did  not  altogether  stick  to  the  point;  for, 
as  she  turned  the  cards,  she  brought  Ulrich  into  the  question, 
and  once,  as  she  pointed  to  a  knave  in  scarlet  and  green, 
she  said,  thoughtfully:  "  That  is  you,  Navarrete — this  is  the 
sergeant  here.  You  must  have  met  somewhere  on  a  Christ- 
mas-night; not  here — somewhere  in  Germany — in  Suabia,  if  I 
read  it  rightly." 

This  she  had  overheard  a  few  minutes  before,  but  it  gave 
Ulrich  a  shudder  to  hear  it ;  and  this  woman,  whose  keen  and 
inquiring  glances  had  already  discomfited  him,  filled  him  with 
'a  mystical  awe  that  he  could  not  control.  He  rose  to  go,  but 
she  held  him  back. 

"  It  is  your  tui-n  now,  captain,"  she  said. 
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"  Another  time,"  said  Ulrich.  "  Good  luck  always  comes 
when  it  is  due,  and  as  for  ill-luck,  to  my  mind  it  is  a  mis- 
fortune to  know  it  beforehand. " 

"  Ah,  but  I  can  look  into  the  past,  too.'' 

Ulrich  hesitated.  Might  he  not  learn  what  this  woman,  his 
rivaFs  wife,  knew  of  his  past  life?  He  answered,  hastily: 
'*  "Well,  begin  for  aught  I  care.-" 

*'  Gladly,  gladly.  But  to  look  into  a  past  life  I  must  be 
alone  with  the  questioner.  Excuse  me,  sergeant — would  you 
favor  Zorrillo  with  your  company  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour?'' 

"  Do  not  believe  all  she  tells  you,  and  do  not  look  too  deeply 
into  her  eyes.  Come,  Lailaps,  my  boy!'  and  the  sergeant 
laughingly  complied. 

The  Sibyl  laid  out  the  cards  in  silence,  and  with  trembling 
hands.  He  thought  to  himself:  "  Now  she  will  do  all  she  can 
to  turn  me  inside  out,  and  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  tHat  her  one 
aim  in  life  is  to  prejudice  my  chance  of  being  chosen  Electo. 
But  I  am  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  with  such  chaff.  We 
will  stick  to  the  past.'' 

She  seemed  ready  to  meet  him  on  this  point,  for  before  she 
had  turned  up  the  last  two  rows  she  rested  her  chin  on  the 
pack  of  cards  she  held  in  her  hands  and  asked,  trying  to  meet 
his  eye : 

*'  What  shall  we  begin  with?  Do  you  remember  anything 
of  your  childhood?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Your  father?" 

^'  I  have  not  seen  him  for  years.  Do  not  the  cards  tell  you 
that  he  is  dead?' 

"  Dead,  dead — of  course  he  is  dead.  But  you  had  a 
mother?" 

"  Certainly,"  he  answered,  impatiently,  for  he  could  not 
bear  to  speak  of  his  mother  to  this  woman.  She  shivered 
slightly  and  said,  in  a  low  voice: 

"  You  speak  coldly  of  her.  Do  you  not  like  to  think  of 
your  mother?" 

*^  What  can  that  matter  to  you?" 

"  I  want  to  know." 

"No;  a  man's  mother — well,  I  mean  to  say  that  kind  of 
thing  is  too  sacred  for  hocus-pocus." 

"  Ah!"  she  said,  and  she  looked  up  at  him  with  a  flash  that 
startled  him.  Then  she  laid  out  the  rest  of  the  cards  and 
asked  him:  "Would  you  like  to  hear  something  about  your 
sweetheart?" 

"  I  have  no  sweetheart.     But  why  do  you  look  at  me  Hke 
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that?  Are  you  tired  of  Zorrillo?  Nay,  mistress,  I  shall  not 
serve  your  turn  as  a  gallanf 

She  shivered  again,  and  a  change  came  over  her  face  that 
looked  old,  so  old  and  weary  that  it  moved  him  to  pity.  How- 
ever, she  soon  raUied,  and  went  on  again: 

"  What  things  you  say!  But  put  your  own  questions  to 
me.'' 

"  Where  is  my  native  home?'' 

"  In  a  wooded  hill  country  in  Suabia." 

"  Really?    And  what  can  you  tell  me  of  my  father?" 

*'  That  you  are  very  hke  him.  Wonderfully  like  about  the 
brow  and  eyes;  and  his  voice  was  exactly  yours. " 

"  The  tree  and  the  fruit." 

"Just  so,  I  can  see  him  before  me  now;  Adam — " 

"  Adam?"  said  Ulrich,  and  the  blood  faded  from  his  face. 

"  Yes,  his  name  was  Adam,"  she  went  on,  more  firmly  and 
with  growing  excitement.  "  There  he  stands.  He  wears  a 
smith's  apron,  and  a  leather  cap  on  his  light  hair.  There  is  a 
balcony  with  auriculas  and  balsams.  Below,  in  the  market- 
place, a  piebald  nag  is  being  shod." 

Ulrich  stood  bewildered;  the  happiest  years  of  his  child- 
hood, the  time  he  had  long  ceased  to  recall,  rose  before  his 
memory,  and  he  saw  his  father  as  if  in  life,  and  the  woman — 
the  Sibyl — she  had  the  eyes,  the  look — not  of  his  mother,  but 
of  the  Madonna  he  had  struck  through  with  his  maul-stick. 
He  was  almost  beside  himself,  and  seizing  her  hand  he  grasped 
it  violently  as  he  asked  her,  in  German:  *•  And  what  was  my 
name — what  did  my  mother  call  me?" 

She  looked  down  as  if  in  shame,  and  whispered,  also  in  Ger- 
man: "  Ulrich,  Ulrich,  my  darling,  my  boy,  my  lamb;  Ulrich 
my  child!  Condemn  me,  cast  me  out,  curse  me,  but  once — 
only  once  again,  call  me  your  '  mammy. '  " 

"  My  mammy?"  he  said,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands; 
and  she  started  up  and  turned  away  to  the  pale  little  foundling 
in  the  cradle,  hiding  her  face  against  it,  sobbing  and  weeping 
bitterly. 

Zorrillo  meanwhile  had  kept  his  eye  on  Navarrete  and  his 
companion.  What  could  they  have  to  say  to  each  other? 
What  ailed  the  man?  He  rose  and  went  slowly  up  to  the 
cradle  where  the  woman  was  kneeling,  asking  her  with  some 
anxiety: 

"  What  is  the  matter.  Flora?" 

But  she  bent  her  head  more  closely  over  the  crying  child, 
that  he  might  not  see  her  tears,  and  answered,  abruptly:  "  I 
told  him  sometliing — tilings — I  will  tell  you  by  and  by. "    He 
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accepted  this  answer;  but  she  had  to  go  and  sit  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  Ulrich  bowed  and  quitted  the  tent  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 

"  Spanish  airs  are  catching/'  thought  Hans  Eitelfritz  to 
himself,  as  he  turned  over  to  sleep  in  Ulrich's  tent.  "  What 
an  owl  that  jolly  youngster  has  become.  Sighs  are  cheap  with 
him,  and  every  word  worth  a  ducat.  All  honor  to  him  as  a 
soldier.  If  he  is  made  Electo  it  will  be  an  inducement  to  join 
the  Free  Army!" 

Ulrich  had  briefly  told  him  how  he  had  got  the  name  of 
Navarrete,  and  how  he  had  come  from  Madrid  and  Lepanto  to 
the  Netherlands.  Then  he  too  had  gone  to  bed,  but  he  could 
not  sleep. 

He  had  found  his  mother.  That  best  gift  of  all — which 
Ruth  had  advised  him  to  ask  of  the  Word — was  his.  This 
camp-follower,  this  faithless  wife,  his  rivaPs  mistress,  whom 
only  yesterday  he  had  shunned,  this  fortune-teller,  this  camp 
sibyl — was  the  mother  who  bore  him.  He,  whose  one  idea  was 
to  keep  the  honor  of  his  name  untarnished,  whose  hand  had 
sought  his  sword  at  a  mere  look  of  contempt  in  another — he 
was  the  son  of  a  woman  at  whom  every  decent  wife  would 
point  the  finger  of  scorn. 

All  this  passed  through  his  mind,  but,  strangely  enough,  it 
faded  as  quickly  as  a  morning  mist  when  the  sun  rises  before 
the  bright  warm  sense  of  having  found  his  mother. 

He  saw  her,  not  as  she  had  stood  in  Zorrillo's  tent,  but  in 
the  balcony,  behind  a  bower  of  balsams  and  wall-flowers.  His 
fancy  took  him  back  twenty  years — and  how  handsome  she 
was  still!  how  bright  her  eyes  and  her  smile  were!  Every  ap- 
preciative word,  all  the  praise  he  had  ever  heard  in  the  camp 
of  the  SibyFs  beauty  and  shrewdness  and  kindness,  now  came 
back  to  his  mind,  and  he  longed  to  leap  up  and  fly  to  her,  and 
fall  on  her  neck  and  call  her  his  mammy  once  more;  to  hear 
her  call  him  by  all  the  coaxing  names  which  sounded  so 
tenderly  sweet  from  her  lips,  and  feel  himself  caressed  by  her 
soft  hands.  How  rich,  how  happy  his  solitary  soul  felt  now — 
he  had.  been  so  utterly  alone — abandoned  even  by  his  mother! 
Now  he  was  alone  no  longer,  and  dreams  of  affection  became 
entangled  with  his  ambitious  schemes,  as  gold  threads  checker 
some  dark-colored  tissue. 

As  soon  as  he  should  have  power  he  would  make  her  a  pretty 
snug  little  home  out  of  his  share  of  the  prize-money.  Zorrillo 
must  give  her  up — part  from  her  to-morrow.     That  home 
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must  belong  to  her  and  himself  only — to  them  alone;  and 
when  his  spirit  longed  for  peace,  for  love  and  silence,  he  would 
rest  there,  by  her  side,  and  remember  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood, and  shelter  her  and  cherish  her,  and  let  her  forget  all 
her  sinning  and  suffering,  and  enjoy  to  the  full  the  happiness 
of  having  her  to  himself  once  more,  and  of  possessing  a 
mother^s  love. 

At  every  breath  his  heart  felt  lighter  and  happier.  Sud- 
denly he  heard  a  footstep  at  the  door  of  the  tent;  he  seized  his 
two-handled  sword,  but  he  did  not  lift  it,  for  a  well-known 
voice  said,  softly:  "  Ulrich — it  is  1." 

He  sprung  up,  pulled  on  his  clothes  in  haste,  and  rushed  out 
to  clasp  her  in  his  arms  while  she  smoothed  his  hair  with  her 
hands,  and  kissed  his  eyes  and  his  cheeks  as  in  his  happy  baby 
days.  Then  he  led  her  into  the  tent,  whispering:  "  Softly — 
gently — that  snoring  fellow  is  the  German." 

She  followed  him,  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  and  pressing 
his  hand  to  her  lips,  and  he  felt  that  her  face  was  wet  with 
tears. 

They  seejiied  to  have  said  nothing  to  each  other  as  yet,  but 
that  they  were  glad  and  happy  and  thankful  to  have  found 
each  other,  when  the  camp-watchman  went  by  and  called  the 
hour. 

''  So  late,"^  she  exclaimed,  starting  up.  "  So  late  already — 
and  Zorrillo  is  waiting.^' 

"  Zorrillo  "  he  said,  scornfully.  "  You  have  been  long 
enough  with  him.  If  they  put  the  command  into  my  hands — " 

*'  They  will  choose  you,  my  child;  they  must  choose  you,'* 
she  interrupted,  eagerly.  "  And  yet,  oh,  God,  it  may  bring 
you  misery  rather  than  blessing;  but  you  wish  for  it  so  much! 
Count  Mansfeld  is  coming  to-morrow — Zorrillo  knows  that. 
He  brings  pardon  for  all,  and  promotion,  too — but  no  money 
even  now.^' 

"  Indeed!^'  cried  Ulrich;  "  that  may  decide  the  question." 

"  Well,  well — you  deserve  to  be  their  leader.  You  were 
born  to  be  distinguished,  and  your  cards  fell  strangely,  too. 
Electo!     It  sounds  well;  but  many  a  one  has  failed  or  died — ^' 

"  Because  power  was  too  heavy  for  their  hands  to  wield." 

"  It  will  not  be  for  yours.  You  are  strong.  You  are  a 
favorite  of  fortune.  I  will  not  fear  for  you — it  is  folly.  All 
has  gone  well  in  your  life  so  far.  Ah,  my  darling — I  have  done 
little  enough  for  you,  but  one  thing,  one  little  thing,  I  have 
never  ceased  to  do;  I  have  prayed  for  you,  my  poor  boy, 
morning  and  night.     Have  you  known  it?    Have  you  felt  it?" 
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He  pressed  her  fondly  to  him  once  more,  but  she  freed  her- 
self from  his  embrace,  saying: 

"  Till  to-morrow,  Ulrich—    Zorrillo— '' 

"  Zorrillo,  Zorrillo,^^  he  exclaimed,  impatiently,  and  color- 
ing with  anger.  "  Nothing  but  Zorrillo!  You  are  mine,  I 
say;  and  if  you  love  me  you  must  give  him  up."*' 

"  1  can  not,  Ulrich — that  will  never  do.  He  is  very  good  to 
me,  and  you  will  be  friends  still.  ^' 

"  We — friends?  At  the  Day  of  Judgment  perhaps — and 
not  then!  Do  you  cling  more  closely  to  that  smooth-tongued 
fellow  than  you  did  to  my  good  and  worthy  father?  But  I 
have  a  blade  in  that  dark  corner  which  is  made  of  good  steel, 
and  that  shall  cut  the  bond,  if  need  be!'^ 

"  Ulrich,  Ulrich,^'  implored  Flora,  clasping  her  hands. 
"  No — no — not  that;  never — never!  He  is  very  kind  and 
wise,  and  takes  such  care  of  me! — merciful  Heaven — oh,  Ul- 
rich! Here  am  I,  your  mother,  come  by  night,  by  stealth,  to 
see  her  son,  as  if  it  were  some  sinful  pleasure.  Is  not  that  a 
punishment?  I  know,  I  know,  how  deeply  I  have  sinned; 
and,  come  what  may,  I  deserve  it  all.  But  you,  at  any  rate, 
ought  not  to  make  me  more  wretched  than  I  am  already. 
Your  father— if  he  were  alive,  I  would  go  to  him  on  my  knees 
for  your  sake  and  say  *  Forgive  me;^  but  he  is  gone,  he  is 
dead.  Pasquale — Zorrillo,  he  is  alive.  Do  not  think  I  am 
only  a  vain  deluded  woman  when  I  say  that  if  I  were  to  leave 
him  he  could  not  bear  it — '' 

"  And  my  father!    He  bore  it — shall  I  tell  you  how?" 

"  No,  child,  no — why  do  you  torture  me  so?  I  know  how  I 
sinned  against  your  father,  and  it  never  ceases  to  be  a  torment 
to  me,  for  he  loved  me  truly;  and  I  was  fond  of  him,  really 
and  truly  fond  of  him.  But  I  can  not  rest,  I  can  not  stay 
always  in  one  place,  and  sit  with  my  eyes  cast  down  like  those 
dull  Suabian  women;  it  is  not  in  my  blood.  And  Adam  shut 
me  up  in  a  cage,  and  year  after  year  never  let  me  see  anybody 
or  anything  but  himself  and  that  dull  cold  town,  in  that  out- 
of-the-way  corner  of  the  forest,  till  at  last,  one  day,  I  felt  that 
I  must  get  away  and  be  off  into  the  wide  world — never  mind 
where  or  with  whom.  Simonis  had  only  to  beckon,  and  I  fell 
into  the  trap.  I  did  not  stay  long  with  him  though,  for  he 
was  a  mere  empty  swaggerer,  but  I  was  faithful  to  Captain 
Grandgagnage,  and  followed  that  dare-devil  and  his  Walloons 
wherever  they  went,  till  a  bullet  put  an  end  to  him.  Then, 
ten  years  ago,  I  met  Zorrillo;  and  he,  Pasquale,  is  my  true 
friend;  he  feels  for  what  I  feel,  and  he  can  not  live  without 
me.     Do  not  laugh,  Ulrich;  you  see,  I  kn^w  I  am  no  longer 
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young;  I  am  an  old  woman  now,  and  yet  Pasquale  loves  me; 
and  since  I  have  been  with  him  I  have  been  happier,  and — 
Holy  Virgin!  but  indeed  it  is  true — and  I  love  him  now  as 
much  as  ever.  Oh,  God,  Oh,  God!  why  is  it  so?  Why  does 
my  miserable  heart  beat  as  warmly  now  as  it  did  twenty 
years  ago?'^ 

"  And  you  will  not  leave  him?" 

"  No,  no — for  I  love  him,  I  love  him — and  I  have  good 
reason  to  love  him.  Every  one  knows  him  to  be  a  good  true 
man,  even  those  who  do  not  half  know  him;  no  one  really 
knows  him  but  me.  He  is  kinder  and  more  generous  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world.  You  must  let  me  have  my  say  out. 
Do  you  think  I  have  ever  forgotten  you?  Never,  never.  But 
to  me  you  have  always  been  my  sweet  tiny  boy;  I  have  never 
thought  of  you  as  a  man;  and  it  was  because  I  could  never 
have  you  again,  and  I  longed  for  you  so  sorely — longed  for  a 
child  to  love — that  I  have  cared  for  the  soldiers'  orphans;  and 
that  poor  Httle  brat  you  saw  in  the  tent  is  one  of  the  miserable 
little  creatures;  and  many  a  time  I  have  had  two  or  three  of 
the  little  wailing  wretches  at  once  about  me  in  our  tent. 
Grandgagnage  was  a  brute,  but  Zorrillo  likes  to  see  me  so  fond 
of  the  children,  and  he  has  given  away  all  the  Walloon  captain 
left  me,  and  his  own  prize-money,  too,  to  the  men's  widows 
and  the  poor  little  naked  camp  brats.  He  was  willing  and 
glad  to  do  it,  for  whatever  I  do  he  thinks  right.  I  can  not 
leave  him;  no,  I  can  not  leave  him.'' 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  he  paced  the  tent 
in  great  agitation.     Then  he  said,  very  decidedly: 

"  But  you  must  leave  him.  Choose  between  him  and  me. 
-I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  lover  of  my  father's  wife. 
I  am  Adam's  son,  and  I  stand  by  him,  and  I  mean  to. 
Mother — I  have  been  wanting  you  for  so  long.  You  can  take 
charge  of  orphan  children,  and  yet  you  can  bear  to  leave  your 
own  child  motherless  a  second  time!  Would  you — could  you 
do  that?  No,  a  thousand  times  no — you  can  not  mean  that! 
But  do  not  cry  so;  you  must  not  cry  so.  Listen  to  me;  only 
listen.  For  my  sake,  for  love  of  me,  leave  this  Spaniard. 
You  shall  never  regret  it.  I  have  dreamed  and  planned  such 
a  snug  little  nest  that  I  will  make  for  you;  and  I  will  make 
you  so  happy,  so  comfortable,  and  you  shall  have  as  many 
orphan  children  to  nurse  as  ever  you  wish.  Leave  him, 
mother;  for  my  sake — your  own  child's  sake!" 

"Oh,  God,  Oh,  God!"  she  sobbed.  "I  will  try;  yes,  I 
will —    My  child,  my  own  child!" 

He  held  her  in  hi^arms  and  kissed  her  hair. 
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"I  know/' he  said,  softly.  "You  want  love,  but  I  can 
give  it  you:  I  love  you. '^ 

"  You!^'  she  repeated;  then  tearing  herself  away  she  ran  off 
first  to  the  suffering  woman  whom  she  had  told  Zorrillo  she 
was  going  to  visit. 

In  the  early  dawn  she  went  home,  and  found  Zorrillo  still 
up;  he  asked  after  the  sick  woman,  and  told  her  he  had  taken 
care  to  feed  the  little  orphan  during  her  absence.  She  could 
not  help  crying  again  bitterly,  and  he,  seeing  her  tears,  begged 
her  to  cease.  "  We  all  have  our  own  griefs  to  bear,''  he  said, 
"  and  it  is  foolish  to  take  other  folks'  troubles  so  much  to 
heart." 

*'  Other  folks'  troubles!"  she  said,  sadly,  and  then  she  went 
to  bed. 

White-haired  woman,  why  are  you  still  so  young  at  heart? 
You  are  doomed  to  suffer  all  the  cares  of  age  and  the  torments 
of  youth  at  once.  One  love  is  struggling  with  the  other  in 
your  soul,  a  life-and-death  struggle — which  will  conquer? 

But  she  knows  which  will  conquer;  she  knew  before  she 
came  home  that  morning.  The  mother  had  abandoned  her 
little  child,  but  she  never  could  part  again  from  the  son  she 
had  found.  Ah!  mother's  love  soars  supreme  in  the  realms 
of  light,  high  above  the  clouds  of  earth,  among  the  singing 
angels;  a  mother's  heart,  pierced  with  a  sword,  bleeds  and 
aches  as  no  other  ever  can. 

Poor  Florette.  She  was  suffering  intolerable  misery  that 
July  morning;  all  her  sins  had  risen  in  arms  against  her,  and 
shouted  defiantly  in  her  ear  that  she  was  a  lost  soul,  that  there 
was  neither  pardon  nor  mercy  for  her  in  this  world  or  the 
next.  And  yet!  Clouds  may  sweep  across  the  sky,  birds  of 
passage  may  fly  from  clime  to  clime,  the  minstrel  may  wander 
from  land  to  land,  singing  of  love  and  finding  it,  casting  off 
its  fetters  in  one  place  to  put  them  on  again  in  another,  and 
the  son  will  do  as  his  father  did,  and  that  father  takes  after 
his  father  and  his  forefathers  back  to  the  remotest  times!  And 
will  Eternal  Justice  deal  the  same  measure  to  the  wind-blown 
leaf  as  to  the  rooted  forest  tree? 

When  Zorrillo  saw  Florette  by  daylight  again  he  said:  "  You 
have  been  crying?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  looking  down. 

He  thought  she  was  uneasy  on  his  account,  lest  his  pro- 
motion to  be  the  Electo  should  be  fatal  to  him.  He  drew  her 
toward  him  kindly. 

"  Do  not  be  anxious,  dear  heart,"  he  said.  "  If  they  choose 
me,  and  if  Mansfeld  comes,  as  he  says  he  will,  the  game  will 
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be  at  an  end.  It  is  to  be  boped  that  at  the  eleventh  hour  they 
may  listen  to  reason  and  submit.  And  if  they  make  that 
young  madcap  their  Electo —  It  will  be  his  head  that  will  be 
loose  on  his  shoulders,  not  mine.  Are  you  ill?  How  wretch- 
edly you  look,  child.  Yes,  you  are  ill — you  are  worn  out.  You 
must  not  go  out  at  night  to  watch  sick  folks  any  more.-*^ 

He  spoke  with  sincere  anxiety,  and  his  voice  was  tenderly 
sympathetic.  It  went  to  Florette 's  soul.  Seizing  his  hands 
with  passionate  agitation  she  kissed  them,  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice:  "Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks,  Pasquale,  for  your  love, 
for  all  your  kindness.  Never  will  I  forget  them,  come  what 
may.     There,  go;  that  is  the  second  drum." 

He  thought  she  was  half  delirious  with  fever,  and  implored 
her  to  rest  and  keep  quiet;  then  he  quitted  the  tent  and  went 
out  to  the  scene  of  the  election. 

When  Flora  found  herself  alone  she  fell  on  her  knees  before 
the  picture  of  the  Madonna;  still  she  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  pray  that  her  son  might  be  chosen  to  a  post  that  had 
been  fatal  to  so  many;  and  when  she  implored  the  Virgin  to 
give  her  strength  to  leave  the  companion  she  loved  so  faith- 
fully it  seemed  like  treason  to  Zorrillo.  Her  thoughts  were 
too  confused  for  prayer.  Her  fickle  mind  turned  from  the 
Deity  to  the  more  squalid  side  of  her  life;  she  took  up  the 
cards  to  see  whether  Fate  would  be  on  Zorrillo^s  side  or  on 
Ulrich's,  and  the  red  ten,  which  stood  for  herself,  turned  up 
next  to  the  green  knave — that  was  Pasquale.  She  flung  down 
the  pack,  fully  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  oracle,  to  go  to  her 
son. 

In  the  camp,  meanwhile,  drums  were  rattling,  trumpets 
sounding  and  pipes  whistling;  the  roar  and  tumult  of  the  as- 
sembled army  sounded  like  the  beating  of  distant  surf.  Then 
she  heard  a  louder  and  clearer  bugle-call;  she  stood  up  and 
listened.  He  was  there — Ulrich;  she  could  hear  his  voice. 
The  beating  of  her  heart  choked  her  breathing;  she  must  go 
out — she  must  see  and  hear  what  was  happening.  She  hastily 
smoothed  her  hair  off  her  forehead,  threw  on  her  veil,  and 
hurried  across  the  camp  to  the  scene  of  the  election.  The 
soldiers  knew  her,  and  made  way  for  her.  On "  the  dikes 
which  divided  the  fields  stood  the.  leaders  of  the  mutiny,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  foremost  rank,  standing  a  little  in  front 
of  the  others,  was  her  son  addressing  the  crowd. 

The  choice  lay  between  him  and  Zorrillo. 

Ulrich  had  been  speaking  some  minutes  already;  his  face 
glowed,  and  with  his  gilt  helmet  and  waving  yellow  hair  he 
looked  so  manly^  so  handsome  and  warlike,  that  her  heart 
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went  forth  to  him;  and  just  as  the  night  grows  bright  when 
the  clouds  roll  off  and  the  moon  shines  forth  in  triumph,  all 
her  misery  and  doubts  were  suddenly  irradiated  by  her  mother- 
ly love  and  pride. 

He,  drawing  himself  up  as  he  spoke,  exclaimed:  "Others 
are  swifter  and  readier  for  speech  than  I  am,  but  I  can  parley 
with  my  sword  as  well  as  any  man;"'  and  he  lifted  his  two- 
handled  sword,  a  weapon  so  heavy  that  others  could  scarcely 
move  it  with  both  hands,  and  with  his  right  hand  alone  swmig 
it  aloft  in  sweeping  curves,  so  that  it  whistled  through  the  air. 

The  soldiers  shouted  as  they  saw  it,  and  when  he  quietly 
dropped  the  weapon  and  the  uproar  had  ceased  he  spoke 
again,  with  eager  and  breathless  defiance: 

"  And  what  do  the  speech-makers  and  negotiators  want  to 
bring  us  to?  To  lick  our  masters^  feet  like  dogs;  our  masters 
— that  they  may  cudgel  us!  Count  Mansfeld  is  coming  to- 
day; I  know  it  for  certain;  and  L.know  with  equal  certainty 
that  he  is  bringing  with  him  everything  except  the  one  thing 
that  is  due  to  us — the  one  thing  we  need,  the  one  thing  we 
must  insist  on,  the  one  indispensable  thing  for  our  shoeless 
feet  and  our  bodies  clothed  with  rags — money.  He  has  no 
money  to  give  us.  I  know — I  ^wear  that  this  is  the  truth; 
and  if  you  can  prove  it  to  be  otherwise  come  forth,  you  parley- 
ing speech-makers,  and  give  me  the  lie !  Come  who  cares — 
come  who  dares — to  give  the  lie  to  ]^avarrete!  You  are  speech- 
less. But  we  are  not,  we  can  speak;  we  are  not  to  be  put  oif 
with  empty  words,  and  made  game  of!  What  we  demand  is 
fair  wages  for  good  work.  Those  who  have  patience  may 
wait — but  mine  is  worn  out.  We  are  his  majesty's  faithful 
servants,  and  would  willingly  remain  so;  if  he  fulfills  his  part 
of  the  bargain  he  can  count  on  our  fidelity,  but  if  he  breaks  it 
we  are  bound  to  no  man's  interest  but  our  own;  and,  by  Saint 
James,  ours  is  not  the  weaker  side !  We  want  money,  and  if 
his  majesty  lacks  ducats  there  are  towns  in  which  we  can  find 
what  we  want.  Money  or  a  town — a  town  or  money.  Our 
demands  are  just;  and  if  you  elect  me — here  I  stand  and  will 
never  give  way,  whether  I  am  grumbled  at  behind  my  back  or 
defied  to  my  face.  Let  every  man  whose  heart  beats  high 
under  his  breast-plate  follow  me;  those  who  choose  to  crawl 
after  Zorrillo — let  them!  Choose  me,  my  friends!  I  will  get 
you  what  you  want,  and  more  than  you  want,  and  honor  and 
glory  into  the  bargain.  Saint  James  and  the  Virgin  are  with 
us.     Long  live  the  king!'' 

"  Long  live  the  king!  Long  live  ^Navarrete!  Navarrete! 
Hurrah  for  Navarrete!"  was  shouted  tumultuously  on  all  sides. 
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ZoiTJllo  had  not  a  chance  of  being  heard;  the  choice  was  de- 
cided.    Ulrich  was  Electo. 

He  felt  as  if  he  were  borne  on  wings  as  he  went  from  one  to 
another,  shaking  hands  with  his  comrades.  Power,  Power, 
the  highest  goal  on  earth!  he  had  reached  it.  All  the  rabble 
of  the  camp — the  hangers-on,  the  sutlers,  the  women,  the 
camp-followers,  the  children — crowded  round  him,  and  shouted 
his  name;  every  one  who  could  boast  of  a  hat  or  a  hood,  every 
one  who  owned  a  scarf  or  a  kerchief,  waved  it  in  the  air. 
Drums  beat,  bugles  were  blown,  and  the  captain  of  the  guns 
fired  off  all  his  field-pieces,  for  he  highly  approved  of  the  new 
Electo. 

The  hero  of  the  day  stood  like  one  intoxicated  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult,  the  shouting,  the  martial  music,  and  the 
thunder  of  cannon;  he  took  off  his  helmet,  and  waved  his 
hand  proudly  and  grandly  to  the  crowd.  He  wanted  to  speak, 
but  the  noise  drowned  his  voice. 

After  the  election  was  decided  Florette  had  slipped  away 
— first  to  her  empty  tent  and  then  to  her  sick  patient. 

The  new  Electo  had  no  time  to  think  of  his  mother,  for  he 
had  hardly  ended  the  giving  and  taking  of  the  solemn  oath 
that  pledged  him  to  his  comrades  when  Count  Mansfeld  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  He  was  received  with  all  honor.  He 
knew  Navarrete,  who  went  into  the  matter  with  the  manly 
simplicity  that  was  natural  to  him;  but  the  count  had  in  fact 
nothing  to  offer  but  promises,  and  the  mutineers  stuck  firmly 
to  their  demand — "  Money  or  a  town.'^ 

The  nobleman  reminded  them  of  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  was  lavish  of  promises,  warnings,  and  threats;  but  the 
Electo  was  not  to  be  shaken.  Mansfeld  perceived  that  he  had 
come  thither  in  vain;  the  only  concession  he  could  wring  from 
Navarrete  was  that  a  man  of  judgment  and  experience  should 
accompany  him  from  the  camp  back  to  Brussels,  to  represent 
to  the  Council  of  State  the  present  condition  of  the  regiments, 
and  to  consider  further  proposals;  and  when  the  count  sug- 
gested that  Zorrillo  should  be  intrusted  with  this  commission 
the  Electo  desired  the  quarter-master  to  prepare  to  start  at 
once.  The  general  quitted  the  camp  an  hour  after,  with 
Florals  lover  in  his  train. 


CHAPTER  XX Vn. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  after  the  election;  soft 
rain  was  falling  steadily,  and  in  the  empty  rows  between  the 
tents  the  only  sounds  were  the  occasional  tramp  of  a  sentinel 
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or  the  wail  of  a  crying  child.  In  Zorrillo's  tent,  which  was 
usually  a  blaze  of  light  even  at  a  very  late  hour,  the  only  illu- 
mination was  a  dull  pine  torch,  by  which  the  tavern  wench 
was  sitting  half  asleep  while  she  patched  her  frieze  jacket. 
The  girl  expected  no  more  customers,  and  started  when  the 
tent  door  was  violently  pushed  open  and  her  master  came 
straight  up  to  her,  followed  by  two  newly  appointed  captains. 

Zorrillo  held  his  hat  in  his  hand,  his  grizzled  black  hair 
hung  in  elf-locks  over  his  forehead;  but  he  held  his  head  as 
high  as  ever.  He  stood  quite  still,  but  his  eyes  wandered  as  if 
searching  the  corners  of  the  tent,  and  the  girl  crossed  herself 
and  pointed  two  fingers  at  him  to  avert  the  evil  eye;  at  length 
he  said,  in  a  husky  voice: 

"  Where  is  your  mistress?" 

"  Gone;  I  do  not  know  why,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Where?" 

"  With  Electo  Navarrete." 

"  When?" 

"  He  came  and  fetched  her  and  the  child  as  soon  as  you 
were  gone."  ^ 

"  And  she  has  not  been  back  again?" 

"  She  sent  a  roast  fowl  here  just  now.  I  was  to  keep  it  for 
your  return.     There  it  is." 

Zorrillo  laughed.     Then  he  turned  to  his  companions. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said.  "  You  have  now—  Is  she  still 
with  Electo?" 

*'  Yes,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  who — who  was  it —  Allow  meto  be  seated.  Who  was 
it  that  saw  her  with  him  the  night  before  the  election?" 

"  My  brother,"  said  one  of  the  officers.  "  He  was  going 
through  the  camp  with  the  night-watch,  and  she  came  out  of 
his  tent. " 

*'  Do  not  take  it  too  much  to  heart,"  said  the  other.  "  You 
will  find  plenty  more  women.  We  are  growing  gray,  and  have 
no  chance  against  a  handsonfe  young  fellow  like  Navarrete.-" 

"  I  should  have  thought  the  Sibyl  would  have  known  better," 
added  the  younger  man.  "  I  saw  her  at  Naples  sixteen  years 
ago.  At  that  time,  ye  gods!  she  was  a  woman!  She  is  a 
handsome  creature  still;  but  Navarrete! — why,  he  might 
almost  be  her  son.  And  you  have  always  been  good  to  her, 
Pasquale.     Well,  if  you  look  for  gratitude  in  a  woman — " 

But  Zorrillo  now  remembered  the  scene  just  before  the 
election,  when  she  fell  on  his  neck  and  thanked  him  for  all 
his  kindness,  and  he  ground  his  teeth  and  groaned.     His  com- 
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pauions  were  about  to  leave  him,  but  he  pulled  himself  to- 
gether and  said : 

"  Take  him  the  letter  from  the  count,  Renato.  What  I 
have  to  say  to  him  will  keep. '' 

Zorrillo  was  slow  in  unfastening  his  doublet  and  pulling  out 
the  dispatch.  His  friends  saw  how  his  hands  shook,  and  ex- 
changed pitying  glances,  and  the  elder  said,  as  he  took  the 
letter: 

"  My  good  friend,  this  will  not  do.  "Why,  women  are  like 
good  luck — Hal  to-day  and  Dirk  to-morrow.  Take  your 
troubles  as  a  thousand  other  men  do,  and  make  no  fuss  about 
it.  You  wield  a  good  sword,  but  to  draw  against  Navarrete  is 
simply  suicide.  I  will  carry  the  letter;  and  do  you  be  prudent, 
Zorrillo,  and  look  out  for  another. " 

"  To  be  sure,''  said  the  quarter-master;  "  that  is  a  matter 
of  course."  But  when  he  had  dismissed  the  girl  and  was 
alone,  he  leaned  his  forehead  on  the  counter,  and  his  shoulders 
shook  with  grief.  He  did  not  move  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
he  faced  the  tent  in  forced  composure;  day  had  long  dawned 
when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  lie  down  to  rest. 

The  next  day  he  made  his  report  to  the  Electo  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  assembled  council  of  war,  and  when  the  meeting 
was  over  he  went  up  to  Navarrete,  and  said,  so  loud  that  every 
one  could  hear  him : 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  new  light  o'  love. '' 

"  You  have  every  reason,''  replied  Navarrete.  "  Only  wait 
awhile,  and  what  will  you  wager  that  you  do  not  congratulate 
me  with  a  heartier  good  will  than  you  do  now?" 
,  The  proposals  from  Brussels  proved  to  be  no  more  acceptable 
than  before.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  act,  and  the 
leader  of  the  rebellious  army  made  good  use  of  his  time.  He 
felt  as  if  Power  had  given  him  double  energy  and  vigor.  It 
was  so  delightful,  at  the  end  of  a  long  march,  after  a  debate  in 
council,  and  all  the  day's  toil,  to  rest  by  his  mother's  side,  to 
listen  while  she  talked,  or  to  open  his  heart  to  her.  How  had 
she  been  able,  through  the  unrest,  the  perils,  the  foul  asso- 
ciations of  her  camp  life,  and  in  spite  of  them  all,  to  keep 
herself  so  superior  to  them — nay,  so  absolutely  high-minded? 
Her  judgments  of  men  and  things  were  shrewd  and  striking, 
her  conversation  made  lively  by  quaint  and  original  ideas,  and 
he  found  that  she  was  thoroughly  informed  on  every  point  re- 
lating to  the  state  of  the  regiment  and  his  own  position  in  it. 
She  had  not  been  the  ringleader's  confidante  for  nothing. 

By  hör  advice  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  attacking  Mechlin,  for 
the  scouts  they  sent  out  brought  word  that  the  town  was  well 
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armed  and  prepared  for  their  onslaught.  He  could  not  vent- 
ure on  a  prolonged  siege  with  the  resources  at  his  command, 
and  his  first  stroke  must  on  no  account  be  a  failure.  80  he 
remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels;  but  he  sent  back 
Montesdocca — a  captain  who  came  out  to  make  a  further  at- 
tempt at  negotiations — no  better  satisfied  than  he  came.  He 
then,  to  mislead  the  enemy,  made  a  start  in  a  wrong  direction, 
and,  returning  unexpectedly,  fell  on  the  wealthy  town  of  Alost 
in  Flanders. 

The  startled  inhabitants  did  their  best  to  defend  the  place, 
which  was  well  fortified;  but  they  were  not  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  furious  attack  of  an  experienced  army  hunger- 
ing for  booty.  The  conquered  city  belonged  to  the  king.  It 
was  such  a  security  as  the  rebels  needed,  and  they  took  it  and 
held  it  as  an  indemnity  for  the  money  due  to  them.  All  who 
resisted  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  soldiers  plundered  the 
citizens  of  all  they  possessed,  as  a  compensation  for  the  arrears 
of  wages. 

The  halls  under  the  belfry — the  great  tower  where  the  bells 
hung  which  summoned  the  citizens  when  danger  threatened — 
were  store-houses  containing  cloth  and  to  spare,  to  make  them 
all  new  doublets.  There  was  no  lack  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
town  treasury,  in  the  merchants'  coffers,  and  the  citizens' 
cash-boxes.  Their  silver  plate,  the  womens'  gold  ornaments, 
the  childrens'  christening  tokens,  all  fell  into  the  conquerors' 
hands,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  villages  scattered  round  the 
town  were  compelled  to  supply  provisions  for  the  rebel  host. 

Navarrete  did  not  attempt  to  check  the  rapine.  What  a 
soldier  could  take  by  force  of  arms  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  fairly 
won  prize.  The  taking  of  Alost  was  an  inevitable  act  of  self- 
preservation,  and  his  regiments  agreed  with  him,  and  were 
well  content  with  their  Electo. 

The  mutineers  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  citizens'  houses, 
slept  in  their  beds,  eat  out  of  their  dishes  and  pans,  and 
drained  their  wine-cellars.  For  three  days  they  sacked  the 
town;  on  the  fifth  the  service  was  reorganized,  quarters  were 
allotted,  and  the  iowns-folk  were  allowed  to  meet  again  at 
their  town  hall,  to  return  to  their  trade  or  work  or  other 
habitual  pursuits.  What  they  might  have  succeeded  in  saving 
was  now  secure  in  their  keeping;  but,  indeed,  plunder  had 
ceased  to  be  profitable. 

The  Electo  had,  of  course,  a  choice  of  quarters,  and  there 
was  no  lack  of  handsome  houses  in  the  town.  Ulrich  would 
have  liked  very  well  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  palace  of  the 
Barons  of  Hierges;  but  he  gave  up  the  fancy  and  chose  for  his 
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residence  a  small  neat  house  in  the  market-place,  which  re- 
minded him  of  his  father's  smithy.  There  was  a  pretty  front 
room  with  a  balcony  facing  the  bell-tower  and  the  handsome 
town  hall,  and  this  Ulrich  furnished  comfortably  for  his 
mother,  and  the  gardeners  of  the  town  had  orders  to  keep 
her  supplied  with  their  choicest  plants  and  flowers.  This 
sitting-room,  gay  with  flowers  and  singing-birds,  soon  looked 
far  prettier  and  more  comfortable  than  the  little  home  he  had 
pictured  in  his  dreams.  There  was  even  a  small  white  dog, 
just  like  the  one  Florette  had  owned  years  ago;  and  when,  in 
the  evenings,  the  warm  summer  air  blew  in  at  the  open  win- 
dow, and  they  two  alone  recalled  the  past  or  made  projects  for 
the  future,  he  felt  as  if  a  new  spring-time  had  blossomed  in  his 
heart.  The  griefs  of  the  towns-folk  never  troubled  his  soul; 
they  were  on  the  losing  side  in  the  game  of  war — enemies, 
rebels.  Among  his  own  men  he  saw  none  but  cheerful  faces. 
Power  was  his — they  obeyed. 

Zorrillo  hated  him — that  he  could  see  in  his  eyes;  but  he  had 
made  him  captain,  and  the  Spaniard  fulfilled  his  duties  as 
quarter-master  in  an  irreproachable  manner.  Florette  wished 
to  tell  him  that  the  Electo  was  her  son;  but  Ulrich  implored 
her  to  wait  till  his  hold  on  his  position  was  firmer,  and  how 
could  she  bear  to  refuse  her  darling?  At  first  it  had  troubled 
her  deeply,  but  she  presently  got  over  it,  and  in  her  boy's  so- 
ciety she  could  be  as  gay  as  ever,  and  forget  all  her  griefs  and 
heartaches.  It  was  such  a  happiness  to  have  him  again,  and 
to  be  loved  by  him.  Where  was  there  a  more  tender  son? 
Who  had  a  prettier  home  than  she?  In  the  distribution  of  the 
plunder,  the  velvet  and  brocade  dresses  of  the  Lady  of  Hierges 
had  fallen  to  the  Electors  share — and  how  young  and  hand- 
some Florette  looked  in  these !  She  was  astonished  at  herself 
as  she  looked  in  the  glass.  Two  good  palfreys  with  handsome 
harness  had  been  found  standing  in  the  baron's  stables;  Ulrich 
had  told  her  of  this,  and  she  at  once  began  to  long  to  ride  out 
into  the  country.  She  had  always  been  accustomed  to  ride 
with  Grandgagnage;  and  now,  when  she  cantered  by  her  son's 
side,  in  a  long  velvet  habit  and  a  small  hat  with  a  waving 
feather,  she  saw  that  even  the  hostile  citizens  and  their  wives 
looked  up  at  her  with  admiration.  And  indeed  they  were  a 
pretty  picture :  the  splendid  young  soldier,  f  lall  of  self-conscious 
vigor  and  power,  riding  his  spirited  charger,  and  by  his  side 
the  handsome  woman  with  her  white  hair,  but  with  eyes  that 
sparkled  with  eager  vivacity,  as  they  galloped  through  the 
town. 

Zorrillo  often  met  them  as  they  rode  past  the  town  hall,  and 
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she  would  always  wave  him  a  friendly  greeting,  but  he  carefully 
looked  the  other  way,  or,  if  he  could  not  avoid  it,  bowed  coldly 
in  return.  This  wounded  her  deeply,  and  often  when  she  sat 
alone  she  would  seem  to  shrink  up  and  to  grow  old  and  weary 
as  she  sat  staring  at  the  ground;  but  Ulrich^s  presence  always 
revived  her  and  restored  her  youth. 

She  knew  now  all  his  lifers  experiences,  all  that  had  stirred 
his  heart  and  soul,  and  she  did  not  see  how  she  could  contradict 
him  when  he  asserted  that  Power  was  the  highest  goal  of  man. 

The  soaring  spirit  of  the  Electo  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
possession  of  so  small  a  place  as  Alost.  ,  The  rebels  had  been 
outlawed  from  Brussels,  but  the  king  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  ban;  the  only  object  of  the  scandalous  edict  was  to 
stop  the  mouths  of  the  clamorous  Netherlanders,  and  they 
should  be  made  to  pay  for  it.  There  was  some  great  deed  in 
the  wind! 

Antwerp,  in  those  days,  was  currently  known  as  containing 
in  itself  all  the  riches  of  the  Indies,  and  the  Electo  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  getting  this  stronghold  of  wealth  into  the 
hands  of  the  mutineers,  when  it  was  certain  that  the  whole 
Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands  would  at  once  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  regiments  in  Alost. 

Ulrich^s  mother  was  his  friend  and  adviser.  At  every  step 
he  took  he  heard  what  she  had  to  say,  and  often  gave  up  his 
own  opinion  in  favor  of  hers.  Her  share  in  the  decision  of 
such  great  issues  absorbed  the  shrewd  mind  of  the  Sibyl,  and  on 
many  occasions,  when  the  pros  and  cons  were  too  exactly  bal- 
anced, she  would  lay  out  the  cards,  and  the  verdict  of  this 
oracle  generally  turned  the  scale.  No  higher  aim,  no  dream 
of  a  desire  to  work  in  some  wider  circle  for  what  was  good  or 
great,  ever  prompted  the  plans  or  actions  of  either  of  the  pair. 
What  did  they  care  that  the  weal  or  woe  of  thousands  hung  on 
their  determiiaations?  The  deadly  weapon  they  wielded  was 
to  them  no  more  than  a  means  in  the  use  of  which  they  might 
find  enjoyment — a  tool  by  which  fruit  could  be  culled  from 
the  loftiest  trees.  Ulrich  remembered  Don  Juan^s  saying 
"  that  Power  was  a  field  to  be  tilled;"  it  was  already  true  for 
him,  for  in  Alost  there  was  many  an  ear  ready  for  the  harvest 
both  for  him  and  his  mother. 

Flora  still  devoted  herself  with  motherly  interest  to  the  care 
of  the  soldier^s  orphan  which  she  had  brought  with  her  to  her 
son^s  house;  but  the  hapless  baby,  born  in  the  straw,  now  wore 
cambric  and  lace  and  other  delicate  finery.  She  could  not  do 
without  the  child,  for  during  the  long  forenoons  when  Ulrich 
was  almost  always  absent,  she  was  sadly  haunted  by  bitter 
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thoughts^  and  occupied  herself  with  the  helpless  little  creature. 
And  Ulrich  often  stayed  out  for  a  long  time — for  much  longer 
than  his  duties  required.  What  could  he  be  doing?  Was  he 
visiting  a  sweetheart?  And  why  not?  Her  only  wonderment 
was  that  handsome  women  did  not  come  from  far  and  near  as 
pilgrims  to  so  splendid  a  young  fellow. 

It  was  true.  The  Electo  had  once  more  found  an  old  mis- 
tress: Art,  whom  he  had  abandoned  in  a  rage.  It  had  come 
to  his  knowledge  that  a  painter  had  fallen  in  defending  the 
town,  and  he  had  gone  to  the  house  of  the  dead  artist  to  see  his 
work.  In  what  a  state  had  he  found  it!  The  windows  and 
furniture  were  all  broken,  the  doors  of  the  cupboards  all 
wrenched  open,  swinging  and  flapping  on  their  bent  hinges; 
and  the  widow  and  children  were  lying  on  straw  in  the  studio. 

It  went  to  his  heart,  and  he  relieved  the  distressed  woman 
with  a  liberal  hand.  On  the  walls  hung  a  few  pictures  of  saints 
which  the  Spaniards  had  spared,  and  the  easels,  colors,  and 
brushes  had  been  left  untouched.  He  was  seized  with  an  idea 
which  he  at  once  proceeded  to  act  upon.  He  would  paint  a 
new  standard;  and  his  heart  beat  high  as  he  stood  once  more 
in  front  of  an  easel. 

To  him  heretics  were  heathen,  and  it  was  against  them 
that  the  Spaniards  were  fighting — against  heretics  and  for  the 
true  faith.  So  he  painted  the  crucifix  on  one  side  of  his  stand- 
ard and  the  Virgin  on  the  other.  The  artistes  widow  sat  for 
the  Virgin  and  a  young  soldier  for  the  Christ. 

No  doubts  or  hesitation,  no  fear  of  a  critical  master,  now 
paralyzed  his  hand.  Power  was  his;  and  what  he  did  must  be 
right.  He  put  Costa's  head,  just  as  he  had  painted  it  in 
Titian's  studio,  on  the  drooping  figure  of  the  Saviour,  and  his 
Madonna  wore  the  look  of  the  Sibyl;  in  spite  of  the  stern  judges 
at  Madrid,  it  pleased  him  and  did  honor  to  his  mother.  He 
made  her  younger,  turned  the  silvery  whiteness  of  her  hair  to 
a  golden  yellow;  and  then  he  one  day  begged  her  to  sit  still  and 
think  of  something  serious  for  a  time;  he  wanted  to  draw  her. 

She  laughed  as  she  put  herself  into  an  attitude.  "  Make 
haste,  then,"  she  said.  "  Nothing  serious  lasts  very  long  with 
me.'' 

A  few  days  later  the  paintings  were  finished,  and  they  reaUy 
looked  very  well;  he  was  delighted  to  have  felt  that  he  could 
do  something  after  so  long  an  interval.  His  mother  was  en- 
chanted with  his  masterpiece,  and  particularly  with  the  Virgin 
which  she  at  once  recognized,  and  was  touched  by  his  faitlif  ul 
remembrance.  She  looked  just  like  that,  she  said,  as  a  young 
woman,  and  it  was  strange  that  he  should  so  exactly  have  hit 
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the  color  that  her  hair  had  been;  but,  she  feared,  she  added, 
that  it  was  sheer  blasphemy  to  paint  a  Madonna  with  her 
features,  for  she  was  a  miserable  sinner  and  nothing  else.  She 
was  happy  too  that  the  work  was  at  an  end,  for  the  S23irit  of 
unrest  had  once  more  taken  possession  of  her,  and  the  morn- 
ings had  been  so  dull  and  long.  Pasquale  had  never  once 
glanced  up  at  her  window — and  this  she  felt  to  be  a  burning 
wrong — and  she  was  beginning  to  miss  the  society  of  men  to 
whom  she  had  so  long  been  accustomed.  Still  she  never  com- 
plained, and  always  showed  Ulrich  the  same  happy  face,  until 
one  day  her  son  told  her  that  he  must  quit  her  again  for  a 
short  time.  He  had  already,  more  than  once,  put  to  rout  the 
hastily  formed  army  of  peasants  and  villagers  who  had  been 
called  out  to  take  the  field  against  the  mutineers.  He  was 
now  challenged  to  join  in  battle  with  Romero,  the  colonel  of  a 
large  body  of  patriots  who  had  assembled  and  put  themselves 
under  the  command  of  the  noble  Lord  of  Floyon,  between 
Louvain  and  Tirlemont.  They  were  said  to  consist  chiefly  of 
students  and  other  rebels — and  so  in  fact  they  were;  but  they 
were  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  the  cruelly  oppressed  Nether- 
landers — noble  souls  who  could  not  endure  to  see  their  native 
soil  trampled  under  foot  by  a  horde  of  mutmeers. 

Ulrich  took  leave  of  his  mother  with  a  light  heart;  he  felt 
sure  of  returning  in  triumph.  But  the  poor  woman  was  easily 
moved,  and  she  parted  from  him  with  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  Electo  took  the  field  with  a  goodly  force,  but  the  main 
body  of  the  mutinied  regiments,  under  a  captain  and  their 
quarter-master,  Zorrillo,  remained  behind  as  a  check  upon  the 
citizens  of  Alost. 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  force  of  patriotic  rebels,  numerous  but  too 
hastily  recruited,  had  been  utterly  routed  at  Tisnacq  by  a 
small  army  of  well-disciplined  Spanish  veterans.  Ulrich  had 
done  his  part  in  gaining  the  prompt  victory,  and  had  been 
greeted  by  his  old  colonel,  the  valiant  Romero,  by  Mendoza  the 
bold  trooper,  and  by  several  other  distinguished  officers,  as  one 
of  themselves.  When  these  illustrious  personages  had  them- 
selves turned  rebels  they  had  accepted  the  Electo  as  their 
brother  and  equal,  and  did  not  scorn  to  secure  his  co-operation 
in  the  stroke  they  were  planning  to  take  possession  of  Antwerp. 
He  had  gone  forward  under  fire  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and 
wherever  he  appeared  his  men  were  reiidy  to  pledge  themselves 
to  fidelity  and  submission,  and  to  follow  him  even  to  death. 
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Ulrich,  for  his  part,  trod  on  air;  mere  existence  was  a  joy 
to  him.  No  sovereign  could  feel  a  keener  satisfaction  in  the 
sense  of  growing  Power  than  he.  In  the  evening  after  the 
battle  he  had  met  Romero,  Vargas,  Mendoza,  and  Tassis,  at  a 
grand  banquet;  and  next  morning  the  prisoners  his  men  had 
taken  were  brought  up  before  him. 

He  had  left  it  to  his  lieutenant  to  see  and  examine  the  stu- 
dents, citizens,  and  peasants;  but  among  the  prisoners  were 
three  noblemen  who  could  be  made  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom. 
The  two  oldest  had  agreed  to  his  demands,  and  had  been  led 
away;  the  third,  a  fine  young  man  in  knight's  armor,  remained 
to  be  disposed  of. 

He  and  this  young  warrior  had  had  a  hand  to  hand  fight, 
for  the  prisoner,  who  was  on  horseback,  had  pressed  him  hard, 
and  the  victory  might  not  have  fallen  to  the  Electo,  but  that 
a  musket-shot  had  killed  the  enemy's  horse  under  him.  The 
prisoner  now  stood  before  him  with  his  arm  in  a  sling.  A 
handsome  coat  of  arms  was  displayed  on  his  breast-plate  and 
shoulder-pieces,  repousse  in  the  metal. 

"  You  were  dragged  out  from  under  your  horse,  then,'^  said 
Navarrete;  *'  but  you  wield  a  good  sword.'' 

He  spoke  in  Spanish,  but  the  young  man  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said,  in  German :  "  I  do  not  understand  Spanish. " 

"  You  are  a  German?"  said  Ulrich  in  his  mother- tongue. 
"  And  how  come  you  here  among  these  Dutch  rebels?" 

The  nobleman  looked  at  the  Electo  in  astonishment;  but 
Navarrete  gave  him  no  time  for  wonderment. 

* '  I  can  speak  German, "  he  went  on.  * '  What  have  you  to  say 
for  yourself?" 

"  I  had  some  business  in  Antwerp." 

"  Business! — what  business.^" 

"That  is  my  affair." 

"  Oh,  very  well.  Then  we  may  ihrow  off  ceremony  and 
talk  in  a  different  way." 

"  Nay;  I  am  your  prisoner  and  am  bound  to  answer." 

"Well,  then?" 

"  I  wanted  to  buy  some  stuffs. " 

"  You  are  not  a  merchant?" 

The  cavalier  shook  his  head  and  smiled.  "  We  had  just 
rebuilt  our  castle,"  he  said;  "  it  had  been  burned  down." 

"  And  you  wanted  carpets  and  tapestry.  Did  you  think  to 
take  them  from  us  as  booty?" 

"Scarcely." 

"  Then  what  made  you  join  our  enemies?^' 
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"Baron  Floyon  is  a  relation  of  my  mother*s.  He  was 
marching  to  meet  you,  and  as  his  cause  was  mine — " 

"  And  as  you  had  a  mind  for  plunder  you  thought  you 
would  like  to  break  a  lance. " 

"Just  so." 

"  And  you  played  your  part  well.  Where  do  you  come 
from?^' 

"  You  know  already;  from  Germany." 

"  But  Germany  is  a  large  place." 

"  From  the  Black  Forest  in  Suabia." 

"  And  what  is  your  name?" 

The  prisoner  was  silent;  but  Ulrich,  glancing  first  at  the 
coat  of  arms  on  his  adversai*5^'s  breast-plate,  looked  him  steadily 
in  the  face,  and  a  peculiar  smile  played  on  his  lips  as  he  went 
closer  to  him  and  said,  in  an  altered  tone : 

"  You  are  thinking  that  Navarrete  may  require  a  ransom 
from  the  Count  of  Frohlingnen  as  heavy  as  his  fields  and  forests 
are  wide?" 

"  Do  you  know  me?" 

"  I  believe  so,  Count  Lips." 

"  Heaven  and  earth!" 

"  So  after  the  convent  you  took  to  the  field." 

"  After  the  convent!    What  can  you  know  of  me?" 

"  We  are  old  comrades.  Count  Lips — look  me  closer  in  the 
face." 

The  nobleman  looked  fixedly  at  the  Electo,  but  he  shook  his 
head.  "And  yet,"  he  said,  "you  did  not  seem  quite  a 
stranger  from  the  first;  but  I  have  never  been  in  Spain." 

"  But  I  have  been  in  Suabia,  and  I  owe  you  something  too 
— a  debt  of  old  standing.  AVill  your  ransom  cover  the  cost  of 
a  broken  church  window,  do  you  think?" 

The  count  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment,  but  a  bright 
smile  lighted  up  his  face  as  he  exclaimed,  with  hearty  satisfac- 
tion: "  I'ou — why,  you  are  Ulrich!  Devil  take  me  if  I  am 
wrong!  But  who  in  the  world  would  expect  to  find  a  Black 
Forest  lad  in  the  Spanish  Electo?" 

•And  the  fact  must  remain  a  secret  between  us  two,"  said 
Ulrich,  offering  the  count  his  hand.  "  You  have  only  to  hold 
your  tongue  and  you  are  free.  The  broken  window  will  cover 
the  ransom. " 

"  Merciful  Virgin!  If  every  window  in  the  convent  were 
equally  valuable  the  monks  might  grow  fat!"  cried  the  count. 
"  A  Suabian  heart  beats  true  even  under  a  Spanish  doublet. 
It  is  a  piece  of  luck — of  devilish  good  luck — that  I  should  have 
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come  out  with  Floy  on.  And  your  father,  Adam — and  Ruth, 
sweet  child — " 

"  Surely  you  ought  to  know —  My  father  is  dead;  years, 
years  ago!^'  said  Ulrich,  and  he  looked  away  from  the  count. 

"  Dead!''  cried  the  other,  "  years  ago!  Why^  I  saw  him  at 
his  anvil  only  three  weeks  since. " 

"  My  father?  at  his  anvil!  And  Ruth — "  stammered 
Ulrich,  turning  pale,  and  looking  at  his  friend. 

"  They  are  alive;  of  course  they  are  alive!  I  found  them 
safe  and  sound  in  Antwerp.  No  one  makes  such  weapons  as 
he  does.  The  devil  is  in  it  if  you  have  not  heard  of  him — 
Master  Schwab,  they  call  him,  the  armorer." 

"  Schwab!— and  he  is  my  fathet?" 

"  Ay,  your  father  in  the  flesh.  How  long  ago  is  it? — thir- 
teen years,  for  I  was  just  sixteen — that  was  when  I  saw  him 
last,  and  yet  I  knew  him  again  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  him. 
But  never,  never  can  I  forget  the  moment  when  the  dumb 
woman  drew  the  arrow  out  of  the  Jew's  breast.  That  scene 
in  the  wood — I  see  it  now  as  plainly  as  I  did  then.'^ 

"He  is  alive — they  did  not  kill  him!''  cried  the  Electo. 
"  Lips,  man — Philip — I  have  found  my  mother,  and  now  I 
have  found  my  father!  Wait  a  minute — I  must  speak  to  my 
lieutenant;  he  must  take  my  place,  and  you  and  I  will  ride  to- 
gether to  Lierre,  and  you  shall  tell  me — oh!  there  is  so  much 
to  tell.  Blessed  Virgin,  I  thank  thee,  I  thank  thee!  I  shall 
see  my  father  again — my  father!'' 

Midnight  was  long  past,  and  the  school  friends  were  still  sit- 
ting over  their  wine  and  talking  at  the  Lion  Inn  at  Lierre. 
Navarrete'was  never  tired  of  asking  questions,  and  Count  Philip 
was  very  ready  to  answer  them.  Ulrich  had  heard  of  the  doc- 
tor's unhappy  end,  and  that  his  father  had  gone  to  Antwerp, 
and  had  been  living  there  twelve  years  now,  working  as  a 
sword-smith.  The  Jew's  hapless  wife  had  died  of  grief  and 
privation  on  the  journey,  but  Ruth  still  lived  with  the  old 
man,  and  took  charge  of  his  house.  Navarrete  had  heard 
often  of  Master  Schwab,  and  his  armor  and  weapons  were  fa- 
mous; indeed,  he  had  himself  owned  a  gorget  of  his  making. 

Count  Lips  had  a.  great  deal  to  say  about  Ruth,  and  con- 
fessed that  it  was  not  for  his  workmanship  but  for  his  pretty 
daughter's  sake  that  he  had  haunted  Adam's  workshop.  The 
girl  was  as  tall  and  straight  as  a  young  llr-tree,  and  her  face 
— if  you  had  seen  it  once  you  could  never  forget  it.  Juditli, 
who  slew  Holof ernes,  must  have  been  like  her,  or  Queen  Zeno- 
bia,  or  the  chaste  Lucretia.  She  was  now  about  twenty,  and 
in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty,  but  as  cold  as  ice;  and  though  she 
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liked  him  well  enough  for  the  sake  of  his  old  kindness  to 
Ulrich,  and  in  the  scene  in  the  forest,  she  was  only  to  be 
looked  at  and  not  to  be  touched.  She  would  be  glad  to  hear 
that  Ulrich  was  alive,  to  learn  all  that  had  happened  to  him. 
And  as  for  the  armorer  himself — 

Count  Lips  himself  was  not  going  straight  home — no,  he 
would  return  to  Antwerp  and  announce  Ulrich^s  arrival.  And 
now  Navarrete  must  tell  him  all  his  adventures. 

This  he  did,  but  very  hastily  and  imperfectly,  for  he  always 
came  round  to  his  father  again  and  the  old  times,  asking  after 
every  one  they  had  ever  both  known. 

The  old  count  was  still  living,  but  he  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  gout  and  from  a  capricious  young  wife  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried in  advanced  life.  Hange-Marx — the  gallows-bird — had 
fallen  into  melancholy,  and  had  died  "hanged,  sure  enough,  but 
by  his  own  hand.  Black  Xaver  had  entered  the  priesthood  and 
was  living  in  Rome,  in  high  repute  as  a  member  of  a  Spanish 
order.  The  old  abbot  still  ruled  the  convent,  and  had  plenty 
of  time  now  for  study,  for  the  school  was  broken  up,  and  as 
part  of  their  revenue  had  been  sequestered  the  number  of 
monks  was  diminished.  The  justice  had  been  falsely  accused 
of  embezzling  certain  trust-moneys;  he  had  lingered  in  prison 
for  a  year,  and  then,  after  being  acquitted  and  set  free,  he  had 
died  of  a  liver  complaint. 

Day  was  dawning  when  the  friends  parted.  Count  Philip 
undertook  to  tell  Ruth  that  Ulrich  had  found  his  mother,  and 
to  ask  her  to  persuade  the  smith  to  forgive  his  wife,  of  whom 
Ulrich  spoke  in  eager  praise  and  admiration. 

When  they  parted  Philip  made  an  attempt  to  induce  the 
Electo  to  pause  in  time  in  the  career  he  had  embarked  on,  for 
it  was  one  of  danger;  but  Ulrich  laughed  in  his  face  and  ex- 
claimed: "But  you  seel  have  found  the  right  Word,  and  I 
shall  use  it  to  the  top  of  my  bent.  You  were  born  to  Power  on 
a  small  scale.  I  have  won  it,  and  will  never  rest  till  I  can 
wield  it  on  the  grandest  scale.  Ah,  if  there  is  in  this  world  a 
foretaste  of  heaven  it  is  Power  that  gives  it!^^ 

On  his  return  to  the  camp  the  Electo  found  the  Alost  regi- 
ment prepared  to  march,  and  as  he  rode  along,  his  fancy 
painted  his  parents — his  father  and  mother — once  more  hap- 
pily united,  and  Ruth  in  all  the  splendor  of  her  majestic 
beauty.  He  remembered  how  he  had  gazed  at  his  parents  as 
they  went  to  church  arm  in  arm  on  a  Sunday — and  then  how 
he  had  carried  Ruth  in  his  arms  that  day  when  they  had  lied 
— and  now  he  would  see  them  all  again!  He  gave  his  men  a 
very  short  rest,  for  he  longed  to  get  back  to  lus  mother.     It 
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was  good  to  be  going  home  with  such  news  as  this — how  good 
and  happy  life  seemed,  and  how  thankful  he  felt  to  Destiny. 
The  sun  was  setting  as  they  reached  the  pretty  town  of  AJost, 
and  the  sky  seemed  strewn  with  roses. 

"  How  beautiful  !^^  he  murmured,  as  he  drew  his  lieutenant's 
attention  to  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  western  horizon. 

An  outrider  had  preceded  him.  The  victors  were  received 
with  salutes  of  cannon  and  blare  of  trumpets  as  they  rode 
through  the  barbican.  At  the  town  hall  Navarrete  dismounted, 
and  was  welcomed  by  the  captain  who  had  held  the  command 
in  his  absence.  The  Electo  rapidly  sketched  the  history  of  the 
brilliant  and  brief  campaign,  and  then  asked  what  was  the 
latest  news. 

The  captain  looked  down  uneasily,  and  then  said,  in  a  low 
voice : 

"  Nothing  of  public  importance;  but  the  day  before  yester- 
day— it  was  an  ugly  business,  and  it  will  trouble  you,  I  fear. 
Your  light  o'  love — the  camp  Sibyl — "  ? 

''Who?    What  did  you  say?'' 

"  She  went  to  Zorrillo — and  he— bear  up,  man — he  stabbed 
her." 

Ulrich  staggered.  "  Stabbed  her!"  he  said,  dully.  Then 
he  seized  the  other  by  the  shoulders  and  shrieked  out :  ' '  Stabbed 
her?     Murdered  her,  you  mean? — killed  her?" 

"  He  thrust  his  dagger  into  her  heart — straight  in;  she  must 
have  died  as  if  she  had  been  struck  by  lightning.  And  Zorrillo 
is  gone — God  alone  knows  where.  Who  could  have  fancied 
that  such  a  quiet  fellow — " 

"  And  you  let  him  go;  you  helped  the  murderer  to  escape, 
you  dog  I"  stormed  the  wretched  man.  "  We  will  settle  this 
presently.     But  where  is  she;  where  have  you  put  the  body?" 

The  captain  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

''Be  calm,  Navarrete,"  he  said,  soothingly;  "we  are  all 
sorry  for  the  Sibyl;  there  is  many  a  one  in  the  camp  that  will 
miss  her  sorely.  As  for  Zorrillo,  he  knew  the  password,  and 
could  be  off  when  and  how  he  pleased.  She  is  still  lying  at  his 
quarters. " 

"  Is  she?"  said  the  Electo,  half  bewildered;  then  collecting 
himself,  he  said,  gloomily:  "  I  must  see  her." 

The  captain  led  the  way  in  silence,  and  oj^ened  the  door  into 
the  room. 

There  lay  the  woman — the  mother  who  had  borne  him  and 
abandoned  him,  and  yet  had  loved  him  so  deeply;  she  was 
Jaid  on  a  wretched  bier,  made'  of  rough  boards  raised  on  tres- 
tles.    A  poor  soldier's  wife,  to  whom  she  had  shown  some  kind- 
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ness,  watched  by  the  corpse,  and  a  solitary  torch  burned  yel- 
low and  smoky  at  her  head.  Her  little  white  dog  had  followed 
her,  and  was  snuffing  at  the  floor,  which  was  red  with  his  mis- 
tress's blood. 

Ulrich  snatched  the  torch  from  the  ring,  and  the  glare  fell 
on  the  dead  woman's  face.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he 
looked  at  his  mother's  features;  but  he  did  not  gaze  at  her 
above  a  minute — he  shuddered  and  turned  away;,  and  handing 
the  torch  to  one  of  his  companions,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice: 
"  Cover  her  face." 

The  woman  drew  a  coarse  handkerchief  over  the  features 
which  once  had  smiled  so  sweetly,  and  Ulrich,  falling  on  his 
knees  by  her  side,  hid  his  face  in  the  dead  woman's  lap. 

Some  minutes  passed  before  he  slowly  rose,  rubbing  his  eyes 
as  if  he  were  waking  from  some  bewildering  dream;  then  he 
struck  his  breast  and  looked  proudly  round  on  his  comrades. 
He  was  the  Electo,  and  what  he  had  loved  others  should  re- 
spect. 

This  was  his  mother  who  lay  on  a  pauper's  bier — a  miserable 
beggar  watching  her  corpse — no  tapers  at  her  head — no  priest 
to  pray  for  her  soul!  His  heart  was  raging  with  sorrow,  and, 
his  indignation  silencing  his  grief,  he  broke  all  bounds  and 
shouted,  quite  beside  himself: 

^  *  Here,  you — captain.  This  woman — this  dead  woman — un- 
derstand me,  one  and  all — the  Sibyl,  I  say,  was  my  mother — 
yes,  my  own  mother.  Kespect  her — I  say  respect  her  as  if  she 
were  myself.  Am  I  to  enforce  what  is  due  to  her?  Send 
people  here  at  once — people  with  torches;  have  the  catafalque 
placed  before  the  altar  in  Saint  Martin's  Church.  Send  all 
the  tapers  you  can  find.  It  is  still  quite  early.  Lieutenant; 
ah,  you  are  there — that  is  well!  Knock  up  the  priest,  and  go 
to  the  bishop.  I  will  have  a  solemn  requiem  sung  for  my 
mother,  and  a  funeral  as  if  she  were  the  Duchess  of  Aerschot. 
Blow  an  assemblee;  have  the  bells  tolled.  In  one  hour  meet 
me,  all  of  you,  in  Saint  Martin's  Church.  Torches,  I  said! 
Am  I  your  captain — yes  or  no?  Close  by  here,  at  the  carpen- 
ter's, I  saw  a  large  oak  coffin;  have  it  brought  in — at  once,  at 
once.  My  mother  must  lie  better  than  this.  You — poor,  poor 
mother  I  beloved  mother — you  would  have  liked  to  be  decked 
with  flowers,  and  no  one  has  come  to  bring  you  one — not  one! 
Captain  Ortis,  I  have  spoken.  When  I  return  let  me  find 
everything  done.     You  have  your  orders. " 

He  quitted  the  room  aud  hurried  off  to  his  own  house;  he 
went  into  the  sitting-room,  and  with  trembling  hands  pulled 
every  blossom  off  the  plants.   The  maid-servants  watched  him. 
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terrified,  and  he  desired  them  to  collect  all  he  had  plucked 
and  carry  them  to  the  house  of  death. 

His  orders  had  been  carried  out;  when  he  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Zorrillo's  quarters  the  soldiers  who  had  collected  drew 
back  and  made  way  for  him. 

He  nodded  to  them/  and  went  to  one  and  another,  saying 
only: 

"  The  Sibyl  was  my  mother.  Zorrillo  killed  my  mother." 
And  meanwhile  the  coffin  was  carried  into  the  house. 

He  stood  in  the  anteroom,  leaning  his  forehead  against  the 
wall,  and  groaned  in  anguish,  till  the  corpse,  having  been  laid 
in  the  coffin,  a  soldier  came  up  to  him  and  put  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  He  strewed  the  flowers  in  it,  and  then  the  carpen- 
ter came  up  to  nail  on  the  lid;  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  the 
hammer — every  blow  seemed  to  fall  upon  his  heart. 

The  funeral  procession  set  out,  making  its  way  through  the 
soldiers  who  crowded  the  streets.  A  party  of  officers  came 
toward  him,  and  Captain  Ortis,  coming  close  up  to  him,  said: 

"  The  bishop  refuses  the  catafalque  and  the  requiem  you 
ordered.  Your  mother  died  in  sin,  unsanctified  by  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church.  Masses  for  her  soul  he  will  allow,  as 
many  as  you  will,  but  so  great  an  honor — " 

"  He  refuses  us?'^ 

"Not  us— the  Sibyl." 

"  But  she  was  my  mother — ^your  Electors  mother!  Onward 
— to  the  cathedral." 

"  It  is  closed,  and  is  to  remain  so;  the  lord  bishop — " 

"Then  break  the  doors  open!  We  will  show  him  who  is 
master  here. " 

"  You  are  mad,  man — the  holy  Church!" 

"  Forward.,  I  say.     Every  brave  man  follow  me." 

Ulrich  drew  his  staff  of  office  out  of  his  girdle,  and  marched 
forward  as  if  he  were  leading  a  storming  party;  but  Ortis 
shouted: 

"  We  do  not  fight  against  the  Church  and  Saint  Martin!" 
and  a  murmur  of  assent  was  the  response. 

Ulrich  stood  still. 

"  You  do  not — indeed!"  he  snarled.  Then,  looking  round 
on  the  crowd  of  his  followers  he  asked:  "And  has  no  one 
courage  enough  to  help  me  to  assert  my  rights?  Ortis,  De 
Vega,  Diego— are  you  with  me — yes  or  no?" 

"  No — never  against  the  Church." 

"  Well,  then,  I  command  you,"  thundered  the  Electo. 
"  Atteiition,  all.  Lieutenant  de  Vegji,  march  with  your  divi- 
sion, and  break  in  the  cathedral  door." 
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But  no  one  stirred,  and  Ortis,  on  the  contrary,  commanded : 
*'  Tarn  back,  every  man  of  you.  Saint  Martin  is  my  patron 
saint.  Every  man  who  vahies  his  soul,  do  not  touch  the 
Church,  but  defend  it,  as  I  will."' 

Ulrich  was  frenzied  with  rage;  quite  beside  himself,  he  flung 
the  commander's  staff  into  the  midst  of  their  ranks. 

"There,  I  scorn  it!''  he  exclaimed;  "I  fling  it  at  your 
feet.     Any  one  who  chooses  to  pick  it  up  may  keep  it!" 

The  soldiers  stood  stupefied,  but  Ortis  repeated  his  command: 
"  Turn  back!"  Some  others  echoed  the  order,  and  their  men 
obeyed.  The  street  was  soon  empty;  the  Electo's  mother  was 
followed  by  a  small  handful  of  her  son's  adherents:  not  a  priest 
led  the  procession.  Ulrich  himself  cast  three  handf  uls  of  earth 
into  her  grave,  and  then,  with  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast, 
made  his  way  homeward. 

How  deserted  and  empty  was  the  flower-decked  room — he  was 
alone;  for  the  first  time  he  felt  utterly  alone. 

No  tears  relieved  his  grief,  for  the  insult  he  had  suffered 
filled  him  with  rage,  and  he  nursed  his  indignation  as  if  there 
were  some  comfort  in  it. 

He  had  flung  away  the  staff,  and  with  it  his  Power.  Power! 
— that,  too,  was  a  brittle  toy  that  would  break  if  a  stone  were 
flung  at  it;  an  overblown  flower  that  would  fall  if  a  finger 
touched  it.  Power  even  was  not  pure  metal,  but  mere  glit- 
tering dross. 

All  the  evening  there  was  knocking  at  his  door;  one  officer 
after  another  came  to  mollify  his  mood,  but  he  would  not  ad- 
mit even  his  lieutenant. 

He  triumphed  in  his  hasty  act.  Fortune,  thought  he,  no 
man  can  evade;  Art,  no  man  can  be  quit  of;  Glory,  a  man 
may  trample  under  foot,  and  yet  it  will  follow  at  his  heels; 
Power  has  at  any  rate  this  advantage  over  the  other  three,  that 
a  man  may  cast  it  off  like  a  worn-out  doublet.  Let  it  go! 
Had  Power  brought  him  the  heartfelt  joys  of  the  last  few 
weeks?  No,  no.  With  his  mother  he  could  have  been  happy 
without  being  Electo,  without  flowers,  horses,  or  servants,  in 
the  humblest  home  on  earth.  It  was  not  to  Power  that  he 
owed  these  happy  hours — and  now,  his  mother  was  gone  and 
his  heart  was  sore  and  empty.  In  the  midst  of  his  misery  the 
thought  of  his  father  and  Euth  fell  on  his  spirit  like  a  ray  of 
sunshine.  This  playing  with  Power  as  Electo  was  over;  to- 
morrow he  would  go  to  Antwerp. 

Why,  why  had  Fate  snatched  his  mother  from  him  at  this 
very  moment?  Why  had  Fortune  denied  him  the  happiness  of 
seeing  his  parents  together  once  more?    His  father — she  had 
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indeed  sinned  against  him  deeply,  but  what  sins  will  not  death 
atone  for?  He  thought  he  would  take  him  some  remembrance 
of  her,  and  he  went  into  her  room  to  look  into  her  chest. 

But  it  was  not  standing  in  its  old  place;  the  owner  of  the 
house,  a  wealthy  widow,  who  had  been  driven  into  the  attics 
by  the  Electors  taking  up  his  quarters  there  had  taken  the  for- 
saken infant  and  the  dead  woman's  little  possessions  into  her 
own  charge  and  keeping. 

The  worthy  woman  had  taken  every  care  of  the  hapless 
fondling  and  of  the  property  of  her  enemy — the  man  who, 
with  his  fellow-invaders,  had  plundered  her  and  all  who  were 
near  and  dear  to  her.  She  had  been  really  grieved  at  the  poor 
woman's  sad  end,  for  Florette's  mysterious  charm  had  capti- 
vated her,  as  it  did  every  one. 

It  was  nearly  midnight,  but  Ulrich  took  a  light  and  went 
upstairs;  he  had  long  ceased  to  spare  the  feelings  of  others,  or 
to  deny  himself  the  immediate  gratification  of  a  fancy.  Dame 
Geel  had  been  kept  awake  by  the  coming  and  going,  and  knock- 
ing and  bustle  below.  When  she  heard  the  heavy  step  on  the 
stairs  she  started  up  from  her  spinning-wheel,  and  the  maid- 
servant woke  from  a  doze  and  dropped  on  her  knees. 

"  Dame  Geel!"  said  a  voice  outside.  She  recognized  Nav- 
arrete's  voice,  and  opening  the  door  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

"  She  was  his  mother,"  thought  the  old  woman  as  he  tossed 
the  clothes,  and  linen,  and  frippery  out  on  the  floor;  *'  she  was 
his  mother,  and  perhaps  he  wants  to  keep  her  prayer-book  or 
her  beads.  He  was  a  good  son  too — why,  they  went  on  to- 
gether like  a  couple  of  sweethearts.  He  is  a  rough  soldier, 
but  not  a  bad  fellow. " 

She  held  a  light  for  him  while  he  tumbled  the  things  over, 
shaking  her  head  at  the  disorder  he  left  them  in. 

He  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  chest.  There  he  found  first 
a  handsome  necklace  which  had  fallen  to  Zorrillo's  share  in 
some  prize  taking,  and  which  he  had  given  to  his  mistress  as  a 
little  reserve  fund.  That  should  be  for  Euth.  Then  his  hand 
fell  on  a  little  bundle  tied  up  with  pink  silk  ribbon,  and  in  that 
was  a  tiny  baby's  shirt,  a  smart  little  doll,  and  a  gold  ring — 
her  betrothal  rmg,  given  her  by  his  father,  as  the  date  inside 
proved — and  the  üttle  shirt  and  the  doll  were  memorials  of 
him — her  darling. 

He  looked  at  them  as  he  turned  them  over  on  his  broad 
palm,  and  suddenly  his  heart  overflowed,  and,  never  heeding 
the  old  woman  who  stood  watching  him,  he  burst  into  tears 
and  sobbed  out:  "  My  mammy,  my  own  mammy." 

A  gentle  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  kind  voice 
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said:    "Poor  man,   poor    fellow!      Well,   she  was  a  sweet 
creature  and  your  mother — that  is  enough  in  itself.  '^ 

The  Electo  nodded  in  silence,  and  when  she  said  again,  in  her 
hearty,  feeling  voice:  "Poor  fellow!'^  the  words  came  home 
to  him  more  than  the  loudest  acclamations  his  glory  or  his 
Power  had  ever  won  him. 
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Ulrich  and  his  servant  packed  everything  up  next  morn- 
ing. While  they  were  thus  occupied  he  heard  trumpets,  pipes, 
drums,  and  shouts  in  the  street,  and  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow he  saw  all  the  mutinied  regiments  turned  out  in  their 
bravest  array.  The  troops  formed  in  ranks  in  front  of  the 
house;  the  panes  rang  with  huzzaing  and  music,  and  the 
officers  forced  their  way  into  the  room,  offering  him  their 
swords,  swearing  to  follow  him  faithfully  even  to  death,  and 
imploring  him  to  remain  at  their  head.  He  saw  that  Power 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  cast  aside  like  a  worthless  thing.  His 
stricken  heart  was  touched,  and  Ambition  stretched  her  bruised 
wings  and  soared  up  with  fresh  energy  in  his  soul.  He  stormed, 
he  sulked — but  he  gave  way;  and  when  Ortis  fell  on  his  knee 
and  offered  him  the  commander's  staff  he  accepted  it  once 
more. 

Ulrich  was  Electo  again,  but  that  should  not  prevent  his  see- 
ing his  father  and  Kuth;  and  he  explained  that  though  he  was 
content  to  resume  his  office,  he  must  absolutely  start  for 
Antwerp  that  day.  He  privately  informed  the  officers  of  the 
plan  for  attacking  the  city,  and  that  the  matter  now  in  hand 
was  to  treat  seriously  with  the  commandant  so  that  he  might 
not  lose  his  share  of  the  valuable  prize. 

What  they  had  so  long  been  dreaming  of  and  hoping  was  to 
come  true,  then !  The  Electo  was  not  a  dilatory  man — and 
when  at  about  noon  Navarrete  marched  to  the  front,  with  the 
new  standard  of  his  own  painting,  he  was  hailed  with  delight, 
and  not  a  man  murmured,  though  many  a  one  recognized  the 
features  of  the  murdered  sibyl  in  those  of  the  Virgin.  Two  days 
after  Ulrich  rode  into  Antwerp,  full  of  eager  anticipations. 
The  little  keepsakes  he  had  taken  out  of  his  mother's  trunk 
were  packed  in  his  saddle-bag,  and  in  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  his 
father,  the  smithy  on  the  Kichtberg,  the  green  forest,  his  na- 
tive hills,  Costa's  house,  and  his  little  playfellow.  Should  he, 
indeed,  be  so  happy  as  to  fall  on  his  father's  neck  once  more? 
And  Kuth — would  she  love  him,  be  kind  to  him;  had  Philip 
described  her  rightly?    He  went  straight  to  the  count  and 
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found  him  at  home.  Philip  received  him  cordially,  but  some- 
what awkwardly  aud  timidly.  Ulrich  too  was  grave,  for  he 
liad  to  tell  his  friend  the  facts  of  his  mother's  death. 

'•'  But  it  makes  matters  easier  so  far/^  said  the  count;  "  for 
your  father  is  a  tough  old  tree,  a  thorough  stiff-necked  Sua- 
bian.     Forgetting  and  forgiving  are  not  in  his  line.'' 

*'  And  did  you  let  him  know  that  she  was  so  near,  at 
Alost?" 

"  Ay — everything.'' 

"  He  will  forgive  the  dead.  He  must,  he  must,  when  I  ask 
him,  when  he  has  me  again,  when  I  tell  him — ". 

"  Poor  fellow.  It  all  seems  so  simple  to  you.  I  have  had 
no  worse  task  for  many  a  day,  but  I  must  tell  you  and  have 
done  with  it.     He  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  either. '"' 

"  Nothing  to  say  to  me?"  cried  Ulrich.  "  But  is  he  in  his 
right  senses?    What  have  I  done — what  does  he  want — " 

"  He  knows  that  you  are  Navarrete,  the  Electo  of  Heren- 
thals,  the  hero  of  Alost,  and  so — " 

''  And  so—" 

"  Just  so.  Well,  you  see,  Ulrich,  when  a  man  is  as  famous 
as  you  are  he  is  visible  a  long  way  off,  and  everything  he  does 
produces  a  great  outcry,  and  the  echo  is  heard  in  every  street." 

"  But  to  my  credit  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man." 

"  Of  God? — perhaps;  of  the  Spaniards? — no  doubt.  For 
my  part — I  myself  was  in  the  field,  and  I  know  you  to  be  a 
brave  soldier;  still — you  must  not  take  it  ill — but  you  have 
brought  rough  times  on  this  country.  Even  the  Netherland- 
ers  are  men." 

"  Rebels,  revolted  heretics!" 

"  Take  care  what  you  say,  or  you  will  be  condemning  your 
own  father.  His  faith  has  fared  but  ill.  A  preacher  whom 
he  met  with  here,  concealed  in  some  tavern,  has  perverted 
him,  deluded  him  into  reading  the  Bible,  and  he  holds  many 
things  sacred  which  the  Church  anathematizes.  The  Dutch 
are,  in  his  eyes,  a  free  and  noble  people.  King  Philip — your 
king — he  regards  as  a  tyrant,  an  oppressor,  a  ruthless  assassin; 
and  you,  you  who  have  served  him  and  Alva,  you  are  to  him — 
But  I  will  spare  you." 

'*  Nay,  what  are  we? — let  me  hear." 

^'  No,  no;  it  will  do  no  good.  The  Spanish  army  is  a 
plague  and  a  curse,  and  that  is  sufficient." 

"  Braver  soldiers  never  trod." 

*'  Very  true;  but  all  the  carnage  and  bloodshed  they  have 
perpetrated  have  enraged  him  and  the  'towns-folk  here;  and 
rage  which  every  day  finds  fresh  griefs  to  feed  on,  which  has 
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grown  into  a  habit — what  can  you  call  it  but  hatred?  All  the 
greater  crimes  of  this  war  are  ascribed  to  Alva,  and  many  a 
small  one  is  attributed  to  you,  and  so  your  father — '^ 

"  But  we  must  teach  him  better.  I  have  come  back  to 
him  as  a  famous  soldier,  a  captain  of  thousands.  Bring  us 
together;  only  let  us  meet  I  His  son  will  still  be  his  son. 
That  I  knoAV  through  my  mother.  We  were  enemies,  rivals, 
when  I  found  her  again.  And  then — and  I  have  lost  all  that. 
Now  I  want  to  find  what  I  have  lost  in  my  father's  home. 
You  will  show  me  tile  way  to  the  smithy?^' 

"  jSTo,  Ulrich.  I  told  your  father  everything  that  could  be 
said  in  your  defense;  but  his  indignation  is  too  deep — '^ 

"  Santiago!''  roared  the  Electo  in  sudden  fury;  "  I  need  no 
one  to  take  my  part.  If  the  old  man  does  know  what  share  I 
have  had  in  tliis  war,  well  and  good,  so  much  the  better! 
And  I  will  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  report.  Where  the  fray  was 
hottest  and  the  plunder  fattest  I  was  to  be  found.  Blood  and 
thunder!  I  am  proud  of  it,  man.  I  am  no  longer  a  baby; 
and,  God  knows,  I  have  fought  my  own  way  in  the  world  with 
neither  father  nor  mother  to  help  me !  What  I  am  I  have  made 
myself,  and  can  stand  on  my  own  feet  and  answer  for  it — even 
to  my  father.  He  fights  with  big  guns;  I  know  him  of  old; 
but  I  am  not  used  to  throwing  feather  balls  myself." 

"  Ulrich,  Ulrich,  remember  he  is  your  father." 

"  I  will  remember — when  he  remembers  that  I  am  his  son." 


The  count  sent  a  servant  to  show  Ulrich  where  the  smith 
lived.  Master  Adam  had  altogether  given  lip  working  as  a 
shoeing-smith,  and  on  the  ground -floor  of  the  tall,  narrow- 
gabled  house  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  large  door  in  the 
middle,  and  a  window  on  each  side.  Inside  the  right-hand 
window,  which  was  closed,  some  fine  pieces  of  armor  were  dis- 
played in  rich  repousse  work,  and  some  ornamental  vessels  of 
beaten  iron.  The  window  to  the  left  was  half  open,  and  the 
autumn  sun  shone  into  the  room. 

Ulrich  dismissed  the  servant;  he  held  the  little  memorials 
of  his  mother  in  his  hand,  and  stood  listening  to  the  blows  of 
the  hammer  which  rang  out  from  the  interior  of  the  house. 
The  familiar  sound  brought  back  all  the  memories  of  his  boy- 
hood and  soothed  his  raging  pulses.  Count  Philip  was  right 
after  all:  Adam  was  an  old  man,  and  entitled  to  a  so'n's 
reverence;  he  must  endure  from  him  what  he  would  never 
allow  in  another.  He  felt  it  a  real  happiness  only  to  be  so  near 
the  father  he  had  so  long  been  parted  from;  and  surely,  surely 
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all  that  stood  between  Mm  and  the  old  man  would  vanish  as 
soon  as  they  stood  face  to  face  once  more. 

And  what  a  splendid  workman  his  father  was!  There  was 
not  another  who  could  have  wrought  that  steel  breast-plate 
with  the  Medusa's  head  in  the  middle  so  delicately,  or  have 
made  it  so  light.  And  he  did  not  work  alone  here  as  he  had 
on  the  Richtberg,  for  IJlrich  could  hear  more  than  one  ham- 
mer ring  on  the  metal. 

Before  knocking  at  the  door  he  peeped  in  at  the  open  win- 
dow.. A  tall  womanly  figure  was  standing  at  a  desk;  her  back 
was  toward  him;  he  could  only  see  the  shape  of  her  head,  her 
long  black  plaits.,  her  simple  brown  dress  neatly  bordered  with 
velvet,  and  with  a  lace  frill  round  her  neck.  An  elderly 
man,  evidently  a  merchant,  was  shaking  hands  to  quit  her, 
and  he  could  hear  him  say:  ''  You  have  got  it  too  cheap  again. 
Mistress  Euth — much  too  cheap.'' 

"At  a  fair  price,''  she  said,  coolly.  "You  have  a  fair 
profit,  and  we  can  afford  to  pay.  I  shall  expect  the  iron  the 
day  after  to-morrow. " 

"  It  shall  be  delivered  by  noon.  The  master  has  a  real 
treasure  in  you,  fair  mistress;  and  if  my  son  were  still  alive  I 
know  whose  door  he  would  knock  at.  Wilhelm  Ykens  told 
me  of  his  misfortune.  But  he  is  a  good  gold- worker;  why  will 
you  give  him  no  hope?  Consider,  you  are  twenty  already,  and 
every  year  makes  it  harder  to  say  yes. " 

"  It  suits  me  better  to  stay  with  the  old  man,"  she  said, 
lightly.  "  You  know  he  could  not  do  without  me,  nor  I  with- 
out him.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Wilhelm,  but  I  can 
do  very  well  without  him.     Good-day,  Master  Keulitz." 

Ulrich  moved  away  till  the  merchant  had  turned  down  a  side 
street;  then  he  looked  into  the  little  room  again.  Ruth  was 
now  seated  at  the  desk,  but  she  was  not  studying  the  account- 
book  before  her;  she  was  gazing  into  vacancy.  The  Electo 
could  see  her  face  now — a  calm,  beautiful,  noble  face :  and  he 
did  not  disturb  her,  for  it  was  pleasure  enough  to  gaze  at  it 
and  compare  it  with  the  image  in  his  memory,  which  had  never 
faded  through  all  the  storms  and  adventures  of  liis  life. 

Never — nowhere — not  even  in  Italy — had  he  seen  a  finer 
face  in  a  woman.  Philip  was  right.  And  there  was  some- 
thing sovereign  in  her  beauty.  This  was  the  woman  of  his 
dreams,  the  lofty  woman  who  might  be  a  fit  wife  for  an  Electo, 
worthy  to  share  his  power  and  greatness.  Once — once  already 
he  had  held  her  in  his  arms.  He  felt  as  if  it  were  but  yester- 
day!    His  heart  beat  higher  and  faster. 

She  rose  from  her  seat  and  came  thoughtfully  toward  the 
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window,  and  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  but  said,  in 
a  low  voice: 

"  Ruth,  Ruth!     Do  you  not  know  me?    It  is  I — Ulrich/' 

She  started,  and  put  out  her  hands  as  if  so  hold  him  off — 
but  only  for  an  instant.  Then  she  joyfully  called  his  name, 
and  tried  to  be  calm  as  he  rushed  into  the  room.  But  she 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  again  and  again:  "Ulrich,  oh, 
Ulrich!"  and  let  liim  take  her  in  his  arms  and  clasp  her  to 
his  heart. 

Day  after  day  she  had  waited  for  him,  with  an  aching  heart 
and  longing,  and  yet  with  covert  horror;  for  he  was  the  reck- 
less Electo,  the  ringleader  of  the  mutineers,  the  sworn  foe  of 
the  noble  nation  she  loved.  But  all  this  was  forgotten  in  this 
moment  of  meeting;  she  felt  nothing  but  the  joy  of  having 
him  there  once  more — him  whom  she  had  never  ceased  to  re- 
member— and  the  bliss  of  seeing,  feeling,  knowing  that  he 
loved  her. 

His  heart,  too,  was  overflowing  with  passion  and  ecstasy. 
He  stammered  out  some  tender  words  and  pressed  her  head 
against  his  breast,  and  then  he  gently  raised  her  face  to  kiss  her 
hps.  But  this  broke  the  spell — before  he  could  prevent  it  she 
had  slipped  from  his  clasp,  and  said,  firmly:  "No;  there  is  a 
dark  gulf  between  yoa  and  us.'' 

"  There  is  not — there  is  not,"  he  cried,  hotly.  "  Are  you 
not  mine?  Your  heart  and  mine  have  beat  together  ever  since 
that  day  in  the  snow.  And  if  my  father  still  owes  me  a 
grudge  because  I  have  served  other  masters  than  his,  you- can 
bring  us  together  again.  I  could  not  stay  any  longer  in 
Alost." 

"  With  the  mutineers,"  she  said,  sadly.  "  Ulrich,  Ulrich, 
to  think  you  should  return  to  us  thus. " 

He  seized  her  hand,  and  when  she  drew  it  away  he  smiled 
proudly,  and  said,  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  man  who  is  sure 
of  his  position : 

"  Nay,  have  done  with  foolish  coyness.  To-morrow  you  will 
give  me  your  hand,  both  hands,  and  willingly.  I  am  not  so 
black  as  you  think.  The  fortune  of  war  made  me  fight  under 
the  Spanish  flag,  and  '  when  you  eat  a  man's  bread  you  must 
pipe  his  tune  '  is  the  soldier's  motto.  What  would  you  have? 
I  have  served  with  honor  and  won  something  worth  winning; 
surely  that  ought  to  satisfy  you. " 

Ruth  fired  up.  "No,"  she  exclaimed,  decidedly;  "a 
thousand  times  no.  You  are  the  Electo  of  Alost,  the  spoiler 
of  our  towns — that  can  not  be  wiped  out  like  dust  off  a  board. 
I  am  only  a  weak  girl — but  your  father  will  never  give  his 
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hand  to  a  blood-stained  man  in  Spanish  uniform.  I  know  him 
well — never!"' 

Ulrich\s  blood  boiled,  but  he  controlled  his  rage  and  an- 
swered, reproachfully  at  first,  but  at  las(?  quite  humbly: 

"  You  are  my  father's  echo.  What  can  he  know  of  soldier's 
honor  and  the  glory  of  war?  But  you,  Ruth — you  must  un- 
derstand me.  Do  you  remember  our  play  about  the  Word — 
the  great  Word  that  would  do  everything?  I  have  found  it, 
and  you  shall  share  with  me  everything  it  can  give  us.  But 
first  help  me  to  bring  my  father  to  a  better  mind.  We  shall 
be  sure  to  succeed  if  you  stand  by  me,  though  it  will  be  hard, 
no  doubt.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  forgive  his  poor  wife 
— Count  Philip  told  me — but  now!  Ruth,  my  mother  is  dead 
— a  few  days  since  and  she  was  sweet  and  kind,  and  deserved  a 
better  lot.  I  am  alone  again,  and  I  long  for  some  love,  so 
madly,  so  deeply — more  than  I  can  tell.  And  where  am  I  to 
look  for  it  if  not  from  you  and  my  own  father?  You  were 
always  fond  of  me;  you  often  told  me  so,  and  you  know — 
surely  you  know — that  I  am  not  a  bad  fellow  at  heart?  Let 
all  the  love  for  you  that  fills  that  heart  plead  for  me,  and  take 
me  yourself  to  my  father.  Persuade  him  to  listen  to  me.  I 
have  something  here,  too,  that  I  want  to  give  him;  you  will 
see  it  touch  his  heart.'' 

"  Then  give  it  to  him,"  replied  Ruth;  "  but  come  what  may 
— take  my  word  for  it — as  long  as  you  are  the  head  and  chief 
of  the  Spanish  mutineers  he  will  be  set  against  you — as  hard 
as  ii-on. " 

"  What  Spaniards  and  mutineers?  Those  who  choose  to 
lose  can  lose;  we  can  settle  the  rest  afterward.  Ah!  you  can 
not  know  how  high  my  heart  beats  now  I  am  by  your  side  once 
more,  and  see  you  and  hear  you  again.  You  are  my  good 
angel — only  remain  so.  Now,  look  here;  these  are  my  moth- 
er's treasures.  This  little  shirt  I  wore  once,  when  I  was  a  tiny 
thing,  and  this  doll  was  one  of  my  toys,  and  this  gold  ring  was 
the  ring  my  father  put  on  her  finger  at  the  altar — all  these  she 
treasured  till  the  last,  and  carried  them  about  as  sacred  relics 
from  land  to  land  and  from  camp  to  camp.  Will  you  take 
these  to  him?" 

She  nodded  in  silence. 

"And  now,  this  is  the  best  of  all.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
prettier  bit  of  work?  This  necklace  is  for  you,  Ruth;  you 
must  wear  it  as  my  first  gift. ' ' 

He  held  up  the  costly  Jewel,  but  she  drew  back  and  asked, 
bitterly:  ''Is  it  plunder?" 

"Won  in  fair  fight,'"  he  said,  haughtily,  and  he  went  to- 
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ward  her  to  put  it  round  her  neck;  but  she  pushed  him  away, 
and  snatching  the  necklace  from  his  hand,  flung  it  on  the 
ground,  exclaiming,  in  vehement  distress  and  anger:  "  I  loathe 
the  stolen  thing;  pick  it  up.    It  will  do  for  some  camp  hussy!'"' 

IJlrich  could  control  himself  no  longer;  he  seized  her  by 
both  arms  with  fingers  like  a  vise. 

"You  meant  that  for  my  mother, 'Mie  said,  between  his 
teeth.     "  Take  back  your  words.  ^^ 

But  she  neither  heard  nor  heeded;  furious  with  anger,  she 
only  felt  that  he  was  hurting  and  insulting  her,  and  struggled 
in  vain  against  the  force  with  which  he  held  her. 

Meanwhile  the  door  was  opened  wide,  but  neither  of  them 
perceived  it,  till  a  deep  voice  said,  in  angry  tones: 

"  Be  oS  with  you,  villain!  Come  to  me,  Ruth!  Is  this  the 
way  this  assassin  returns  to  us?  Go — get  out — ^you  are  a  dis- 
grace to  my  house!'" 

It  was  Adam  who  spoke,  and  he  now  drew  his  hammer  out 
of  the  strap  of  his  leather  apron. 

Ulrich  gazed  at  him  speechless.  There  stood  his  father,  as 
stalwart  and  strong  as  tliirteen  years  since.  His  head  was  a 
little  bowed,  his  beard  longer  and  whiter,  but  his  eye  remained 
unchanged.  His  son's  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  face  as  if  spell- 
bound; Ulrich  felt  as  if  mocking  fate  had  caught  him  in  a 
trap. 

"  Father,  father,"  was  all  he  could  say,  while  the  smith 
simply  repeated  his  command,  "  Get  out." 

Ruth  went  up  to  the  angry  man,  and,  taking  his  arm,  she 
said,  persuasively: 

"  But  hear  him;  do  not  turn  him  out  of  the  house:  he  is 
your  own  child,  and  though  he  was  carried  away  by  passion — " 

"  It  is  the  Spanish  way  to  ill-use  women,''  cried  Adam.  "  I 
own  no  son  named  Navarrete,  or  whatever  the  rufiSan  calls 
himself.  I  am  a  good  citizen,  and  I  own  no  son  who  swaggers 
about  in  the  borrowed  garb  of  a  nobleman.  That  villain  and 
his  fellows! — I  hate  them,  hate  them  all.  Their  presence  de- 
files my  house.  Get  out,  I  say,  scoundrel,  or  you  will  feel  my 
hammer!" 

"Father,  oh,  father!"  Ulrich  gasped  out  again;  and  then 
collecting  himself  he  went  on,  not  without  an  effort:  "Fa- 
ther, I  came  to  you  in  all  good  faith,  loving  you  and  hoping  to 
find  love.  I  am  an  honest  soldier,  and  if  any  man  but  you — 
by  Heaven!  if  any  man  but  you  had  dared  to  tell  me — " 

"  Kill  the  dog  would  have  been  the  word!"  interrupted  the 
smith.     "Oh!  we  know  the  Spanish  watchword,  '  ä  sangre,  a 
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came. '  Thank  you  for  sparing  my  life —  There  is  the  door. 
N^ot  another  word,  or  I  warn  you — " 

Ruth  had  clung  to  the  smithes  arm,  and  she  signed  to 
Ulrich  to  go.  With  a  groan  of  anguish  the  Electo  clasped  his 
hand  to  his  brow  and  rushed  out. 

When  Ruth  was  alone  with  the  master  she  seized  his  hands 
and  broke  into  entreaty: 

"  Father,  father — he  is  your  own  son!  *  Love  your  enemies,' 
the  Saviour  said,  and  you — " 

"  I  hate  him,''  said  the  smith,  shortly.  **  Did  he  hurt 
you?" 

"  Your  hatred  of  him  hurts  me  ten  times  as  much.  You 
are  condemning  him  without  a  trial.  Yes,  father,  you  are  in- 
deed. When  he  took  hold  of  me  he  was  in  the  right;  he 
thought  I  was  speaking  in  contempt  of  his  mother. " 

The  smith  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  Ruth  went  on : 

"  She  is  dead,  poor  soul.  Ulrich  has  brought  you  her  ring; 
she  never  parted  with  it." 

Adam  was  startled;  he  took  up  the  ring,  looked  for  the  date 
inside  it,  and  when  he  had  read  it,  he  clasped  his  hands  over 
the  little  gold  band,  and  pressed  them  in  silence  to  his  fore- 
head. He  stood  thus  for  a  few  minutes;  then,  raising  his 
head,  he  said: 

"  The  dead  we  must  forgive. " 

"  And  the  living  too,  father.  You  have  punished  him  bit- 
terly, and  he  is  not  wicked  with  it  all — no,  I  am  sure  he  is  not. 
If  he  were  to  come  back  now — " 

''  The  apprentices  should  turn  him  out  for  a  Spanish  rebel!" 
cried  the  old  man,  with  hard  determination.  "  Bat  my  house 
always  stands  open  to  a  penitent  son,  a  peaceful  citizen. " 

The  Electo  meanwhile  was  wandering  aimlessly  from  street 
to  street,  stunned,  disgraced.  What  he  felt  was  not  pure  sor- 
row, not  grieving  home-sickness,  but  a  stormy  seething  of 
misery  and  rage.  He  could  not  bear  to  face  the  friend  of  his 
boyhood,  and  even  avoided  Hans  Eitelfritz,  whom  he  saw  com- 
ing to  meet  him.  He  took  no  heed  of  the  gay  and  busy  throng 
in  the  great  city;  all  life  to  him  was  dark  and  gray.  His  in- 
tention of  treating  with  the  commandant  of  the  citadel  came 
to  nothing,  for  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  his  father's 
wrath,  of  Ruth,  and  of  his  own  disgrace  and  ill-fortune. 

He  could  not  leave  the  place  on  these  terms.  His  father 
must  and  should  be  made  to  listen  to  him;  and  as  it  grew 
dusk  he  went  to  the  house  once  more — the  house  which  ought 
to  be  his  home,  and  from  which  he  had  been  so  cruelly 
spurned. 
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The  door  was  shut,  and  in  answer  to  his  knock  a  man's 
voice,  a  stranger's,  asked  who  he  was  and  what  he  wanted. 

He  wanted  to  speak  to  the  master,  and  his  name  was 
Ulrich. 

He  had  waited  a  long  time  when  he  heard  a  door  thrown 
open,  and  his  father's  voice  in  angry  tones: 

"Go  to  your  spinning-wheel,  girl.  By  standing  up  for 
him,  so  long  as  he  wears  a  Spanish  uniform,  you  are  doing 
him  a  mischief  as  well  as  me. " 

"But  you  must  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  father,"  said 
Ruth. 

The  door  inside  slammed,  and  heavy  steps  came  toward  the 
hall  door;  it  opened,  and  Adam  and  his  son  again  stood  face 
to  face. 

"  What  do  you  want?"  said  the  smith,  roughly. 

"  To  speak  to  you — to  tell  you  that  you  are  unjust  to  con- 
demn me  and  punish  me  unheard. " 

"  Are  you  still  the  Electo?    Answer — yes  or  no." 

"lam." 

"  And  you  mean  to  remain  so?" 

"  Que  como—puede  ser,"  muttered  Ulrich,  so  bewildered  by 
the  question  that  he  forgot  in  what  lanpjuage  he  was  speaking, 
and  wandered  off  into  Spanish,  in  which  he  had  long  been  ac- 
customed to  think.  But  as  the  smith  caught  the  foreign 
words  his  fury  boiled  up  afresh. 

"  Go  and  perish  with  your  Spaniards,  then!"  he  roared  at 
the  Electo;  he  slammed  the  door  so  that  the  house  shook,  and 
his  heavy  steps  died  away  in  the  hall. 

"  It  is  all  over,  all  over,"  murmured  the  outcast.  Then  he 
pulled  himself  together,  and  clinching  his  fist  he  ground  his 
teeth  and  muttered:  "Ruin  may  come,  and  who  cares  now; 
those  who  suffer  must  bear  it. " 

And  he  walked  on,  through  streets  and  market-places, 
sketching  plans  for  action,  and  picturing  what  might  come  of 
them. .  He  would  cut  his  way  into  the  old  man's  house,  sword 
in  hand,  and  the  only  prize  he  would  carry  off  should  be  Ruth, 
whom  he  loved,  who  loved  him  in  spite  of  everything  and  every- 
body, who  belonged  to  him  and  had  been  his  ever  since  they 
were  children. 

Next  morning  he  went  to  the  commandant  of  the  Spanish 
forces  in  the  citadel,  and  his  terms  were  prompt  and  positive. 
The  fate  of  the  city  was  sealed;  and  as  he  stalked  back  again 
across  the  great  square,  and  looked  up  at  the  town  hall  with 
its  fine  gabled  central  building,  and  the  arcades  below  crowded 
with  merchandise^  he  laughed  aloud. 
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Hans  Eitelfritz  had  seen  him  from  afar,  and  shouted,  as  he 
came  toward  him:  "A  pretty  little  thing,  is  it  not?  Three 
stories  high,  and  the  large  windows  between  the  pillars  in  the 
side  Avings  quite  sparkle!^' 

Then,  lowering  his  voice,  for  the  market-square  was  full  of 
men,  carts,  and  horsemen,  he  went  on: 

"  Look  closer,  and  choose  your  quarters  in  it.  Come  with 
me,  and  I  will  show  you  where  the  best  of  what  we  need  is  to 
be  found.  We  have  bled  often  enough  for  their  spice-bags, 
and  now  it  is  our  turn  to  bleed  them.  The  towers  here,  with 
toy-work  round  the  gables,  are  where  they  keep  the  gulden. 
There  is  gold  enough  in  each  of  those  to  feed  a  regiment. 
Now,  through  here!  Behind  the  town  hall  is  the  sugar-dock; 
that  is  where  the  rich  buyers  live;  they  dine  off  silver  every 
day.     Take  a  note  of  that  street!" 

Then,  leading  him  back  to  the  market-place,  he  went  on: 

"  All  these  streets  lead  to  the  quay — you  know  the  quay? 
Did  you  see  the  merchants'  stores,  crammed  to  the  roof? 
There  are  Malmsey,  Canary  wine,  and  Indian  spices  enough 
in  them  to  make  the  Scheldt  and  the  Nprth  Sea  into  one  vast 
brew  of  hippocras.-" 

Ulrich  followed  his  guide  from  street  to  street;  wherever 
they  went  the  lofts  and  cellars  were  overflowing  with  wealth, 
the  houses,  warehouses,  and  churches. 

Hans  Eitelfritz  presently  stopped  in  front  of  a  jeweler's  win- 
dow. 

"  Only  look  here,"  he  exclaimed;  "  this  is  what  I  like  best. 
All  these  toys — that  little  dog,  the  sleigh,  the  lady  in  a  hooped 
petticoat — are  all  made  of  pure  silver.  When  we  get  a  chance 
I  mean  to  seize  those  and  carry  them  off  to  my  sister's  children 
at  Colin;  they  will  be  delighted,  and  if  hard  times  should  come 
their  mother  could  sell  them. " 

What  a  motley  throng  crowded  the  principal  streets!  En- 
glish, Spanish,  Italian,  and  North  Germaii  merchants  vied  with 
the  Netherlanders  in  the  magnificence  of  their  dress  and 
jewelry.  It  was  in  the  Gothic  Bourse,  on  the  Place  de  Meir — 
the  finest  square  in  the  city — that  they  all  had  assembled. 
They  crowded  the  vast  open  colonnade,  with  its  checkered 
marble  pavement,  not  in  hundreds  but  in  thousands,  and  dealt 
in  merchandise  which  flowed  in  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  was  exported  to  the  remotest  lands.  Their  argu- 
ment and  bargaining  rose  to  a  roar  that  was  audible  at  some 
distance  like  the  thunder  of  waves.  Sums  of  money  here 
changed  hands  which  even  the  lively  fancy  of  Eitelfritz  could 
scarcely  conceive  of.     The  town  was  a  perfect  treasure-house. 
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and  wealth  was  to  be  found  here  a  thousand-fold  greater  than 
in  the  Ottoman  treasure-ship  at  Lepanto.  Here  was  the  wealth 
which  the  Electo  longed  for  to  enable  him  to  build  the  palace 
to  which  he  meant  to  carry  olf  Ruth.  To  whom,  if  not  to 
him,  should  the  lion 's  share  of  the  plunder  fall? 

From  the  ruins  of  this  haughty  city,  choking  in  its  own 
riches,  the  whole  of  his  future  happiness  should  spring  and 
blossom. 

These  were  soaring  and  ambitious  schemes,  but  while  he 
planned  them  his  eye  was  gloomy  and  his  soul  was  full  of  bit- 
terness. They  might  deny  him  what  they  would,  but  so  long 
as  Power  was  his  he  would  find  means  to  obtain  what  he 
wanted.  There  must  be  bloodshed  and  flames,  no  doubt,  but 
those  were  as  much  part  of  his  trade  as  shavings  are  of  car- 
pentry, or  as  hammering  is  of  smith's  work. 

Count  Philip  knew  nothing,  must  know  nothing  of  these 
projects;  he  ascribed  Ulrich's  disturbed  state  to  the  treatment 
he  had  met  with  in  his  father's  house,  and  when  he  took  leave  of 
him  before  starting  for  Suabia  he  said  what  he  could  to  en- 
courage him,  and  advised  him  to  abandon  the  Spanish  flag  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  then  to  try  again  with  the  old  man. 

Before  the  Electo  left  the  city  he  gave  to  Hans  Eitelfritz, 
whose  regiment  had  secretly  joined  the  mutineers,  a  letter  of 
protection  for  his  own  people  and  for  Moor  the  painter.  He 
had  not  forgotten  Moor,  but  a  well-founded  sense  of  respect 
held  him  back  from  going  to  see  him  and  from  troubling  his 
venerable  friend  with  all  the  sinister  thoughts  and  plans  of 
which  his  brain  was  full. 

He  was  received  with  hearty  acclamations  on  his  return  to 
Alost;  hard  and  stern  as  he  was,  the  men  served  him  willing- 
ly, for  he  could  afford  them  a  prospect  of  booty  which  brought 
a  smile  to  the  bearded  lips  of  the  grimmest  warrior  among 
them. 

If  Power  was  indeed  -^e  Word,  he  could  hardly  have  learned 
how  to  use  it  rightly,  for  he  lived  a  solitary  and  joyless  life,  full 
of  unsatisfied  longing  and  gloomy  brooding.  He  felt  as  if  he 
had  lost  half  of  himself — as  if  Ruth  were  what  he  needed  to 
make  a  complete  man  of  him  once  more.  Hours  seemed  like 
days,  and  days  like  weeks,  nor  was  it  till  De  Roda's  messenger 
arrived  from  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  to  call  him  to  action  that 
he  could  shake  himself  into  life  again  and  recover  his  vigor 
and  energy. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

On  the  20tli  of  October,  1579,  Maesstricht  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  was  ruthlessly  sacked.  The  gar- 
rison of  Antwerp  began  to  stir  themselves  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  friends  of  the  rebels  who  held  the  citadel. 
Foreign  merchants  fled  from  the  city.  Champagny,  the 
governor,  found  himself  threatened  by  those  who  held  the 
citadel  which  commanded  the  commercial  portion  of  the  town; 
his  person  and  public  order  were  alike  in  a  position  of  great 
danger.  A  Netherland  army,  however,  composed  chiefly  of 
Walloons,  arrived  outside  the  town  under  the  command  of  the 
incapable  Marquis  de  Havre,  the  rash  De  Heze,  and  other 
noblemen,  in  the  hope  of  averting  the  Ayorst.  Champagny 
feared  that  the  German  regiments  might  feel  injured  and  sus- 
jDect  treason  if  he  were  to  admit  these  troops  into  the  town; 
but  in  fact  the  greater  part  of  the  regiments  had  already 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  rebels;  the  danger  was 
growing  every  hour,  allegiance  was  failing  on  every  side,  the 
towns-folk  grew  urgent,  and  at  last  the  gates  were  thrown  open 
to  the  Netherlanders. 

Count  Oberstein,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  German  troops, 
had,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  pledged  himself  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  mutineers  in  the  citadel,  but  he  returned  to  his 
duty  and  remained  true  to  the  end.  The  regiment  to  which 
Hans  Eitelfritz  belonged  and  all  the  rest  yielded  to  tempta- 
tion, and  were  only  waiting  for  the  signal  to  declare  them- 
selves. The  inhabitants  were  in  the  position  of  a  man  who 
knows  that  his  cellars  are  full  of  powder  and  tinder,  or  of  a 
traveler  who  perceives  that  his  escort  are  in  fact  robbers  and 
murderers. 

Champagny  appealed  to  the  citizens  to  do  their  best  to  de- 
fend themselves,  and  employed  them  in  throwing  up  an  earth- 
work to  protect  those  parts  of  the  town  which  were  most  ex- 
posed to  the  guns  of  the  citadel.  Among  the  men  and  women 
who  volunteered  in  thousands  for  this  labor  were  Adam  and 
his  apprentices  and  Ruth;  the  master  and  his  men  wielded 
the  spade  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  engineer,  and 
Ruth  and  the  other  women  made  gabions  out  of  willow  rods. 
She  had  had  a  weary  time  lately;  she  reproached  herself  with 
the  thought  that  her  hasty  indignation  had  given  rise  to 
Adam's  outbreak  of  rage  against  his  son,  and  it  grieved  her 
deeply. 
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She  had  learned  to  hate  Spaniards  as  fervently  as  the  smith 
himself;  she  knew  that  Ulrich  was  living  a  criminal  and  reck- 
less life — and  yet  she  loved  him — and  yet  his  image  had  dwelt, 
and  still  dwelt,  undefaced  in  her  soul,  in  the  holiest  place  of 
her  heart.  To  her  he  was  all  in  all,  made  for  her,  her 
destined  husband,  the  man  to  whom  she  belonged,  as  the  eye 
belongs  to  the  face,  as  the  heart  to  the  bosom  it  beats  under. 

She  believed,  too,  in  his  love;  and  when  she  tried  to  con- 
demn him  and  forget  him  she  felt  as  though  she  were  spurn- 
ing and  casting  out  the  better  half  of  her  own  nature.  A 
thousand  voices  cried  to  her  that  as  he  lived  in  her  so  did  she 
in  him,  and  that  without  her  his  life  would  be  maimed  and 
stultified.  She  did  not  ask  herself  when  and  where,  but  she 
was  as  certain  that  it  was  her  lot  to  be  his,  and  his  only,  as 
that  light  would  dawn  in  the  morning  and  spring  follow  win- 
ter. Nothing  on  earth  seemed  to  her  so  unassailable  as  that 
belief — it  was  certainty  to  her  loving  soul.  And  when  that 
destiny  was  fulfilled,  as  it  must  be,  with  it  would  follow  the 
crowning  of  her  wishes  for  those  she  loved;  the  son  could  no 
longer  close  his  heart  against  his  father,  the  father  against  his 
son. 

The  restless  imagination  that  had  charaterized  her  as  a  child 
had  grown  up  witli  her  to  maidenhood;  every  idle  hour  had 
been  filled  with  thoughts  of  her  lost  playfellow;  every  day  she 
had  talked  of  him  to  his  father,  asking  him  whether  he  would 
rather  see  him  return  as  a  mighty  smith,  as  a  famous  painter, 
or  on  some  fine  vessel  as  a  seafaring  captain.  She  had  always 
dreamed  of  him  as  handsome,  powerful,  unlike  other  men. 
Now  she  had  found  him — ruthless,  cruel,  on  the  road  to  per- 
dition; but  even  so  he  was  a  man  above  others,  and  whatever 
stain  might  attach  to  him,  at  any  rate  he  was  not  base  nor 
mean-spirited.  As  a  child  her  fancy  had  transformed  him  into 
a  magnificent  fairy  knight — and  now,  on  the  contrary,  it 
divested  him  of  his  splendor,  and  saw  him  appearing  before 
his  father  in  a  plain  citizen's  garb,  and  standing  by  him  at  the 
forge.  She  pictured  herself  by  his  side — the  table  she  had 
laid  for  his  meal — the  glass  of  water  she  handed  him  to  drink 
after  his  toil.  She  could  hear  the  mighty  blows  of  his  ham- 
mer, making  the  house  shake,  and  thought  of  him  as  resting 
his  curly  head  on  her  lap,  and  telling  her  that  there  he  had 
found  peace  and  love. 

The  firing  of  cannon  in  the  citadel  put  an  end  to  the  citizens' 
labors.     It  was  the  beginning  of  open  hostilities. 

Early  on  the  4th  of  November  the  treacherous  Spaniards, 
under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  marched  into  the  town  under  the 
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command  of  Romero,  Vargas,  and  Valdez.  The  citizens,  and 
among  them  Adam,  heard  this  news  with  deep  indignation; 
but  the  insm-gents  from  Alost  had  not  yet  joined  them. 

"He  is  keeping  them  back,'^  Ruth  had  said  only  the  day 
before;  "  Antwerp,  our  home,  is  sacred  to  him.''^ 

Cannon  thuudered,  culyerins  crashed,  muskets  and  arque- 
buses rattled;  and  the  deafening  uproar  was  mingled  with  the 
terrifying  peal  of  the  alarm-bells,  and  the  wild  shouts  of  the 
soldiers  and  towns-folk  as  they  flevv^  to  arms. 

Every  hand  held  a  weapon,  every  house  was  closed,  every 
heart  was  sick  with  terror,  or  mad  with  fury  and  revenge. 
Ruth  kept  herself  calm;  she  kept  the  old  smith  in-doors,  and 
only  repeated  the  same  words: 

"  They  have  not  come  from  Alost;  he  has  held  them  back." 

But  presently  the  youngest  apprentice,  a  boy  whose  parents 
lived  by  the  Scheldt,  rushed  in,  panting,  his  hair  all  in  dis- 
order, and  gasped  out:  1 

"  They  have  come — the  men  from  Alost.  They  came  down 
the  river  in  turf-barges  and  a  galley.  They  carry  green- 
boughs,  and  the  Electo  is  at  their  head  bearing  f  lo  standardJ 
I  saw  them — oh!  they  look  dreadful,  in  iron  armor  from  head 
to  foot. " 

He  said  no  more,  for  the  master  interrupted  him  with  a  ter- 
rific curse,  snatched  up  a  heavy  hammer,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  house. 

Ruth  tottered  back  to  the  work-room. 

Adam  went  straight  down  to  the  earth-work.  Six  thousand 
Walloons  were  on  guard  there  to  defend  the  half-finished  ram- 
part, and  behind  them  was  a  strong  array  of  armed  townsmen. 

"  The  regiments  are  come  from  Alost !'^  was  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  curses,  yells  of  rage,  and  wild  impreca- 
tions mingled  with  the  roar  of  arms  and  bells.  A  runner  came 
flying  toward  the  Walloon  troops,  shrieking  out:  "  They  are 
come,  they  are  here.  Navarrete,  the  blood-hound,  is  at  their 
head.  They  have  eaten  nothing,  drunk  nothing,  on  their  way. 
They  will  sup,  they  say,  in  Paradise  or  in  Antwerp.  Hark 
— do  you  hear  them? — they  are  here.^' 

Yes,  they  were  there;  they  came  nearer  and  nearer,  foremost 
of  them  all  the  Electo  with  the  standard  held  aloft.  Behind 
him  a  thousand  voices  were  shouting,  with  fury,  lust  and  re- 
venge: ^^  Santiago,  Espana,  ä  sangre,  d  came,  a  fuego,  a 
saco."  But  he  spoke  not;  he  marched  on  in  haughty  silence, 
as  though  he  had  some  charm  to  protect  him  against  the  bul- 
lets which  whistled  round  him  on  every  side.  A  sense  of  un- 
fettered power  and  the  thirst  for  battle  fired  his  eye.     Woe  to 
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whom  the  two-handled  sword  shall  fall,  which  at  pres- 
ent rests  on  his  left  shoulder. 

Adam  was  standing  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Walloons,  with 
his  hammer  raised  to  strike.  His  eye  never  swerved  from  his 
advancing  son  and  the  standard  he  carried  in  his  hand.  The 
face  of  the  wretched  woman  who  had  ruined  all  his  life's  hap- 
piness stared  down  upon  him  from  the  canvas.  He  hardly 
knew  whether  he  was  awake  or  wrapped  in  some  hideous 
Iream. 

But  now  their  eyes  met,  his  and  his  son's;  he  could  no 
longer  contain  himself;  he  swung  the  hammer  and  tried  to  rush 
forward  alone,  but  the  men  near  him  held  him  back.  Yes — 
hs  hated  his  son,  his  own  child — and  as  he  stood,  trembling 
with  fury  and  mad  to  fall  upon  him,  he  saw  the  Electo  leap 
on  to  the  lowest  flank  of  the  wall,  intending  to  climb  up  it. 
For  a  minute  or  two  he  lost  sight  of  him,  but  presently  the  top 
of  the  staff  became  visible  and  then  the  standard  itself,  and  at 
V'^t  his  son  stood  on  the  top  of  the  eai-th-work,  shouting: 

Espafia,  Ef^pana  !" 

At  that  instant  a  hundred  arquebuses  were  discharged  with 
a  terrific  crash;  the  air  was  thick  with  smoke,  and  when  the 
wind  blew  it  away  Adam  saw  the  standard  no  more.  It  was 
lying  on  the  wall,  and  by  it  the  Electo  at  full  length  on  his 
back,  his  face  to  the  sky — motionless  and  silent. 

The  smith  groaned  and  shut  his  eyes — when  he  opened  them 
again  a  swarm  of  the  insurgents  had  scaled  the  earth- work; 
his  son  lay  bleeding  under  their  feet.  One  after  another  the 
bodies  fell  piled  on  the  wall  by  the  side  of  their  leader;  still 
the  compact  wedge  of  Spaniards  slowly  but  surely  advanced. 
They  were  now  face  to  face  with  the  line  of  Walloon  soldiers; 
sword  clattered  against  sword — a  moment  more  and  the  de- 
fense wavered,  the  irresistible  wedge  parted  thei^  ranks,  they 
gave  way,  and  with  a  yell  of  horror  the  divided  remnants  took 
to  flight.  The  Spanish  swords  ran  riot  among  them.  Seized 
by  the  common  panic  the  officers  turned  and  fled  after  their 
men,  and  the  fugitives,  like  a  headlong  torrent,  carried  before 
them  all  who  came  in  their  w^ay,  including  the  smith. 

The  massacre  was  unexampled.  Adam  saw  the  invaders 
storming  into  the  houses,  and  remembering  Ruth  he  hastened 
back  to  the  smithy,  half  wild  with  alarm.  He  told  her  what 
had  passed  under  his  very  eyes;  then  he  armed  himself  and  his 
apprentices  with  weapons  of  their  own  forging  and  hastened 
out  again  to  fight. 

Hours  went  by,  and  the  uproar,  the  firing,  the  toiling. 
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never  ceased;  smoke  and  the  smell  of  burning  came  in  at  the^ 
doors  and  windows.  1 

Evening  fell,  and  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  com-' 
mercial  town  in  the  world  was  reduced  to  ashes  here,  to  a  heap 
of  ruins  there — sacked  and  plundered  from  end  to  end. 

Once  there  had  been  a  rabble  crew  yelling  and  shouting  at 
the  smithy  for  Adam,  but  they  went  past,  and  no  more  camo 
throughout  the  day,  for  the  quiet  side  street  was  inhabited 
only  by  workers  in  the  coarser  metals.  The  smith's  foreman 
had  been  left  to  take  care  of  Ruth  and  old  Rachel,  and  the 
master  had  enjoined  them,  in  case  of  any  alarm  outside  the 
house,  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  cellars.  Ruth  had  armed 
herself  with  a  dagger,  fully  determined  to  stab  herself  if  the 
worst  extremity  should  arise — for  what  was  life  to  her  now 
Ulrich  was  lost  to  her? 

Old  Rachel,  now  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  and  much  bent, 
wandered  restlessly  from  room  to  room.  When  her  eye  fell 
on  the  girl  she  would  sigh  deeply  and  exclaim,  compassionate- 
ly: "  Olrik — our  Olrik!"  and  shrug  her  shoulders  and  look  up 
to  heaven.  She  had  quite  ceased  to  be  able  to  remember 
the  events  of  the  passing  day,  but  her  memory  faithfully  re- 
called all  the  details  of  the  remote  past.  Their  little  maid- 
servant, a  native  of  the  town,  had  run  away  to  her  parents 
when  the  storm  had  burst. 

As  the  day  closed  the  windows  rattled  less  frequently  with 
the  roll  of  cannon,  and  the  terrific  roar  in  the  streets  died 
away,  but  the  house  seemed  more  full  every  instant  of  the 
sickening  choking  smell  and  smoke.  At  length  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  they  lighted  a  lamp.  The  two  women  started  at 
every  sound,  and  now  Ruth's  alarm  for  Adam  stifled  every 
other  feeling.  But  at  last  the  door  opened,  and  the  master's 
deep  voice  was  heard  in  the  hall,  shouting:  "  It  is  I — do  not  be 
frightened — it  is  I. " 

He  had  sallied  out  with  five  of  his  men;  he  came  back  with 
two.  The  others  were  lying  dead  in  the  streets,  and  with 
them  Count  Oberstein's  German  regiment — the  only  soldiers 
who  had  stoutly  fought  against  the  Spanish  mutineers  and 
their  confederates  to  the  very  last  man.  Adam  had  fought, 
too,  among  the  citizens  who  struggled  desperately  for  their 
lives  and  property,  their  homes,  and  those  they  loved.  He 
had  swung  his  hammer,  first  in  the  Place  de  Meir,  and  after- 
ward by  the  sugar-dock.  But  resistance  was  hopeless,  and 
Vargas's  horse-troopers  had  crushed  out  the  last  spark  of  its 
vitality.  The  streets  were  streaming  with  blood,  corpses  lay 
in  heaps  at  the  house  doors  and  on  the  pavement — among  them 
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_  the  Markgraf  of  Antwerp,  of  Verreyck,  of  the  Burgo- 

master van  der  Meir,  and  of  many  senators  and  nobles.  The 
sky  was  red  with  conflagrations,  the  splendid  town  hall  was  a 
mass  of  flames,  and  the  air  rang  with  the  shrieks  of  the  ruined, 
plundered  and  bleeding  citizens,  their  wives  and  their  children. 

Master  Adam  hastily  refreshed  himself  with  a  few  mouthf uls 
of  food;  then  he  said,  as  he  looked  round  him:  "  The  house 
has  not  been  touched.  Our  neighbor  Ykens  has  had  his  door 
and  shutters  battered  in."         , 

"  That  is  no  wonder!"  cried  old  Rachel,  raising  her  crutch. 
"  The  devil's  brood  are  more  tempted  by  silver  than  by  iron. " 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Adam  sprung  up  and 
hastily  strapped  on  his  breast-plate  that  he  had  taken  off;  then, 
signing  to  the  apprentices  to  follow  him,  he  went  to  the  door. 

Rachel  shrieked  out:  "  Fly  to  the  cellar,  Ruth!  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us!  Make  haste — where  is  my  kerchief?  They 
are  down  upon  us — go,  fly!  Oh,  Lord!  Oh,  Lord!  I  am 
stricken;  I  can  not  stir!" 

The  old  woman  was  helpless  with  terror;  she  could  not  bear 
to  die;  to  the  maiden  death  was  welcome;  she  made  no  attempt 
to  escape. 

The  voices  in  the  hall  were  loud  and  confused,  but  they  were 
neither  stormy  nor  threatening;  but  Rachel  went  on  screaming 
like  some  wild  creature  at  bay,  when  a  soldier  in  full  uniform 
came  into  the  room  with  Master  Adam. 

It  was  Hans  Eitelfritz,  who  had  come  in  search  of  Ulrich 's 
father.  In  his  arms  he  carried  Lailaps;  the  poor  dog  was 
bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the  neck,  and  trembled  as  it  hud- 
dled close  against  its  master. 

The  quarter-master  bowed  civilly  as  he  saw  Ruth. 

"  Will  you  have  pity  on  this  poor  beast,  fair  mistress, ''  he 
said,  "  and  wash  its  wound  with  a  little  wine?  He  deserves 
your  care — I  could  tell  you  wonderful  stories  of  this  dog.  He 
came  from  the  Indies,  where  a  ferocious  pirate —  But  that 
wiU  keep  till  another  time.  Thank  you,  mistress — many 
thanks.  So  far  as  your  son  is  concerned,  master,  it  is  a  pity 
too  great  for  words — a  shame  to  think  of  his  being  killed.  He 
was  a  splendid  fellow,  and  we  were  like  brothers.  He  himself 
gave  me  the  letters  of  protection  for  you  and  for  Master 
Moor;  and  when  the  fight  began  I  stuck  them  on  the  doors 
with  my  own  hands.  My  sword-bearer  stole  the  paste  from 
some  one;  and  now  the  paper  may  stick  there  as  a  glorious 
memorial  till  the  day  of  doom!  Navarrete  was  a  fine  fellow, 
who  could  always  think  of  those  who  were  his  friends!    Ah! 
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that  is  doing  poor  Lailaps  good — there,  do  you  see,  he  is  lick- 
ing your  hand  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Thank  you/  '' 

While  Ruth  had  stood  bathing  the  dog's  wound,  and  the 
soldier  was  thus  speaking  of  Ulrich,  her  tearful  eyes  met  the 
smith's  gaze.     Eitelfritz  went  on: 

''  They  tell  me  he  cut  down  twenty-one  Walloons  before  he 
bit  the  dust." 

"  No,  master,''  interrupted  Adam,  *'  for  I  saw  him  fall; 
and  before  he  could  lift  his  murderer's  sword  he  was  shot." 

"  Ah,  well — but  it  was  on  the  earth- work."  j 

"  Yes,  they  were  storming  up  it." 

**  There,  then,  he  still  lies;  not  a  soul  has  tliOught  of  the 
dead  and  wounded  as  yet." 

The  girl  started  eagerly,  and  laying  her  hand  on  the  old 
man's  knee,  she  exclaimed:  *'  What  if  Ulrich  were  still  living! 
Perhaps  he  was  not  shot  dead — perhaps — " 

"  Ay,  mistress,  everything  is  possible,"  interrupted  the 
soldiers.  "  I  could  tell  you  of  cases —  For  instance,  a  fellow- 
countryman  of  mine,  when  we  were  in  Africa  together,  was 
struck  down  by  a  Moorish  pasha —  Nay,  damn  lying —  In 
real  earnest,  perhaps — it  is  quite  possible  that  Ulrich —  Wait 
awhile;  at  midnight  it  will  be  my  turn  to  mount  guard  by 
the  earth-work  with  my  men,  and  I  will  see — " 

"We  will  go — we  will  find  him!"  cried  Euth,  seizing  the 
master's  arm. 

"  I  will,"  said  Adam.     "  You  will  stop  here." 

"  No,  father;  I  am  going  with  you." 

But  the  soldier  shook  his  head.  Nay,  mistress,"  he  said. 
"You  do  not  know  what  a  day  this  has  been.  Thank  your 
Father  in  Heaven  that  you  have  seen  so  little  of  it  here.  The 
raging  tiger  has  tasted  blood.  You  are  a  pretty  creature,  and 
if  you  show  yourself — " 

"  It  matters  not,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  know  what  I  want. 
You  will  taice  me  with  you,  father;  ypu  must,  you  will,  if  you 
love  me!  If  any  one  can  find  him  I  can!  Oh,  good  master, 
you  look  kind  and  good-hearted;  you  keep  tlie  watch,  you  say 
— escort  us  and  protect  us,  and  let  me  search  for  Ulrich.  I 
shall  find  him,  I  know  I  shall;  and  I  must  go — I  must." 

The  girl's  cheeks  glowed  crimson,  for  she  felt  as  if  she  could 
see  her  playfellow,  her  lover,  gasping,  breathing,  his  eyes  open, 
and  her  name  on  his  stiffening  lips. 

Adam  shook  his  head  sadly  and  doubtfully,  but  Eitelfritz 
was  carried  away  by  the  girl's  earnest  enthusiasm  to  help  the 
man  to  whom  he  himself  had  a  real  devotion,  and  he  put  a 
strong  pressure  on  liis  inventive  brain  and  said,  gravely: 
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"  Perhaps — it  might  happen;  master,  listen  to  me.  The 
streets  are  not  a  particularly  snug  bed,  and  without  me  you 
would  hardly  get  so  far  as  the  earth-work.  We  are  wasting 
precious  time — and  you  are  his  father,  you  say,  and  this  young 
woman  is  his  sister  i'  No — ah,  well,  so  much  the  better  for 
him  if  he  lives.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  but  still  we  may 
carry  it  through.  Here,  mother,  do  you  take  care  of  Lailaps 
for  me.  Poor  old  dog!  There,  that  will  do  you  good !  Well, 
I  will  be  back  here  again  by  midnight.  Have  you  any  kind  of 
truck  or  hand-barrow?'' 

*'  For  coals  and  iron.'' 

"  That  will  do.  Let  the  women  stew  a  kettle  of  broth,  and 
if  you  have  a  ham  or  two — " 

"  There  are  four  in  the  store-room,"  said  Ruth. 

"  Good — and  some  bread,  and  a  few  jars  of  wine,  and  a 
barrel  of  beer — and  then  follow  me  quietly.  I  know  the  pass- 
word; my  boy  will  come  with  us,  and  I  will  make  the 
Spaniards  believe  that  you  belong  to  our  side  and  are  carrying 
some  supper  to  my  men.  Blacken  your  pretty  face  a  little, 
mistress,  and  wrap  yourself  up  well,  and  when  we  have  found 
Ulrich  we  will  put  him  in  the  empty  barrow,  and  I  will  see 
you  safe  home  again.  Take  this  spice-bag,  and  if  we  find  the 
poor  fellow,  living  or  dead,  it  will  do  to  cover  him  with;  the 
sack  was  meant  to  hold  something  else,  but  I  am  content  with 
my  plunder.  These  silver  toys  you  may  take  care  of  for  me. 
Look  what  pretty  little  things;  the  horse  rearing,  and  the  bird 
in  its  cage!  Well,  do  not  look  so  grim  at  them,  master. 
Those  who  go  fishing  may  be  thankful  even  for  sprats.  And 
if  I  had  not  taken  them  some  one  else  would;  they  are  for  my 
sister's  children,  and  in  my  doubl^there  I  have  something  else 
that  will  help  me  toward  ending  my  days  in  peace.  What  is 
loss. to  one  is  gain  to  another." 

When  Hans  Eitelfritz  came  back  at  midnight  the  barrow 
was  ready  and  filled  with  food  and  liquor.  Adam's  warnings 
had  all  been  in  vain;  Ruth  was  immovably  determined  to  ac- 
company him,  and  he  knew  what  the  feeling  was  that 
prompted  her  to  risk  her  life  and  safety  as  willingly  as  he 
himself.  Old  Rachel  had  done  her  best  to  disguise  Ruth's 
handsome  face  and  figure. 

They  set  out  on  their  dangerous  expedition.  The  smith 
pulled  the  truck,  Ruth  pushed  behind,  the  soldier  and  his 
mate  walked  by  her  side.  Now  and  again  they  met  some 
Spanish  soldiers,  who  hailed  them,  but  Eitelfritz  contrived  to 
divert  their  curiosity  and  suspicions. 

Murder  and  rapine  were  not  yet  at  an  end,  and  Ruth  saw 
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and  heard  and  gnessed  scenes  of  horror  that  curdled  her  heart's 
blood.     But  she  held  out  till  they  reached  the  earth- work. 

Here  the  quarter-master  was  among  his  own  men.  He  could 
satisfy  them  with  liquor  and  victuals;  he  made  them  unload 
the  barrow,  and  bade  them  fall  to  with  a  will.  Then,  taking 
a  lantern  in  his  hand,  he  led  Ruth  and  the  master,  who  pulled 
the  lightened  truck  behind  him,  through  the  deep  obscurity  of 
the  November  night,  to  the  wall.  Eitelfritz  held  the  light;  all 
three  examined  the  dead.  The  bodies  lay  in  heaps;  tread 
where  she  would,  Ruth's  foot  cama  against  a  fallen  soldier. 
Horror,  terror,  and  sickness  almost  brought  her  to  swooning, 
but  her  passionate  desire,  the  last  and  only  hope  of  her  heart, 
kept  her  up,  steeled  her  nerves,  and  gave  keenness  to  her  sight. 

They  had  made  their  way  half  along  the  wall  when  she  saw 
at  some  little  distance  a  stalwart  form  lying  at  full  length — 
that  was  he  I  She  snatched  the  lantern  from  her  companion's 
hand  and  hurried  forward  to  kneel  down  and  throw  the  light 
upon  his  face. 

What  was  it  she  saw?  Why  was  her  cry  so  piteous  and 
heart-rending? 

The  men  followed  her;  but  she  herself  could  see  that  this 
was  no  time  for  lamentation.  She  laid  her  ear  on  his  breast- 
plate, and  hearing  no  pulsation  she  hastily  undid  the  straps 
and  buckles  which  fastened  his  armor.  The  cuirass  fell,  clat- 
tering on  the  ground,  and  now,  was  it  a  delusion?  No;  the 
senseless  man's  breast  heaved  slightly,  and  she  could  hear  his 
heart  throb  feebly,  and  the  faint  sound  of  difficult  breathing. 

Ruth  burst  into  loud  convulsive  crying,  and  raising  his  head 
pressed  it  to  her  bosom. 

"Ah!  he  is  dead;  I  thought  as  much,"  said  the  soldier, 
and  Adam  fell  on  liis  knees  by  the  body  of  his  son.  At  this 
Ruth  controlled  her  tears;  she  laughed  out  as  she  exclaimed: 
"  No,  no,  Ulrich  is  alive,  he  is  breathhig.  Oh,  God!  oh,  God! 
I  thank  thee!" 

Was  it  fancy?  could  it  be  true?  She  heard  the  inexorable 
father  sobbing  by  her  side,  and  saw  him  lean  over  Ulrich  and 
listen  toJiis  heart-beating,  and  press  his  bearded  lips  first  on 
the  temples  and  then  on  the  hand  he  had  lately  so  fiercely 
rejected. 

But  Hans  Eitelfritz  warned  them  to  make  haste;  they  lifted 
the  senseless  man  on  the  truck,  and  half  an  hour  later  the 
wounded  and  outcast  son  was  lying  on  a  bed  in  the  best  room 
in  his  father's  house.  In  the  kitchen  below  old  Rachel  sat 
over  the  fire,  concocting  some  special  salve  of  her  own,  and 
laughing  to  herself  as  she  muttered:  "  Olrik;"  and  wliile  she 
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Ind  stirred  she  could  hardly  keep  her  old  feet  still;  you 
might  have  thought  she  longed  to  be  dancing. 

Hans  Eitelfritz  promised  the  smith  to  tell  no  living  soul  who 
his  son  had  been  and  where  he  had  come  from,  and  then  he 
went  back  to  his  men. 

Next  morning  the  mutineers  from  Alost  sought  in  vain  for 
their  fallen  leader.  He  had  vanished,  and  a  report  soon 
spread,  and  was  firmly  believed,  that  old  Nick  had  fetched 
away  Navarrete  and  carried  him  off  below. 

Lailaps  died  of  his  wound;  and  within  a  week  of  the  sacking 
of  Antwerp  the  quarter-master's  regiment  was  moved  to  Ghent. 
He  came  to  the  smithy's  house  to  say  good-bye,  sadly  enough. 
He  had  sold  all  the  booty  he  had  taken,  and  then,  like  many 
another  plunderer,  he  had  lost  all  his  prize-money  in  gambling 
on  the  Bourse.  Nothing  remained  to  him  of  the  great  sacking 
of  Antwerp  but  the  little  silver  baubles  for  his  sister's  children 
at  Colin  on  the  Spree.  

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  fire  was  out  in  the  forge,  no  hammer  fell  on  the  silent 
anvil — the  wounded  man  was  in  a  high  fever  and  could  bear 
no  noise.  Adam  himself  noticed  that  it  was  painful  to  him; 
and  indeed  he  gave  himself  no  time  to  work,  for  he  had  to 
help  in  nursing  his  son  when  he  wanted  to  be  turned  or  lifted, 
and  to  relieve  Ruth  when,  strong  as  she  was,  she  was  worn  out 
with  the  long  night-watching.  The  old  man  perceived  that 
the  girFs  fingers  were  more  skillful  than  his  heavy  hand,  and 
he  let  her  do  all  she  would;  but  still  he  was  happiest  during 
the  hours  when  she  was  resting,  for  then  he  was  alone  with 
Ulrich,  and  could  gaze  undisturbed  at  the  manly  features 
which  brought  home  to  his  memory  his  child's  boyhood  and 
the  face  of  Florette.  Many  a  time  did  his  bearded  lips  press  a 
kiss  on  the  sufferer's  fevered  brow  or  helpless  hand;  and  when 
the  surgeon  looked  anxious  as  he  left  the  room  he  would  kneel 
down  and  hide  his  face  in  the  pillows,  and  pray  fervently  to  his 
Father  in  Heaven  to  preserve  his  child,  even  if  he  must  yield 
up  his  own  life  and  everything  he  possessed  to  ransom  him. 

Many  times  he  thought  the  end  was  come,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  his  desperate  grief;  but  Ruth  never  lost  hope,  not 
even  at  the  worst.  God  had  not  allowed  them  to  find  Ulrich 
merely  to  take  him  away  again.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
danger  the  cure,  to  her,  was  complete;  when  he  knew  her  for 
the  first  time  she  pictured  him  at  once  leaning  on  her  arm  to 
walk  across  the  room,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  sit  up  she  con- 
sidered him  quite  well. 
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Her  heart  was  full  to  oYerflowing;  and  yet,  through  all  the 
long  and  weary  nursing,  her  head  was  always  clear  and  busy. 
She  forgot  nothing,  for,  whatever  had  to  be  done,  she  seemed 
to  know  and  to  realize,  complete  in  every  detail,  before  she  set 
to  work.  He  eat  nothing  that  had  not  been  prepared  by  her 
own  hands,  drank  nothing  that  she  had  not  herself  fetched 
from  the  cellar  or  the  spring.  She  knew  before  he  spoke  if 
anything  disturbed  him — what  he  liked  and  what  he  needed. 
If  she  opened  or  closed  the  curtain  she  never  admitted  more 
or  less  light  than  was  pleasant;  if  she  arranged  his  pillows 
she  never  placed  them  too  high  or  too  low,  and  she  dressed  his 
wounds  with  the  tender  firm  hand  of  a  skillful  leech.  What- 
ever he  felt  of  pain  or  pleasure  she  felt  too. 

By  degrees  the  fever  diminished;  he  recovered  his  senses, 
the  pain  was  less,  he  could  turn  and  move,  and  began  to  feel 
stronger.  At  first  he  did  not  know  where  he  was;  then  he 
recognized  Ruth,  and  presently  his  father. 

How  peaceful,  how  softly  dim,  how  purely  clean  it  all  was! 
Perfect  restfulness  wrapped  him  round  va  gentle  sense  of  weak- 
ness stilled  the  stormy  fever  of  his  spirit.  Whenever  he  opened 
his  eyes  they  met  loving  and  anxious  looks.  Even  when  pain 
returned  he  was  conscious  of  a  quiet,  soothing  ease  of  heart — 
and  she  felt  it,  too,  and  accepted  it  as  her  inestimable  reward, 

When  Ruth  came  into  the  room  with  clean  linen,  and  the 
scent  of  lavender — which  her  mother  had  loved — greeted  him 
from  its  folds,  he  felt  as  if  he  were  a  boy  again;  the  doctor's 
house,  and  the  kind  wise  man  himself,  and  his  wife.  Dame 
Ehzabeth — the  shadowy  pine-woods  of  his  native  land,  the 
murmuring  brooks  and  dewy  meadows,  rose  before  his  fancy; 
he  saw  himself  playing  with  Ruth,  listening  to  the  birds,  pick- 
ing wild  berries  and  flowers,  and  invoking  the  Word  to  bestow 
splendid  gifts.  Only  his  father  was  not  as  he  remembered 
him,  but  gentler,  kinder,  softer.  The  man,  as  he  lay  there, 
was  a  boy  again,  and  all  that  had  been  best  in  his  nature  re- 
vived and  blossomed  again  under  the  bright  sun  and  quicken- 
ing dews  of  love. 

He  thanked  Ruth  eagerly  for  her  indefatigable  care;  an 
when  he  looked  into  her  dark  eyes — when  her  hand  touched' 
him,  when  her  soft  deep  voice  sounded  in  his  very  soul — ^his 
contentment  was  beatitude. 

Everything,  small  and  great,  made  him  feel  that  he  was  ad 
rest  in  the  embracing  arms  of  love.     The  fervent  rapture  of^ 
his  heart  seemed  to  soar  far  alDove  this  earth,  and  he  lifted  it 
up  to  God,  who  has  filled  the  universe  with  His  eternal  and 
fatherly  love.     Nay,  every  breath  he  drew  Ulrich  felt  must  be 
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i  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  Himself  is  love — for  it  was  through 
tnd  by  love  that  he  was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  He  had 
iought  love  that  he  might  r-^vel  in  its  joys;  and  now  he  felt  it 
I  happiness  to  offer  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  love.  He  saw 
Ruth's  lovely  face  darken  with  distress  when  he  was  in  pain, 
md  this  made  him  conceal  his  worst  sufferings  with  manly 
fortitude  under  a  grateful  smile.  He  would  pretend  to  be 
sleeping  in  order  to  give  her  and  his  father  some  rest,  and  even 
when  he  was  tormented  by  feverish  irritabiUty  he  would  keep 
still  and  never  stir,  so  that  his  loving  attendants  might  be  at 
ease  and  feel  their  care  rewarded.  Love  prompted  him  to  be 
good,  and  gave  him  strength  to  obey  the  impulse. 

His  recovery  proceeded  steadily,  and  when  he  could  leave 
his  couch  his  father  supported  him  first  through  the  room  and 
then  down  the  steps  into  the  court-yard.  It  was  with  deep 
emotion  that  he  felt  the  old  man  stroke  the  hand  that  lay  on 
his  arm,  and  when  he  returned  exhausted  to  his  room  he  sunk 
thankfully  into  his  easy-chair,  and  cast  a  loving  glance  at  the 
flowers  which  Ruth  had  gathered  from  the  plants  in  her  win- 
dow and  placed  on  the  table  near  him.  He  had  by  this  time 
told  them  all  he  had  done  and  suffered,  and  the  smith  could 
find  a  kindly  or  a  mitigating  word  now  for  what  only  a  few 
months  since  he  had  called  sinful  and  inexcusable. 

Once,  during  one  of  their  conversations,  Ulrich  suddenly 
exclaimed:  "  War — ah!  you  do  not  know  what  war  is  hke;  it 
is  gambling  with  lives,  and  your  neighbor's  life  is  no  more  to 
you  than  your  own.  '  Do  your  worst  by  every  one  '  is  the 
word — but  now  my  spirit  is  at  peace,  and  horror  comes  over 
me  when  I  think  of  a  ,  battle-field.  I  was  talking  to  Ruth 
yesterday  of  her  father,  and  she  reminded  me  of  his  favorite 
motto,  which  I  had  quite  forgotten.  Do  you  know  that  what 
it  is? — '  Never  do  anything  to  others  that  would  hurt  yourself. ' 
I  never  was  cruel,  and  I  never  drew  my  sword  on  a  wounded 
man;  but  I  am  cut  to  the  heart  now  to  think  how  much" 
misery  I  have  caused.  When  I  remember  Haarlem!  If  you 
and  Ruth  had  happened  to  be  there,  instead  of  at  Antwerp — 
I  dare  not  think  of  it.  In  all  these  sleepless  hours  I  have  been 
tortured  by  remembering  all  that  time,  and  many  a  deed  fills 
me  with  remorse.  But  I  hav^life  before  me  yet,  and  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  a  new  creature,  and  as  if  henceforth  life  and  kindli- 
ness must  be  one  to  me.  Yes — you  were  right  to  be  angry 
with  me — " 

"  All  is  forgiven,  forgotten,"  interrupted  the  smith  in  his 
deep  tones,  pressing  his  son's  hand  with  his  hard  one. 

Such  words  were  hke  tonic  to  the  convalescent,  and  when 
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the  smith  took  up  his  hammer  again  Uh'ich  could  no  longer 
bear  to  be  idle,  and  he  and  Euth  began  to  talk  of  the  future. 

"  Fortune,  Glory,  Power !^^  he  said  one  day;  "  all  those  words 
have  played  me  false — but  Art!  Ah!  you  can  not  think  what 
Art  is,  Ruth.  It  does  not  give  everything,  but  it  gives  a  great 
deal — a  very  great  deal.  Master  Moor — what  a  teacher  he  was! 
But  I  am  too  old  now  to  begin  again  at  the  beginning.  If  I 
were  not — " 

"  Well,  Ulrich!'^ 

"  Then,  I  should  try  painting  again. 

The  girl  encouraged  him  to  try,  and  told  his  father  of  their 
conversation.  The  smith  put  on  his  Sunday  coat  and  went  to 
the  painter's  house;  Moor  was  at  Brussels,  but  he  was  ex- 
pected to  return  soon.  Three  days  after  Adam  again  dressed 
in  his  best,  which  he  was  usually  very  loath  to  do,  and  went 
once  more  to  call  on  the  painter,  but  still  in  vain. 

One  day  in  February  the  convalescent  was  sitting  with  Euth, 
plajdng  chess,  which  she  had  learned  from  the  smith  and  had 
taught  Ulrich;  Adam  came  into  the  room  and  said:  "  When 
your  game  is  ended  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  my  son.  '^  The 
girl  w^,s  winning,  but  she  threw  over  the  pieces  and  left  the 
two  men  together. 

She  knew  what  his  father  had  to  say,  for,  the  day  before, 
he  had  brought  home  a  quantity  of  painting  materials,  and 
had  desired  her  to  clear  out  the  attic-room  with  the  large  win- 
dow looking  to  the  north,  and  to  carry  up  the  easels  and 
paints.  And  they  had  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled,  for 
they  had  long  been  used  to  understand  each  other  without  a 
word. 

"  What  is  it?''  asked  ITlrich. 

The  smith  explained  to  him  all  he  had  arranged  and  pro- 
posed, and  then  went  on:  "That  picture  on  the  standard — 
you  say  you  painted  it  yourself." 

."Yes,  father." 

"  It  is  your  mother,  just  as  she  used  to  be —  She  behaved 
badly  to  us  both.  But  she  is  gone — Christ  will  pardon  her; 
and  as  she  was  your  mother — I  should  like — perhaps  it  is  im- 
possible; but  if  you  could  paint  her,  not  as  a  Madonna,  but  as 
she  was,  a  young  citizen's  wife. " 

"I  can;  I  will,"  cried  Ulrichrdelighted.  "  Show  me  the 
room.     Is  there  a  canvas?" 

"  Ecady  stretched,  and  in  a  frame.  I  am  an  old  man  now, 
and  you  see,  boy,  I  can  remember  how  lovely  your  mother 
was.  But  I  never  can  recall  her  exactly  as  she  used  to  look;  I 
have  tried  again  and  again,  thousands  and  thousands  of  times 
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— here  and  at  Eichtberg,  and  wherever  I  have  been — miser- 
able and  angry  as  I  was!'^ 

"  You  shall  see  her  again,  exactly  herself/'  exclaimed  Ul- 
rich.    "  I  can  see  her  now,  and  what  I  can  see  I  can  painf 

He  set  to  work  the  same  day,  and  went  on  with  wonderful 
success;  for  he  put  all  the  love  into  it  which  filled  his  heart  to 
overflowing.  He  had  not  felt  so  happy  with  his  brush  for  a 
long  time.  This  picture  was  to  be  a  gift — a  gift  to  the  father 
he  loved — a  gift  of  his  best;  and  it  prospered  under  his  hand. 

The  smith's  young  wife  stood  before  him  in  her  simple 
citizen's  dress,  with  her  sweet  winning  eyes,  and  a  smile — half 
bright,  half  pensive — on  her  lips.  * 

Adam  was  not  to  go  into  his  son's  studio  till  the  portrait 
was  finished,  and  when  Ulrich  at  last  showed  him  the  canvas 
the  old  man  could  not  control  himself,  but  broke  into  loud 
sobs  and  fell  on  his  son's  neck;  he  felt  as  though  he  never 
could  have  been  angry  with  that  sweet  creature,  smiling  out  of 
her  gold  frame,  never  could  have  had  anything  to  forgive  her 
— owed  her  nothing  but  many  hours  of  happiness. 

Not  long  after  this  Adam  found  Moor  at  home,  and  took 
Ulrich  to  see  him.  Their  meeting  was  at  once  glad  and  grave, 
and  soon  after  Moor  paid  a  visit  to  the  smith's  house.  Moor 
looked  long  and  critically  at  Ulrich's  picture;  then  he  turned 
to  his  pupil,  and,  giving  him  his  hand,  he  said,  eagerly: 

"  I  always  said  so — ^you  are  a  painter.  From  to-morrow  we 
will  work  together,  and,  believe  me,  you  will  rise  to  greater 
triumphs  by  your  brush  than  by  your  sword." 

Ulrich  colored  with  pride  and  sa.tisfaction.  Kuth  had  never 
seen  him  look  so  handsome,  and  as  she  looked  happily  into  his 
eyes  he  held  out  his  hands  to  her,  exclaiming:  "A  painter 
once  more!  Would  to  God  I  had  always  remained  a  painter. 
Now  I  want  but  one  thing  in  life,  and  that  is — you. " 

She  flew  into  his  arms. 

"  And  I  am  yours — yours!"  she  cried.  "  I  always  have  been 
and  will  always  be;  now — to-morrow — till  death — forever  and 
ever." 

"  Yes!"  he  said,  with  solemn  emotion.  "  Our  hearts  are 
one,  and  must  remain  so  forever;  nothing  can  sever  them  now; 
but  your  fate  was  not  bound  to  mine  till  Moor  assured  me  that 
I  was  a  painter.  Love  admits  of  no  conditions;  mine  you 
must  be,  come  what  may;  but  I  shall  put  myself  to  a  test  this 
time,  and  this  time  I  shall  be  able  to  stand  it." 

He  began  again  as  a  learner  with  revived  enthusiasm.  He 
threw  himself  into  his  work  with  indefatigable  zeal,  and  the 
hardest  task  seemed  light  to  him  when  he  thought  of  the  prize 
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to  be  won.  In  a  year  Moor  pronounced  him  well  advanced, 
and  Ruth  became  the  wife  of  Master  Ulrich  Schwab.  The 
famous  guild  of  Antwerp  painters  admitted  him  with  pride  to 
be  one  of  their  company,  and  his  pictures  would  be  highly 
esteemed  to  this  day  but  that  they  are  commonly  attributed  to 
other  masters,  for  he  never  signed  his  name  to  any  of  his 
works. 

Of  the  four  Words  by  whose  guidance  he  had  tried  to  shape 
his  life  he  had  learned  to  condemn  Glory  and  Power.  Fortune 
and  Art  remained  faithful  to  him,  it  is  true;  for  just  as  the 
earth  has  no  brightness  in  itself,  but  derives  its  light  from  the 
sun,  so  di4  Fortune  and  Art  borrow  all  their  splendor,  charm, 
and  power  from  Love. 

The  reckless  Electo,  whose  sword  had  raged  in  the  fight,  had 
now  become  a  good-hearted  neighbor  in  the  fullest  Christian 
sense  of  the'word,  and  of  his  worthy  master's  teaching. 

Many  a  stranger  has  gazed  with  silent  delight  at  a  noble 
picture  '  representing  a  handsome  and  thoughtfully  happy 
mother  leading  her  three  blooming  children  toward  an  old 
man,  who  holds  out  his  arms  to  them.  The  old  man  is  Adam, 
the  young  mother  is  Ruth,  the  three  children  are  the  sword- 
smith's  grandchildren.     Ulrich  Schwab  painted  it. 

Antonio  Moor  died  not  long  after  Ulrich's  marriage,  and  a 
year  later  Sophonisba  di  Moncada  came  to  Antwerp  to  visit  the 
grave  of  the  man  she  had  so  tenderly  regarded.  She  had 
heard  from  Moor  of  his  finding  his  old  Madrid  pupil  again, 
and  her  first  visit  was  to  Ulrich. 

After  she  had  looked  at  his  work  she  said,  brightly: 

"  The  Word — you  know  it  now,  master?  I  told  you  then — 
you  remember — that  you  had  found  the  right  one.  You  have 
altered  since  then — altered  greatly,  and  it  is  a  pity  you  should 
have  cut  off  your  long  hair.  Still  you  look  like  a  happy  man; 
and  to'  what  do  you  owe  it?  To  the  Word — the  one  and  only 
true  Word— Art.'' 

He  did  not  interrupt  her,  but  when  she  ceased  speaking  he 
answered,  gravely: 

*'  There  is  another  and  a  higher  Word,  noble  lady;  and  he 
who  can  find  it  and  call  it  truly  his  own  is,  indeed,  supremely 
happy;  he  need  no  longer  wander,  and  seek,  and  doubt." 

"  And  that  Word?"  she  asked,  with  an  incredulous  smila 

"  I  have  found  it,"  he  said,  firmly.     ''  It  is  Love." 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  answered,  softly  and  sadly: 

"Ah!  yes- Love!" 

THE  END. 
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